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SLUGGER FEATURES INCLUDE 


MANGANESE STEEL mae on Heavy duty 


tandard equipment in the igger 


— | SSSR OVERCOME —. Discs are arranged so 


ers can be set out as 1 n the end 


MANGANESE STEEL ADJUSTABLE BREAKER PLATE. Adjustable 
GS prep plus satisfactory work is essential in wards the hammers 


America today. Along these lines the Williams oe STEEL ee ee ahe, mee ces Gaon tan 
“Slugger” Crusher and Pulverizer now makes it pos- 
sible to crush large pieces of stone weighing from 


COVER AND SIDE LINERS 1” THICK. Manganess 





® SEVEN SIZES. 30 to 150 horsepower Pp i 
75 to 100 pounds to 1%", %” or agricultural lime- 
stone in One Operation. This not only eliminates e111: » . . . 
tng ae : Williams Fine Grinding Equip- 
costly sledging but also does away with the un- ith Air S . 
necessary expense of a primary crusher. ment Wit ir eparation ey = 
The “Slugger” represents the most advanced type For faster, more efficient fine grind- 
. . ee ine of limestone, lime, coal, talc, 
of crushing equipment on the market today and with eic., there is a Williams Roller Mill 
seven sizes to choose from producing from 4 to 30 with Air Separator to fit your re- 
quirements. Finenesses from 100 to 
tons per hour, every producer whether large or 400 mesh. 
small can now afford to install a Williams. Williams also builds Impact Mills 
with Air, Separation; Mechanical 
opae - Air Separators for classifying finely 
The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. ground material or taking the fines 
: . our of dry material. 
800 St. Louis Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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fm ‘THE ROTOSCOOP 


is an unusually efficient, highly flexible, self-con- 
tained, compact dewatering unit for all types of 
sand. It provides a simple method of recovering 
special grain sizes usually lost in the overflow 
water. Delivers sand dry enough for loading on 
trucks or conveyors. Made in four sizes—15’, 7. 
9’ and 6’ diameters, with capacities 20 to 150 tons 


per hour. 
“4 M 
THE SHAW a 
CLASSIFIER rs ; 
This unit will not only pro- A 


duce clean commercial sand 
but will also make such 
special grades as asphalt, 
filter, engine, gypsum and * 
glass sands. Sand graded 
and cleaned by this unit will 
raeet the most exacting 
specifications, particularly 


where removal of fines is 





important. 
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Produced By 7 
LINK-BELT CLASSIFIERS 
At Newest Whitehead Plants ® 


The newest sand preparation plants of the Whitehead 
Brothers Company at Dividing Creek, N. J., are out- 
standing examples of modern equipment doing a vital 
wartime job with precision and economy. The Number 
One plant, shown above, is capable of producing seven 
grades of sand to A.F.A. standards with three Link-Belt 
Shaw classifiers and a Link-Belt Rotoscoop. The 30-inch 
classifier (1 in illustration) can be adjusted to produce 
three grades, the 24-inch classifiers (2 and 3). and the 12- 
ft. Rotoscoop (4) , produce one grade each, while the over- 
flow from the Rotoscoop, held in a settling basin, recovers 
a very fine grade. 


The Number Two plant uses two Link-Belt conical 
screens for scalping over-14-mesh material. In the two 
drying plants, Link-Belt vibrating screens receive sand 
discharged from the dryers and operate as stationary or 
vibrating screens. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Toronto. Offices, warehouses and distributors in all principal cities 


Chicago Indianapolis San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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VER TWO MILLION BARRELS 


of cement have been processed | 


WET ONE BERD CLASSHFTER | 


in a single year 


























With the Bird Classifier you can retain all the process advantages of 


any other classification system, p/us 


| Sharp, accurate classification with feed slurries at ball mill con- 
° 
sistency. 
2. Classified fines fed directly to the kiln without thickening or 
filtering, and no increase in fuel requirements. 
3 No need of altering your process with the Bird. Clay can be 
. 
added to the grinding circuit before classification, insuring com- 
plete mixing before burning. 
: a . . P = . i 
Classification carried out with minimum space requirements. A a 
. : 
Bird capable of handling a ton of cement per minute requires 


only 130 sq. ft. floor area. 


Why not get the whole story? For full information about the Bird 


Continuous Centrifugal Classifier and what it can do, write 





BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


weeuwtinm WALPOLE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Keep fleet angles under 3 deg. 


for best service from wire rope 
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WIRE ROPE 
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The ‘fleet angle,’”’ illustrated above, is an 
important consideration when locating a main 
sheave in reference to a winding drum. If this 
angle is too large, there will inevitably be side- 
wear on the rope as it passes diagonally from 
the outside edge of the drum across the sheave. 

Experience has shown that best results are 
obtained when the fleet angle is not greater 
than 1'/2 deg., with a smooth-faced drum, and 
not greater than 2 deg. with a grooved drum. 
When the fleet angle exceeds a maximum of 
3 deg., wire rope service life is materially re- 
duced. If these recommended fleet angles are 
followed, you will get a lot of extra service 
from wire rope. 

Another worth-while maintenance precau- 
tion is proper alignment of sheaves. Proper 
sheave alignment seems like such a small 
matter that it may be overlooked in busy 
times—yet it can add greatly to wire rope 
service life. 

To line up two sheaves properly, simply 
adjust them so that the rope runs straight 


from one to another and seats squarely in the 














¥ 
center of each sheave groove. Even a slight 
misalignment can cause a great deal of wear 
between the rope and the shoulder of the 
sheave. 

On certain types of work it is well to check 
sheave alignment from time to time during 
operation, to catch and correct any deviation 
from true alignment. For example, on tim- 
ber-mounted drag-scrapers and slack-line 
excavators, the sheaves are apt to slip out of 
alignment due to a loosening of the mounting 
in the wood. 

Mining machines—loaders, slushers and 
tugger hoists—should also be frequently in- 
spected. Wire rope that operates in a mine 
is subject to severe wear under the best of con- 
ditions. Help the rope with maintenance pre- 
cautions, wherever possible. 

A third practical suggestion is to inspect 
the wire-rope system of clam-shell buckets for 
wobbly sheaves and to replace worn sheave 
bearings or worn axles where necessary. A 
wobbly sHeave, or a badly worn sheave, can 
greatly reduce the service life of a wire rope. 


Bethlehem Wire Ropes for all Purposes 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Synthetic rubber facilitates well 
drilling. MANHATTAN oil-proof 
Rotary Hose and Molded Prod- 
ucts, long used in all important 
fields. Tanker time is saved by 
use of synthetic rubber in Paranite 
G.0.P. Oil Hose. 


Synthetic rubber's most vital use 


HATTAN is a principal suppli 
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Air-operated tools deliver steadier service Paint spraying speeds delivery of combat Trucks, buses, tanks and jeeps, all have 
with longer bose life when bose is lined equipment, Only synthetic rubber resists scores of oil-proof synthetic rubber parts 
with G.O.P. synthetic rubber. action of paint and varnish, to keep’em rolling. 
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MANHATTAN was a Veteran in the use of < Dyuthelde Kb Cte. 


4 
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For years before the fall of Singapore, the use of several varieties of synthetic mendous program of development 


rubber was well established in the manufacture of the products illustrated. These through extensive facilities, engineer- 
synthetic rubbers had special properties not possessed by natural rubber, such as: _ing talent and a long and comprehen- 
resistance to oils, sunlight and heat. sive experience in the use of special- 


type synthetic rubbers in its Paranite 
—G.O.P. products. 


Because natural crude rubber was satisfactory, plentiful, and the supply seemed 
safe (Singapore was considered impregnable), no major (and costly) research and 
development programs to perfect and supply synthetic rubbers as a substitute had 
been initiated. 





Under today’s rising and tremendous program, widely publicized, vast quantities 
of all-service synthetic rubbers will be produced in months to come to replace natural 
crude rubber. Differences in physical characteristics, not easily recognizable to 
the layman, but of profound significance to the rubber technician, present highly 
diversified problems in the art of compounding and using these new all-service 
synthetic rubbers. 


Pioneering in the developments 
and applications of synthetic rub- 
bers was a natural sequence to the 
continuous program of research 
which has been inherent with 


se a a ea OO cementite cts ec TO tt iE ais 


The accumulated experience of all manufacturers in the use of special-type synthetic MANHATTAN throughout the 
rubbers is proving very valuable in building up the art of substituting these new 50 years of its progress. To the long 
synthetic types for natural rubber. The full and free interchange of information, series of contributions to Industry, 
fostered by Washington and the Industry, is speeding the results at a pace which more will be added. 


should confirm confidence in the ability and talent of the Industry to turn out 


in airplanes—for fuel and cont+ ; 
hose, in molded diaphragms, and | if 
motor packings, of which ro iy 




















ood, usable, often better, products for War and essential civilian needs. 
£ ’ ? ? 


MANHATTAN expects to further its already substantial contribution to this tre- 





THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISIO! 


of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES PASSAIC, NEW, JERS 
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To Help You Increase 


Production and Save Steel 
... Consider TDA 





ry 

Dopay more than sixty United 
States cement plants have increased 
production rates from 15% to 50°, 
with TDA, the amount of increase de- 
pending upon the fineness of the fin- 
ished product. At only four out of 
more than eighty plants where it has 
been tried has TDA failed to produce 
a 15‘, or better increase in production 
rate, even at the lower surface areas. 
We believe that TDA can increase 
the mill production rates of most of 
the remaining plants sufficiently to 
pay for itself and show appreciable 
savings. 

Equally important today is the sav- 
ing in steel grinding media which 
comes as a bonus when using TDA. 
Because TDA increases the ratio of 
impact to attritional grinding, the 
saving in steel is even more striking 
than the increased production rate. In 
short, TDA helps you contribute to 
the war effort both by a higher pro- 
duction rate and by conserving steel, 
at an appreciable saving to yourself. 

Consider your consumption of 
grinding media for 1942. Compare it 


YN 





to the average of three of the cement 
manufacturers who use TDA in all 
their production and who produced, 
in 1942. a total of more than 8,000,000 
barrels of cement at an average grind- 
ing media consumption of .015 pounds 
per barrel. And 43° of this cement 
was either high early strength, modi- 
fied, or low heat. The average in- 
crease in production rate for the three 
plants (excluding high early strength) 
was 22%. Commonly used types of 
grinding media were employed at all 
three plants. 

Perhaps TDA will not reduce your 
grinding media wear from your pres- 
ent figure to .015, but our experience 
indicates that a considerable saving 
may result. We feel that a 25%, sav- 
ing in steel is a conservative average, 
even at surface areas in the 1500-1600 
cm’/gm. range. Isn’t this worth in- 
vestigating? Our engineers will be 
glad to cooperate in every way in 
discussing your particular problem. 
Write Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, 82 Whittemore Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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WE BUILD 


Rotary Kilns 
Rotary Coolers 
Rotary Dryers 
Rotary Slakers 

Scrubbers 

Evaporators 

Jaw Crushers 
Gyratory Crushers 
Reduction Crushers 

Crushing Rolls 

Grinding Mills 

Ball Mills 
Rod Mills 
Tube Mills 
Pug Mills 
Wash Mills 
Feeders 
Rotary Screens 
Elevators 
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TRAYLOR 


KIENS x COOLERS x DRYERS 


-THE STANDARD 


The photograph above shows three of 
a large battery of Traylor Rotary Kilns in 
one plant of one of America’s greatest 
process companies, which has fixed upon 
Traylor Kilns as the standard for all of its 
operations. This is only one of a great 
many companies that have adopted the 
same policy. 

The reason—Traylor Rotary Kilns are 
more than mere assemblies of so many 
tons of steel plate, other tons of steel and 
iron castings and varying quantities of 
miscellaneous materials. Built into each 
machine are many ideas, represented by 
various devices to increase efficiency and 
decreasing costs—ideas based upon an in- 
timate knowledge, on the part of our engi- 


neers, of the work it must do, knowledge 
gained by constant observation and study. 


As a result, Traylor Rotary Kilns—and 
Traylor Rotary Coolers and Dryers, too— 
have come to be recognized as units that 
can be completely relied upon, by the en- 
gineers and operators of cement and lime 
manufacturing plants, chemical plants, 
mining plants, and other process indus- 
tries. So, quite generally, “how soon can 
you ship?” is a more frequent question 
than “how much will it cost?” 


We invite engineers and operators who 
do not know Traylor Rotary Kilns, Cool- 
ers and Dryers to use our facilities for 
help and advice. Write us, today! 


SEE OUR BULLETIN No. 115 


RAYLOR 


ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS —— ALLENTOWN. PENNA..,U.S.A. 





NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 
416 Empire State Bldg 1 One La Salle St. Bldg 01 West Second South St 919 Chester Williams Bldg S. 2707 Rhyolite Rd 
B. C. EQUIPMENT COoO., LTD. 
51 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Export Department—104 Pearl St.. New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 


Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Oruro, San Juan, P. R 
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On hundreds of important war projects 
all over the nation, Smith-Mobile Truck 
Mixers are performing a vital service, mix- 
ing and delivering thousands of yards of 
concrete on a faster war production basis. 
Smith-Mobiles are invariably selected be- 
cause of their greater speed, convenience 
and dependability. Operators are thor- 
oughly sold on the HIGH DISCHARGE fea- 
ture ...the FEED CHUTE charging that really 
works ...and VISIBLE MIXING that permits 
inspection of the entire batch before any of 
the concrete is discharged. It will pay you 
to get the complete Smith-Mobile story. 


Write for Catalog No. 198-B. 
The T. L. SMITH CO., 2835 N. 32nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


at 


The ORIGINAL HIGH DISCHARGE Truck Mixer and Agitator 


A 4007-1P 
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Sir Robert A. Hadfie d 


N October 29, 1892, the first 

heat of Manganese Steel in 
America was poured at the High 
Bridge, N. J. plant of the Taylor 
Iron & Steel Company (now Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co.) as sole 
U. S. patent licensee, under the 
personal direction of Sir Robert A. 
Hadfield, originator of that remarka- 
ble steel. 


This great development brought to 
American industry a steel of un- 
equalled toughness and durability 
for severe conditions requiring resis- 
tance to heavy impact and abrasion. 
Among its useful applications are 
railway frogs, crossings and switches 
—grinding and crushing equipment 
—power shovels, dredges, etc. 


Hadfields Manganese Steel has the 
unique property of cold work-hard- 
ening. The harder it works, the 
more wear-resistant it becomes. 


Christened ‘‘TISCO”’ at birth, this 
name has become accepted through- 
out the world for the past 50 years, 
as the finest of manganese steel. 
Today, the valuable properties of 
TISCO Manganese 

Steel, and the techni- 

cal skill and modern 

facilities of our two 

plants are now serving 

100% in this coun- 

try’s war effort. 


Shown at top is a 3-ton 
bottom blow converter 
used for many years. 
Right; Modern electric 
melting furnaces used 
today. 


Left: TISCO Manganese 
Steel jaw crusher parts. 
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Cyanamid One Dressing Laboratory 


New Heavy-Media Separation Pilot Plant 
Available for Continuous Testing 


To extend the economic application of 
Heavy-Media Separation (Sink-Float) by 
providing an accurate forecast of actual 
plant results in the treatment of metallic 
and non-metallic ores, Cyanamid has ex- 
panded its Ore Dressing Laboratory facili- 
ties to include a continuous pilot plant. 


Housed in a specially constructed building, 
this plant employs the most modern, com- 
mercial-size equipment and has a capacity 
up to five-tons per hour. Thus, continuous 
testing of large samples can be done under 
conditions duplicating full-scale operation. 
While installed primarily to serve the needs 
of potential users of the Heavy-Media Sepa- 
ration Processes offered by Cyanamid, the 
plant also increases the scope of our testing 
facilities on Flotation and gravity separation. 
Heavy-Media Separation is now being used 
to treat large tonnages of Lead-Zinc, Zinc, 
Tin, Garnet, Cuyuna and Mesabi Iron ores. 
Test results show its applicability to Magne- 
site, Fluorspar,Copper, Tungsten, Topaz, Man- 


ganese, Sidertic and brown iron ores. Several 
plants are being designed and constructed. 


Using both ferrous and non-ferrous media, 
Heavy-Media Separation Processes offered 
by Cyanamid have great scope and flexibility 
of operation. The increased testing facili- 
ties will undoubtedly point the way to even 
greater economic use of this proven low-cost 
method for pre-concentrating sub-ores or 
waste products hitherto considered too low- 
grade for treatment or for pre-concentrating 
present mill feed to produce larger metal 
output from existing equipment; for pro- 
ducing directly a marketable concentrate; 
or for effecting savings in mining costs. 
Expansion of the Cyanamid Ore Dressing 
Laboratory at this time is in keeping with 
Cyanamid’s long-time policy of providing the 
mining industry with unexcelled facilities 
for Chemical, Physical and Microscopical 
research and testing, as well as facilities for 
batch and continuous testing to determine 
the most efficient flow scheme. 
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Planned motor maintenance, keyed to 
today’s loads and conditions, saves vital 
hours by forestalling future breakdowns 
and delay. In replacing hit-or-miss motor 
service with a regular schedule of trouble- 
prevention, you'll find real help in the new 
G-E publication, “‘How to Care for 
Motors.”’ 

The check list (right) tells what to do. 
This book tells how to do it, using well- 
proved methods that save time and help 
assure long-lasting motor service. 

And, of course, your local G-E Motor Rep- 
resentative is always ready to aid youin put- 
ting these suggestions into practice, or in get- 
ting the new motors you may need for 
essential wartime projects. 
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General Electric, Sec. RP 750-179C 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Yes, send me a copy of “‘How to Care for 
Motors,”’ GEA-2856A, 


ame 


Title 


Company 


Address 


City State 
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protect your production with this maintenance plan 


1. Make sure that motors are selected to 
match the job. Install motors so they are 
properly aligned with the driven load and 
are easily accessible for regular inspection. 


See “‘How to Care for Motors’ 


2. Keep motors free from dust and dirt. 
Establish a definite cleaning schedule. 


See “‘How to Care for Motors” 


3. Be sure that ubrication is frequent 
enough to take care of increased produc- 
tion. See that employees are instructed as 
to proper methods. 


See “‘How to Care for Motors” 


4. A general overhauling of hard-worked 
motors will add years to their life. If your 
motors haven’t had an overhaul in the last 
year, try to arrange your schedule to permit 
one. 

See “How to Care for Motors” 
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World’s Smallest Explosive Charge 








as? a rivet that’s making his- 
tory. It’s the Explosive River— 
a new development by du Pont 

To you who shoot dynamite by 
the stick, case, or ton, the Explosive 
Rivet is of more than passing in- 
terest. It’s a dramatic example of the 
control achieved by du Pont over the 
action of explosives. For this rivet 
is a precision product in which uni- 
formity of results must meet the high 
standards required for America’s 
finest military aircraft. 

In the rivet shank there's a tiny 
explosives charge. It’s the smallest 
‘‘load’’ used in industry, yet the job 
it does in millions of Explosive 
Rivets speeds aircraft production. 
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Explosive Rivets speed up ‘‘blind’’ 
riveting—that is, riveting in places 
where you can’t reach one side of the 
rivet to back it up. To ‘‘drive’’ or set 
these rivets you simply apply the 
tip of an electrically-heated iron to 
the rivet head. In 2 seconds, or less, 
the heat fires the charge, forming a 
perfect, barrel-shaped head on the 
blind end. 

At du Pont the same men, the 
same fund of experience, and the 
same laboratory facilities responsible 
for perfecting and manufacturing 
Explosive Rivets are constantly at 
work producing new and better com- 
mercial explosives and blasting sup- 
plies. Thus, whether your job is to 
bring down big, shatter-proof lump 
coal—to drive a tunnel through hard 
rock—or to quarry stone, you can 
count on Du Pont Explosives Re- 
search for the finest in explosives. 
E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Explosives Dept., Wilmington, Del. 





DEPENDABLE DU PONT PRODUCTS 
FOR QUARRY BLASTING 
“NITRAMON’’* —the safest thing you 

can use for quarry blasting. 

“RED CROSS EXTRAS’* —with their 
new water resistance, among the best 
all-around explosives available. 


ELECTRIC BLASTING CAPS—reliabil- 


ity proved by over one billion sold to date. 
*Trade mark 
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Output like this means something to you for the I W, 

future! 415,000 tons of stabilized base, concrete aggregate 
and sub-base materials (all for vital defense projects) is a real indi- 

cation of what Cedarapids plants are doing under pressure. 
_ This is the output of one Cedarapids plant owned by the Kaser Construction 
y of Adel, Iowa, on their Lecompton, Kan., Eudora, Kan., and Pawnee, 
. jobs which cover a period of less than seven months time, : 3 

} i Casepet like this can only be accomplished with trouble-free service day r 
; a orn kind of service that you are going to 7" ig the vf 













It dosen't matter what your aggregate reduction and 
a. is—whether it is small or large—Cedarapids p “EY 
engineered for any combination of final size or pr 
lowa can meet your future plans whether it is for em ners, 
| screens, bins, asphalt plants, driers, or portable or s' he ¥ 
‘: Plant equipment. Now is the tirne to foxaitiagiey ) 2 
% with Cedarapids equipment. Come to : . 
aggregate producing equipment. 


N * JOWA MANUFACTURING CO. . 
\ Cedar Rapids a+ lowa | 
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Along the far-flung 
battle line of Amer- 
ica’s wartime pro- 
duction, Sturtevant 
Air Separators are 
doing a real job— 
stepping up produc- 


tion. 





In Cement Alone, 317 Sturtevant Air Separators Have 


Been Installed “On Approval’—-Not One Rejected. 


Here are some of the reasons for this remarkable 
record: (1) Range of fineness from 40 to 350 mesh, (2) 
capacities of 4 ton to 50 t.p.h., while increasing mill 
capacity as much as 300%, (3) controlled specific sur- 


face area, (4) lowered mill and product temperatures. 


JAW CRUSHERS ) as ROTARY FINE 
heavy or CRUSHERS 

light. duty for intermediate 

end fine reduc 


hhon 


RING-ROLL MILLS MOTO-VIBRO 
. very durable SCREENS 

small power screen anything 
screenable 


Write for latest bulletin and engineering information now! 


STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 


Harrison Square Boston, Mass. 
















CRUSHING ROLLS 
for dry or 


wet reduction 


SWING. SLEDGE 
MILLS for 
coarse ond me 


dium reduction 
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future! 415,000 tons of stabilized base, concrete aggregate 
and sub-base materials (all for vital defense projects) is a real indi- 
cation of what Cedarapids plants are doing under pressure. 

. This is the output of one Cedarapids plant owned by the Kaser Construction 
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be engineered for any combination of final size or 
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screens, bins, asphalt plants, driers, or portable o 
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Along the far-flung 
battle line of Amer- 
ica’s wartime pro- 
duction, Sturtevant 


Air Separators are 





doing a real job— 
stepping up produc- 


tion. 


In Cement Alone, 317 Sturtevant Air Separators Have 


Been Installed “On Approval”—Not One Rejected. 


Here are some of the reasons for this remarkable 





record: (1) Range of fineness from 40 to 350 mesh, (2) 
capacities of 4 ton to 50 t.p.h., while increasing mill 
capacity as much as 300%, (3) controlled specific sur- 


face area, (4) lowered mill and product temperatures. 


light duty for intermediate . \ — wet reduction 
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RING-ROLL MILLS MOTO-VIBRO _ SWING SLEDGE 
. very durable, SCREENS . s MILLS for 
small power screen anything \ coarse ond me 


screenable as dium reduction 


Write for latest bulletin and engineering information now! 


STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 


Harrison Square Boston, Mass. 
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and prove to yourself that 


BEMIS MULTIWALL PAPER 
BAGS can take rough handling 


Fit a Bemis Multiwall Paper Bag with 
cement. Throw it on a truck—stack 
other bags on it—give it “the works!” 
(Better get a big husky truck driver to 
do it for you because you'll get pretty 
tired before the bag breaks.) 

This experiment will prove to you 
that Bemis Multiwall Paper Bags for 
cement can take rough handling in the 
shipping room... in transit...on the job. 

This extra toughness saves lost time 
on the production line, too, because it 
reduces breakage to a minimum. 

And, remember, toughness is only one 
quality of Bemis Multiwalls. They are 
showerproof. They are economical. And 
the clean-cut printing of your brand 
makes them effective salesmen. 

We suggest you try this experiment 
before you place another bag order. 
We'd like to have you know about Bemis 
Multiwall Paper Bag quality. Sample 
bags for the trial will be sent upon 
request... free and without obligation. 


| BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
» 





\\Y Ww East Pepperell, Mass. + Peoria, Hlinois + San Francisco, Calif 
. \ Wilmington, Calif. + St. Helens, Oregon 





OFFICES: Baltimore Kansas City + Los Angeles 
Boston > Brooklyn - Buf- Lovisville « Memphis 
falo « Charlotte - Chicago Minneapolis «+ New 
Denver + Detroit - Hous- Orleans - New York City 
ton + Indianapolis Norfolk « Oklahoma City 
Omaha «+ St. Louis - Salina + Salt Lake City - Seattle - Wichita 
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Heavy-Duty Allis-Chalmers 
Power Units Give You Every 
Advantage... Have Countless 
Applications 


@ Designed for tough tractor service, high in 
torque, Allis-Chalmers heavy-duty Power Units provide sturdy, 
substantial power for a variety of jobs. Operate smoothly on 
steady or intermittent loads — easily drive roll and jaw crush- 
ers, conveyors, pumps, screens, hoists, shovels, draglines, air 
compressors, provide power for operating repair shops, num- 
erous other uses. Hundreds of thousands are turning out 
smooth, economical power on scores of applications. You get 
more horsepower per dollar invested — lower priced than any 
other engines of comparable displacement and horsepower. 
Fit every type of job — neat and compact in design, self- 
contained and protected from the elements, available with 
various accessories! Parts and replacements obtainable 
everywhere! Backed by nearly 100 years industrial power 
equipment manufacturing experience! A variety of sizes for 
every power requirement. Choice of fuels. Get all the facts 
... NOW! Write for literature. 





Shift after shift, smooth operating, dependable Model L-90's 


keep crushers producing steadily for Knudsen- Burns, Denver, 


Col., (above) and Gingell Quarry, Fairfield, Pa., (below) 





ALLIS‘CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION ¢ MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


Power Units 


5 SIZES...15 to 110 B.H. P. 


@ Gasoline 


@ low Grade Fuel 


@ Natural Gas 


@ Butane 
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160 Foot Dorr Hydroseparator In Earthen Tank 
For Phosphate Washing Plant 


ot Dorr Hydrosep 


rator snown above is tne 


cf syer tT 


» be installed in an 


ven tank. It will handle 35,000 


ns per minute of water and 


ng tons per hour of feed 


ucing 450 long tons per hour 


scoverable phosphate sands. 


rr Torq Hydroseparators 


lhickeners are inherently 


t for use in dollar-saving 


INQUERIES 


earthen tanks. The exclusive 


“torq” feature automatically 
self-raising and lowering arms 

reduces to a minimum the danger 
of stalling or breakage. Installations 
like this 160 foot Hydroseparator 
have proven the practicability of 
Dorr Torq mechanisms used in 
earthen tanks——proven too, the 
substantial savings possible with 


this type of construction. - 


TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


A Dorr Torq mechanism will 
give you topnotch operating 


results — an earthen tank can 


probably save you money. Com- 
bined, they provide the simplest 


and most economical settling 


capacity possible. Why not check 
office f 


Our nearest or further 


information? 


i 
Ss UORRCO 
as 


THE DORR COMPANY, INC., ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK, N.Y . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
ATLANTA, GA. CANDLER BUILDING 
TORONTO, ONT. . 80 RICHMOND ST.W. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 221 NO.LA SALLE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. . COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 8It WEST 7TH ST. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 


PETREE & DORR ENGINEERS, INC. 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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In open pit mines, digging raw materials for 
fighting tools . . . in quarries, gravel pits and on 
sand piles ...on vast Army, Navy and Maritime 
construction projects ... in shipbuilding yards .. . along 
cargo loading docks, MARIONS of every description are at 
work putting new confidence into the United Nations 
with every swing of the boom .. . bringing defeat ever 
closer to the enemy with every load it delivers. Yes, the 
powerful influence MARION machines are wielding in this 
war is helping to write a brilliant chapter of production 
and material handling accomplishments that will be 
recognized in history as one of the forerunners to Victory. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO., Marion, O., U.S. A. 


Everywhere MARIONS Ar 
Setting The Stage for Victory! 





WORKING FOR VICTORY 





‘STOODY Word Facing Mlys 


STRETCHING the tootage of blast hole bits 























Here is a Typical Example of 


An Oklahoma Contractor operating in very hard limestone averaged only 
24” of hole per bit before churn drills dulled. The bits then had to be 


removed for resharpening with a time loss of approximately 25 minutes 
per trip. 


Today this contractor hard-faces churn drills with Stoody Tube Borium 
and Stoody Self-Hardening with the result that bits now drill 16 feet before 
dulling — an increase of 800 per cent! 


Cost of the hard-facing, as illustrated, is extremely low requiring approx- 


imately 3 ounces of Tube Borium and 2 pounds of Stoody Self-Hardening. 


Thirty minutes welding time, gas costs and hard-facing rods total not 
more than $2.75 per 6” bit. Yet the savings in down time alone equal 


3% hours of valuable drilling time! 


Furthermore hard-faced churn drilis dig 30 per cent faster than forge 
sharpened bits because they cut the formation instead of breaking it up 
by impact. 

Stoody’s new booklet “How to Get 8 Times More Footage from Churn Drills” 


describes the hard-facing application more fully. To obtain your copy fill in 


and return the coupon. 


STOODY COMPANY, 1129 W. SLAUSON, WHITTIER, CALIF. 
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13-B Telsmith Gyratory Crusher 


RALPH E. MILLS, of Roanoke, Va., 
who heads the general highways con- 
tracting firm bearing his name, owns 
the completely modern Telsmith- 
equipped Arlington Stone Co. plant 
at Leesburg, Va. He not only knows 
highway constructionand materials, 
but the kind of quarry plant equip- 
ment best suited to turn out crushed 


stone for highway construction. 


@ Has Mr. Ralph E. Mills’ choice of Telsmith “Cost of lubricating oil is not included,” says Mr. 
equipment for his own quarry plant been justified by Mason M. Schoolfield, Plant Supt. ‘*The figures do in- 
results? Let’s look at the record of the 13-B Telsmith clude all manganese costs—because there haven’t been 
Gyratory Crusher. Used as an intermediate crusher for any. It is still operating with the original concaves and 
plus 2'4", it takes the feed from the primary at 80 to 90 mantles. We bought two sets of concaves, one standard, 
tons per hr. the other extra thick to make smaller stone . . . the ex- 

During the first sixteen months of the plant’s opera- tra thick set has operated about four-fifths of the time. 
tion, this Telsmith Gyratory Crusher worked 3,941 hours, Both sets are still in good condition. The largest single 
and crushed 190,595 tons. Repair parts cost $126.77. item in the above cost figures was not crusher parts at 
Labor charged to crusher maintenance: $55.73. Total all, but a new set of V-belts. In view of the type stone we 
erusher upkeep for 16 months: $182.50—less than 1/10¢ are handling here, I think the figures are very remark- 
per ton! And the stone crushed is particularly hard and able!’ You can get results like this in your plant—with 
abrasive. Telsmith equipment! Get Bulletin Q-11. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 508 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Cable Addresses: Sengworks, Milwaukee—Concrete, London Q-7 
Room 1604—50 East 42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bidg. 19-21 Charles St. G. F. Seeley & Co. Mines Eng. & Equip. Co. 


New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Cambridge, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Brandeis M. & S. Co. Charleston Tractor & Eqpt. Corp. Roanoke Trac. & Eqpt. Co. Clift L. Preister Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson Co. 
Louisville, Ky. Charleston, W. Va. Roanoke, Va. 911 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn. 


Minus 214” material passing grizz- 
ly, and discharged from 13-B 
Telsmith Gyratory Crusher, drops 
onto 28" x 35° Telemith Belt Con- 
veyor, is carried to Telemith No. 7 
Belt Elevator with 43" centers and 
goes up to two 4x10 Telemith 
Pulsator Screens (left) over stor- 
age bins. Any one of the five 
finished products can be re-con- 
veyed from bins to the Telemith 
No. 36 Gyrasphere Crusher (right, 
with Telsmith Gyratory on ex- 
treme right) for re-crushing into 
%, Ye" or 3%" chips, 
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CP Compe 


MUST BE LUBRICATED 


CP Portable Compressors are equipped with a 


force feed system of lubrication which is auto- 
matic, positive, economical — and which also 
keeps the air relatively oil-free. Nevertheless, 


for the dependable, uninterrupted service so 


essential under war conditions, there are a few 
manual operations which should be performed 
regularly. Four of these are illustrated below; 


others will be presented in future advertisements. 


ee 


CHICAGO PNEUM; 


Remove air intake filter, clean with kero- 
sene weekly. Dry all parts before replacing. 
Fill oil to bead indicated on outer casing. 


meme = CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 


ELEcTRIC TOOLS . i ae. ioe yeah 
(Hicyele...Universa!) 


1LLS 
rock DR neral Offices 8 East 44th Street. New York 


kkk kh he 
AiR COMPRESS 
VACuUM Seabe” 
DIESEL ENGINES 

AVIATION ACCESSORies 
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CONSERVING 








Hundreds of operators on shovels, 
bulldozers, tractors, scrapers and 
trucks are proudly displaying this 
red, white and blue 5” diameter em- 
blem. It means they are conserving 
their particular construction equip- 
ment, making it last longer. Won't 
you join their ranks? A postcard with 
your name and address will bring 
you one or more free emblems. 


> =e 
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If you can’t get new equipment, you'll 
have to take care of what you have 


"S your problem and ours too! And 

it’s got to be licked. Equipment must 
last longer—emergency repairs must be 
made quickly, with a minimum use of 
critical, hard-to-get materials. 


This new Thew Emergency Fix-It 
Handbook will help many Lorain owners 
answer the problem. It’s a handy repair- 
man’s guide, covering all Lorain Models. 
It describes practical methods for mak- 
ing emergency repairs and how 
to salvage worn or used partis. 


Your copy will be mailed the 
day we receive your request. Write 
for the Fix-It Handbook now! 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 


LORAIN, OHIO 








CRANES * MOTO-CRANES 


THEW-LORAIN crores scene: 
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What Happens 
When a 
V-Belt Bends 













YW ‘This Simple Test Shows 
the /mportance of the 


ONCAVE SIDE! 


You can see for yourself why belts built with the Concave side should be used in your plant if you will 
just pick up any straight-sided V-Belt and bend it as it bends in going around its pulley. As the belt bends, grip 
its sides as shown in the large photograph above. You will feel those sides change shape. The top of the belt, be- 
ing under tension, narrows. The bottom, under compression, widens. The sides bulge out—as shown in Figure 1 


(above, right). 


432 


Now bend a V-Belt that is built with the patented Concave side. The same shape-change takes place— 
but it merely straightens the precisely engineered Concave side, as shown in Figure 2. This belt, when bent, ex- 
actly fits its sheave groove. Two savings result. FIRST:—there is no out-bulge—therefore the entire side of the 
belt wears evenly and this means longer life. SECOND:—The entire side of the belt uniformly grips the sheave- 


groove wall. This carries heavier loads without slippage—a saving in belts for you, a saving in rubber for the nation. 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a. Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATE 





CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 215-219 Fourth Avenue 138 C. G S. National Bonk Building 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadway 
DALLAS, TEXAS PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N W. Sth Avenue 1090 Bryant Street 
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* Built like a battleship—reinforced with welded sections to 
withstand the bombardment of heavy impacts in rough dig- 


ging. Unhampered by excess weight existent in a solid 


casting due to foundry limitations. 


The complete unit of reinforced welded sec- 
tions is fully stress relieved after welding. 





We operate the largest and most complete manganese steel foundry in the United States. 


een, Be ee oe Ge enon a ek @ Waren, | 


Established 1880 


4710 West Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Hopper-bottom, bulk-cement car over pit and 
Fuller-Kinyon Pump. 





Fuller-Kinyon Stationary Pump in pit underneath 
hopper-bottom car. 





Fuller Rotary Single-stage Compressor which sup- 
plies air to Fuller-Kinyon Pump. 


~ _-: 
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FULLER-KINYON SYSTEM 
UNLOADS HOPPER-BOTTOM CARS 
AND CONVEYS TO BARGES 
eee 


FULLER ROTARY COMPRESSOR 


FURNISHES AIR FOR THIS CONVEYING SYSTEM 


This efficient method of unloading and trans- 
ferring bulk Portland cement from cars to barges 
is employed by a railroad company on the Hudson 
River, New York City. 


Cement is received in hopper-bottom cars and 
discharged by gravity to a Fuller-Kinyon Station- 
ary Pump located in a pit directly underneath 
the car. Cement is conveyed by the pump through 
a short pipe line to the edge of the dock. For 
ease of manipulation in loading barges, a 
flexible rubber hose is coupled to the end of the 
pipe line, this hose being swung in any direction 
for attaching to connections entering the hatches 
of the barge. Loading rate, 400 barrels per hour. 
AF uller Rotary Single-stage Compressor furnishes 
air for this conveying system... air when and 
where needed, and at pressures to do the work 
most economically. 


Fuller-Kinyon Systems have many applications. 
You too, may have a loading, unloading or trans- 
porting problem that can be solved with this 
system. 


FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Chicago: 1144 Marquette Bldg. 
San Francisco: 421 Chancery Bldg. 
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The diversion of fuel oil and natural gas to war produc- 
tion needs is an “alert signal” to plant operators that it 
is time to change to coal. 


In converting your plant to operate with pulverized coal, 
you can install the modern Raymond Bowl Mill with 
assurance of greater economies than ever before ... as 
based on its proved record of efficiency in more than 500 
installations. 


It is today’s standard direct-firing unit for rotary kilns, 
burning lime, dolomite, cement or magnesite. Capable of 
running months at a time without shutdowns. Low oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Its savings often amortize 
the investment in less than two years. 


The Raymond Bowl Mill handles any grade or moisture 
coal, maintains uniform grind at all times, dries and 
pulverizes simultaneously. Adjustments and lubrication 
made from outside while mill is running. 


It provides easy and close control with dustless and 
noiseless operation. 


Raymond Putverizer Division 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


1307 North Branch Street CHICAGO 






The arrangement shown 
above is a typical appli- 
cation of the Raymond 
Bowl Mill in firing a 
Rotary Kiln. 


Ask for Bowl Mill 
CATALOG No. 43 
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MAKING HEAVY BOMBERS LIGHT 


—_—.. 





Buell Dust Recovery Systems play an important part 

















The lighter the bomber Buell cyclones recover for re-use virtu- 


& 
ey \ \ itself, the bigger its ally 100° of the critical material that 
hag \ ’ bomb load. So Amer- would otherwise escape in the flue gases 
ica’s air might is mus- a saving that mounts up to thousands 
cled with modern metals—aluminum, of tons annually. 


magnesium, beryllium, molybdenum and ; J, 
The high efficiency of Buell Dust Re- 

others—that are miracles of both strength ; : oe 

covery Systems is due to the van Ton- 
ind lightness. In the bombers above, for : , . 

geren cyclone—an ingenious design fea- 
instance motor w eight per horse power : ‘ 
ture found only in Buell equipment. Long 


is barely over a pound—down from 12.7 


life, low operating cost, negligible main- 
Ibs. per h.p. at Kitty Hawk P 


tenance and unlimited capacity are other 





Buell Dust Recovery Systems play an important advantages that have made 
important part in the process of trans- Buell Dust Recovery Systems first choice 
muting ore into these vital metals. In- with so many great industrial concerns. 
stalled in conjunction with pulverizers, Factual 28-page book. ° and 
ilns, roasters and sintering furnaces, Write for Bulletin G-842. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. mos, 
. . ee" : ; S . 
2 Cedar Street, Suite 5000, New York tandard 1 j 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND MAKE THE AXIS BITE THE DUST 
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Here's a jaw crusher (the 
Austin-Western 2540) that's 
built to take it and to “dish 
out” a big volume of 
crushed stone. 











Ton nage Rates 


COSTS PER TON TAKE A NOSE DIVE when this big job starts up. 
It’s been carefully engineered to operate smoothly and economically, at 
higher speed—and is of the force feed, overhead eccentric type; a type 
which has proven itself best for rugged, general service. 

Frame, of heavy, welded steel plate, provides an unbreakable assem- 
Pv. 0 Roll a ee bly. Shaft is extra large and jaws extra deep. The bearings used are over- 


for fine reduction crushing. Chain driven rolls size and self-aligning—the finest built and the most economical to operate. 
make possible a wide variation in product size 


tO LLL ELLE LEED 






and assure long service. Austin-Western builds 


~*- f h . The 2540 installed on the job and working—notice 
a San? SS Cue ee the product going up the conveyor. - 


to meet various Capacity requiremen*:. Also roll crushers, like that 
illustrated, and a line of portable plants and accessory equipment 
to serve every pit and quarry need. For the duration, our output is 
earmarked for essential war use. If we may serve you on such work, 
our engineers will be glad to cooperate. THE AUSTIN-WESTERN 
ROAD MACHINERY Co., Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora. 





SUILODERS OF ee ROAD MACHINERY 
Austin(: 4 Western 
S/NCE AV 
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SPECIFY CONTINENTAL! This is assurance to engi- 
neers and operating men throughout the Sand, Gravel 
and Stone industry that they get Materials Handling 
and Power Transmission Equipment of the highest 
quality, properly designed and delivered on schedule. 
Proof of this assurance is attested to by repeat orders 
received from our many customers in this field. And 
it can be your assurance, too. We will welcome the 
opportunity to supply any of your requirements and 
solicit your inquiries. The next time you have a Con- 
veying or Power Transmission problem — SPECIFY 
CONTINENTAL. 

















Our Catalogue No. 40 gives complete information on 
our line of Materials Handling and Power Transmission 
Equipment. Write for a copy today! 
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OS RATTVILLE, ALABAMA 





Industrial Division 
CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 
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TIME DOES TELL...PLENTY! 


The Mack trucks you see on the road today are of all capacities. But 
there’s one thing they have in common. Being Macks, they’re built to last! 
That’s a basic Mack advantage, doubly important in wartime when 
replacements are hard to get. Seven of every ten Macks built ten years ago 
are still on the job. For forty-three years Mack trucks have established a 
record for long life that is still gaining on home front and battle front 
alike. The expression “Built like a Mack truck” was not coined by us, 
but by those who watch Mack trucks at work. 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. Factories at Allen- 
town, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J. Factory 


branches and dealers in all principal cities for service and parts. 








L—_ BUY 


er, come giant Mac 


U. 


stk: 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


S. WAR 


Down to river’s edge from the northwest, land of the tall tim- 
trucks bearing thirty-ton 
. cul from centuries-old trees for the war needs of today. 


loads of logs 








BONDS — 


IF YOU’VE GOT A MACK, YOU'RE LUCKY...I1F YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU’RE WISE! 
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The Symons Cone Crusher with its enormous capacity 

of finely crushed product has been of outstanding ser- 

vice in the wartime construction program. Where the 

demand has been for minus half inch materials as re- 

quired for flying fields, air and naval bases, docks, can- 

tonments, etc., the Short Head Cone has provided these 

in greater tonnage and more quickly than is possible 

with any other type of equipment. Wherever reduc- 

-_ tion crushing is done in quantity, you will find Symons 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 7 Standard and Short Head Cones on the job, producing | 
(Os Aweeits tompon- tononto ME the finer sizes in greater output and at lower cost. 


SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
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Longer Life for Every Bearing Because: 





pre a thrust load on a roller bearing that’s 

already carrying a radial load and you intro- 
duce complex stresses that tend to force the rollers 
from the race . . . that tend to increase sliding 
friction and wear-back between the roller ends and 
the radius of the race . . . and that tend to cause 
earlier fatigue failure. 


That’s why Rollway Solid-Cylindrical Roller 
Bearings split every load into its two simplest 
components of pure radial and pure thrust... 
carrying each of these on separate roller assemblies 
at RIGHT ANGLES TO THE ROLLER AXIS. 
Both torque per bearing and load per roller are 
substantially reduced. You get greater roller cross- 
section and greater roller contact area per unit of 
load, hence more strength to meet stress, and less 
hazard of spalling and brinelling the race. 


You can usually change over from 
other bearings to Rollways of 
higher load capacities without in- 
creasing boundary dimensions. But, 
for maximum life and service, your 
bearings should be carefully chosen 
as to size and type. Send us your 
drawings, or a description of your 
application, for free and confiden- 
tial bearing recommendation. 











For longer bearing life, more 
efficient performance and more 
economical maintenance . . . 


FOLLOW THIS BASIC 
BEARING PRINCIPLE 


@ All radial loads carried at 
right angles to the roller axis. 


@ All thrust loads carried at right 
angles to the roller axis. 
BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, N., Y. 


: BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 84 | S| R Q 8 G a, 
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First, of course, we are proud of the Army-Navy “I 


Hag because it is an award to the 3,000 employees of our 
Richmond refinery. We have long known that their energy, 


devotion and skill merit the highest praise. 


rhe other reason is that this flag is a harbinger of better 
days to come, when we will take pride in offering to industry 


the fruits of Richmond's tremendous war effort 


y we can only hint at the giant strides our petroleum 
research and production have made. We cannot publish the 
specifications of a host of new products, nor the story of how 


old products have been sensationally improved. We cannot 
describe the system by which these products are distributed 


on a world-wide scale 


But we can promise you that, when these facts become 
known, they will open new horizons for American business 


nen and technicians in many fields. They will prove once 


gain that ‘know-how’ can turn yesterday's impossibilities 
into tomorrow s accomplishments 
In the meantime, the Richmond refinery and all of 


Standard of California are living up to the “I 


g bring the inevitable victory nearer 


flag, help 


in 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


We have two reasons to be proud of this Flag 











RPM DELO IS USED IN U.S. NAVY 
DIESELS First used in submarines, RPM 
DELO performed so well that it is now also 
used to lubricate high-speed Diesels in the 
Navy's mine sweepers, sub chasers, landing 
barges, patrol boats and ocean-going tugs. In 
all these vessels it is licking some of the tough- 
est lubricating problems in the world. RPM 
DELO is typical of Stand- 
ard’s development of petro- 


leum products for war. 














RPM DELO is marketed under the following names: 
RPM DELO . Caltex RPM DELO . Kyso RPM DELO 
Signal RPM DELO . Imperial-RPM DELO . Sohio RPM DELO 


Ask your Diesel engine manufacturer or distributor for the 
RPM DELO supplier in your vicinity 
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Drive up and unload an  Ahiwtd: ” 


They start with a cow pasture 
Rel and in a few hours have it ready 
for fighter planes taking off to 
battle . . . with the aid of “swiss cheese” 
steel strips woven into an all-weather 
emergency landing field! That's the kind 
of problem the Corps of Engineers 
thrive on. 
We know, because “Blue Center” goes 
along on so many of their assignments 
. from tractor cranes to mobile cable- 
ways, from river dredges to motorized 
winches. And whether it’s lifting the 





ROEBLING Cue Ciler” 


helps them set the pace! 


ES —— 














face of Mother Earth for the Army or 
passing the ammunition for war plants, 
you'll find Roebling “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope on the job wherever the 
going is tough. 

Roebling is learning every day the ways 
to make “Blue Center” better than ever 
before. Roebling development engineer 
ing, facilities and experience give it the 
extra stamina to meet unusual as well 
as routine jobs . . . to give extra service 
wherever extra service is called for... 
toward Victory. 


It's your wartime duty to use wire ropes EFFICIENTLY! 


Whatever your big job is, you've got a small but 


important job to see that wire rope is properly cared 
for on your equipment. To help you, Roebling has 
assembled a wealth of conservation data on conveni- 
ent tags that operating men can fasten right on to 
reels and equipment. It’s a simple, handy way to 
remind and instruct them about such vital precau- 
tions as: 


















1— PROPER INSTALLATION 
2—CORRECT SPOOLING 
3—PROPER USE OF CLIPS 


4— REGULAR LUBRICATION 
S— FREQUENT INSPECTION 
6— CAREFUL OPERATION 
Our nearest office will gladly furnish as many copies 
of this tag as you need. Ask for Tag “A”. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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PULLING WIRES 


Mile after mile of wires are being processed to 
speed the war effort and to hasten peace. 


Day and night, the finest of steel passes through 
scientifically-controlled patenting furnaces, steaming 
vats that clean and coat, and baking ovens that dry 
With unrivalled skill, through dies of 


jewel-like precision, it is drawn down to wire. 


and degasify. 


With scarcely a pause, spools of it in great numbers 
are cradled in the awesome whirr of robot-like strand- 
ing and laying machines. There, just as steadily as 
they were drawn down, wires are laid up again, first 
into strands and then into rope. In each process, 
strength is gained to supply tough, flexing sinews for 
machines which multiply and quicken man’s capacity 
ten thousandfold. 


SEND FOR ROPE DOPE e Tells how to make wire 


rope last longer—how to handle and install it—how to 


socket or splic e ind a wealth of other helpful informa- 


tion. Engineering information supplied without obligation. 


WHEN YOU NEED PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


sepeciry Union-formed 


= 


Hae Ths 
+ Hd m oy \) 
ead? See ge at 


* Another 6 Months 
of Star 


Performance 


WAR PRODUCTION 
EXCELLENCE WILL BRING 
POST WAR PLUS VALUE 


FOR. PEACE! 


As never before, with ever-increasing skill, our crafts- 
men are producing tough steel tendons for fighting 
machines. Before there can be war machines, however, 
ores, oil, coal and stone must be mined. Steel and metals 
must be made, lumber logged, war plants constructed 
and fitted. Then there must be highways, seaports and 
airports hewn out of the earth around the globe. 

Think! Try to imagine what a limitless, hopeless, 
man-killing job it would: be without modern wire rope 
to do the digging, shoveling, hoisting and countless 
other burdensome tasks. Then resolve to use your 
wire rope with great care. 

UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2156 Manchester Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sale Lake City © New Orleans 
Ashland, Ky ° Atlana 


Chicago . 


Portland 


Tulsa bd Houston bad 
Monahans . 
C-43 





“THE ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE” 
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Synthetic Rubbe?, Al 
for Users of Mechanic 
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War production is up threefold. 
But the vital rubber stock pile is 
dwindling fast. This is the year of 
crisis in rubber. Sa 

There is only one solution... the 
production of synthetic rubber in 
steadily increasing tonnages .. . 
synthetic rubber to take over jobs 
once handled by natural rubber... 
to perform new tasks, serve in new 
applications created by wartime 
need. 

One of the first synthetic rubber 
plants in the Government's pro- 
gram was built and is being oper- 
ated by United States Rubber 
Company . . . another soon will be 
in production. 

Our engineers have been work- 
ing with synthetic rubber since 
1921. During this period they have 
learned that no one _ synthetic 
should be used for all types of 
mechanical rubber goods. They 
have found where and how syn- 
thetic is superior to natural rubber, 
where it is equally as good, where 
it falls short. They know what uses 
each of the five basic commercial 
types of synthetic rubber is best 
suited for — Neoprene, Buna-S, 
Buna-N, Butyl, or Thiokol—and 
how to compound the specific 
synthetic rubber for the specific 
task. U. S. Rubber has used all five 
types and knows which one to 
selectforthe performance required. 


rs 
OR lt a 


UNITED 








STATES 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Division «¢ 


4 . yb 
Information based onthe 
of vast experiments and, pra 
applications of Synthetic rubhet 
has been incorporated in a ne 
com prehensive book, The Five Com 






mercial Types of SYithetic Rubber.& 


This infotmative book traces the 
history pf Synthetic rubber from 
the earliest experiments of Michael 
Faraday to the present. It discusses 
each of the basic types of synthetic 
rubber, tells where it has been used 
successfully in United States Rub- 
ber Company products, and com- 
pares its properties with natural 
rubber. It tells how synthetic rub- 
ber is made. It is a detailed answer 
to the most vital question of the day. 

We feel that The Five Commercial 
Types of Synthetic Rubber is a publi- 
cation of real importance to men 
of industry. Requests made by them 
on their company letterhead will 
be filled promptly.* 
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Rockefeller Center ¢ 
In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 





-The successful use of synthetic 
rubber in mechanical rubber goods 
and the insutance of fully depend- 
able service depend largely upon 
the skill of the manufacturer and 
compounder. Each of the five basic 
commercial types of synthetic per- 
mits a myriad of variations. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has been developing and im- 
proving rubber products for one 
hundred years. Today, the same 
vast resources for research and 
development that resulted in some 
of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments in the rubber industry are 
being devoted to the problem of 
synthetic rubber. A great backlog 
of knowledge already has been 
built. More is being constantly 
added. 
















£ 


*Requests for this Synthetic Rubber Book 
should be addressed to Department (8 
Mechanical Goods Division, United States 
Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, iN. Y. C. 
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LARGE MODERN CEMENT PLANTS NOW 
spx4EIMCO SLURRY FILTERS 





OVER 7000 $a. *. 
AREA 
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SELECTION OF EIMCO FILTERS 
ASSURES OPERATING ADVANTAGES 


To gain a maximum of efficiency one 


of America’s newest cement plants in- 


cluded the use of Slurry Filters to secure: 
1. Reduced fuel consumption. 
2. Increased kiln capacity. 


3. Improved control of raw material 


uniformity. 
4. High waste heat boiler efficiency. 


5. Increased grindability. 


The importance of these factors in mod- 


ern design involved the selection of Slurry 
Filters which were more than just the 
conventional machine. Before orders were 
placed, specifications were carefully de- 
veloped, advantages in construction care- 
fully studied and maintenance and oper- 
ating costs investigated. Eimco Cement- 


Slurry Filters were finally chosen. 


Eimco Filtration Engineers are available 
for consultation and advice. Write us about 


your filtration problems. 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


CHICAGO, 
ltl W. Washington St. 


EL PASO SACRAMENTO 
Mills Bldg. 1217 7th St. 
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TO increase OUTPUT 


AnD CONSEPVE courpment = 


HE Country expects our miners to pro- 
duce more ore, and at the same time 
to make mining machinery last as long as 
possible—to avoid breakdowns at any cost. 
This calls for blasting with Hercomite* 
or Gelamite*, the modern explosives that 
give maximum breakage for every dollar, 
explosives that lay the material down so 
that shovels or mucking machines can load 
speedily and without strain. 
These explosives come in strengths and 
grades for almost all kinds of blasting. 


Many everyday users are obtaining satisfac- 
tory results with Hercomites and Gelamites 
for both surface and underground work. 

The mining industry recognizes the ex- 
tra efficiency and economy of these high- 
cartridge-count explosives, purchasing 
more of them than of any others. 

In your own interest; in the interest of 
increased output; and to conserve equip- 
ment that is hard to replace; we urge you 
to consult us about Hercomite and Gela- 
mite for your work. 








HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


946 King Street - 


INCORPORATED 


- Wilmington, Delaware 
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Dedicated to the ‘Man Behind the Gun,” the Drillers Handbook 
is full of practical advice on how to get more work out of your 
air tools. Also tells how to make them last longer. It’s profusely 
illustrated with valuable charts, diagrams and action pictures. F 
Here are just a few of the important subjects covered: ’ iH i 














The 
Importance of lubrication Preventing freezing in cold Speeding up paving breaker a 
Recommended oils weather operation Ceave & 
Dangers of lack of oil Removing a scuff Suggestions for the the wa 
The line oiler . Drilling costs blacksmith The 
Starting anew machine Examples of drilling rounds Drill sharpening Po 
Cleaning rock drills attach te Air costs b ily is n 
Dangers of worn chucks : anks and bits Hose maintenance | before. 
Wet drilling Bit shapes Modern types of rock drills id. b 
Use of the water tank Dangers of bad shanks The detachable bit g OAC, DU 
name i 
Plus many other important )) The 
subjects, data tables and repair BRANCH OFFICES his ye 
s Birmingham Ala Dallas, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. thou k 
cost record sheets. You can t —— oe Pitsburgh, a ‘beee-. | 
afford to be without this recat Aa El Paso, Texas eeee, Me B moret 
alt Lake City, Utah Sis wit 
valuable handbook. Your free a hay tronwood, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. | 
° ° utte, Mont. os Angeles, Calif. yi-4 , Colo. ) waterv 
copy will be sent postpaid, Chicago, Il. Milwaukee, Wis. Wellave. an ; . 
immediately upon request. Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N.Y. Lexington, Ky. ; awe 
nas airport 
When writing us, please men- CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS ete 
tion the sizes and types of rock Purves E. Ritchie & Son, Ltd., 658 Hornby St., Vancouver, B. C. Th | 
drills you now use. Whitehall Machine & Tools, Ltd., Galt, Ontario e 
- with o 
credit. 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS Bs ae 
appara 
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Subsidiary of The Cleveland Paeumatic Tool Compony 


co 


Conere 


3 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
LEADERS IN DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


CABLE ADDRESS: “ROCKORELL" . 


Pover. 
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E BELONGS to a large fam- 
ily of wonder workers. 
They are men of faith, who per- 
ceive not only the difficulties, but 
the ways to surmount them. 
The Oldest Brother of the fam- 
ily is more active today than ever 





| before. He is over 5,000 years 
| old, but every army drafts him. His 
| name is Military Engineering. 

) The Second Brother also counts 
his years by the thousands, al- 
though his modern name is not 
more than 200 years old. His work 
. with 
) waterways, railways and highways 


is with great structures. . 


| ... with lighthouses, harbors and 
airports. His name is Civil Engi- 
neering. 

The Third Brother is a youth 
with only a century or so to his 
credit. He designs . . . constructs 
3... applies, sells and maintains 
trans- 


His 


apparatus for generating, 
mitting and using power. 








Concrete Mixers . 
Povers * 


CHAIN 


He Helps BOTH 
His Older Brothers 


Mortar and Plaster Mixers * 


BELT 


” 


name is Mechanical Engineering. 

He founded this company 50 
years ago. Here, under the name 
of Rex Mechanical Engineering — 
Rex M. E.—he has been working 
for the Second Brother—Civil En- 
gineering—by providing better 
machines for mixing concrete, 
placing concrete and for remov- 
ing water. 

For the duration, he is working 
for both his Older Brothers—to 
help the Oldest finish his job and 
retire. 

Now, as in the years of peace, 
he designs . . . manufactures. . . 
applies... 


machinery for concrete mixing 


sells and maintains 


and placing, and for water re- 
moval. 

While working to bring V-Day 
nearer, Rex M. E. is learning and 
applying many things that are help- 
ful now, and may be even more so 
afterward. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Moto-Mixers ° 


Speed Prime Pumps 
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To Help You 
Increase Production... 








PARTIAL LIST OF 
STOCKS ON HAND 


Alloy Steels 
Babbitt—Solder 
Bars—Shapes 
Boiler Fittings 
Floor Plate 
Rails—Plates 
Reinforcing—Wire 
Rivets—Bolts 
Shafting—Piling 
Sheets—Strip 
Stainless Steel 
Structurals 
Threaded Rods 
Tubing—Drill Rod 
Welding Rods 








Ryerson Steel-Service offers steel of every 
kind for extension or maintenance or 


equipment repair. Shipment is immediate. 


Practically all of the thousand and one vital uses for steel 
in the nation’s war effort are served by the wide range of 
steels quickly available at Ryerson. A nation-wide organiza- 
tion of ten Ryerson Steel-Service plants is ready to furnish 
the steel you need. 


True, wartime demand has cut into Ryerson stocks, but by 
working with us you can probably get steel if it's anywhere 
to be had. Whether your problems involve procurement, 
application or fabrication you can depend on Ryerson to 
help you meet your requirements. Call Ryerson for prompt 
action when you need steel. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 


Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, - 


Jersey City. 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 
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PROJECT PLANTS 


D. M. ALLAN, director of promotion, Portland 
« Cement Association, in a brief but pointed talk 
to the National Concrete Masonry Association at Chi- 
cago, February 16, made a suggestion in line with our 
editorial discussion of post-war prospects, January 
issue, p. 38. Mr. Allan’s suggestion went beyond ours, 
which stated that if post-war construction takes the 
form of large construction projects remote from es- 
tablished plants or metropolitan centers, we may see 
more nation-wide organizations prepared to move pro- 
ducing equipment to the site of the project, rather 
than move the materials long distances. Mr. Allan’s 
suggestion was to dismantle presently idle concrete 
products plants and set them up on war projects 
where their output would find an immediate outlet. 

Carrying his idea into post-war markets, Mr. Allan 
suggested specially designed portable plants, or port- 
able units of plants, which could move about the 
country to take care of demands where no adequate 
local plant exists. So far as we know, machinery de- 
signers have not given much thought to portable 
products plants, but the idea is worth thinking about. 
As he pointed out, the great advantage concrete 
building products have over all competitive products 
is that the raw materials for concrete are available 
everywhere, and the manufacture of the building prod- 
ucts themselves may take place as near the site of the 
job as may be desired. 

Of course, “gypsy” plants do not appeal to many 
established producers or products manufacturers. 
Portable plants were fought by established aggregates 
producers when they first made an appearance. So the 
portable plant manufacturer was driven to selling 
county highway officials and other local authorities 
who became very obnoxious competitors. Gradually 
manufacturers perfected the equipment and there 
evolved the moveable plant—the transient plant—with 
separate portable units, which, with decent raw ma- 
terials, could turn out satisfactory aggregates in suffi- 
cient volume for most highway jobs. Development of 
large federal construction projects, first dams, later 
war projects, led to project plants, which sometimes 
are superior in some details to older permanent plants. 

Commercial producers woke up to this trend, got 
busy and eventually gathered much of this kind of 
aggregate production into their own organizations, 
which was, and is, the logical answer. Many commer- 
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way, was railway ballast. Even then most main lines 
were well ballasted, but the producer was assured that 
proper track maintenance required 3 per cent of new 
ballast every year, so that with a few hundred miles of 
track to serve, the rock or gravel plant was assured 
steady production indefinitely. 

During the last dozen years that amount of main- 
tenance ballast has not been required. It was found 
by experience that roadbeds eventually became stable 
and not 3 per cent of ballast was pounded in every year 
any more. Then railway machinery builders brought 
out equipment to clean old ballast, so it could be re- 
used; and ballast business dwindled. 

Similarly, large sand and gravel plants were built 
near metropolitan centers during building booms. Now 
it is doubtful that the large cities will ever experience 
again such booms as the 1920’s, because the tendency 
of the last ten years has been dispersion of industry 
and business, partly to avoid high local taxes; partly 
because of the movement of populations into suburbs 
and smaller nearby cities. The telephone, automobile, 
and paved highways have made unnecessary concen- 
trations of industries in big cities. The goal of the 
ordinary working man is to have a home in the country 
and a garden. 

Other aggregate plants were constructed to provide 
for paving a network of state highways. Maintenance 
and rebuilding, widening, grade crossing eliminations, 
etc., will provide for some output from these plants, 
but many are obsolete for efficient production at re- 
duced capacity, and as they are rebuilt, are not 
designed for their original output. Increase in freight 
rates is a factor, which by shortening the radius of 
market territory served profitably has cut down po- 
tential plant capacities. 

Also, we must not overlook the fact that processing 
sand and gravel aggregates has made considerable 
progress, and more progress will be made, which 
means better aggregates with poor raw materials. The 
cost of more processing and more wastage, of course, 
will have to be less than the cost of transportation 
from more distant plants. 

None of these factors is likely to change in the near 
future; and forward-looking producers may well be 
thinking of taking their plants to projects rather 
than waiting for projects to materialize near plants 
—think more and more in terms of project plants. 


cial plants were designed and built to serve what were 
conceived to be permanent markets. For example, rail- 
way ballast. Some 25 years ago, the backbone of the 
commercial crushed stone business, in the East any- ( . 
43 
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HINTS AND HELPS 


Remote Control for 
Hopper Gates 


ILLUSTRATED herewith is a simple 
device for controlling the rate of feed 
out from an aggregates hopper to a 


Hopper gates controlled by chains. There 
are two hoppers. one back of the hopper 
shown in the illustration 


belt conveyor without walking down 
under the hopper to make manual 
adjustments of the gate opening. 
This device is used in a new batch- 
ing plant of the Arrow Sand and 
Gravel Co., Columbus, Ohio, for con- 
trol of feed from two track hoppers 
to a belt conveyor which empties 
into a bucket elevator to fill bins. 
There is a pulley on the hopper gate 
shaft and one conveniently located 
alongside the belt conveyor, on a 
shaft with a hand crank on the other 
end. A continuous chain is wound 
once around each pulley, which is 
similar to a sprocket in that there 
are depressions around the pulley as 
shown, into which the chain links 





seat themselves when the crank is 
turned either way. Thus, the gate 
opening can be changed a positive 
amount determined by the exact dis- 
tance between chain links. 


Determining Horsepower 
From Ammeter Readings 


By JOS. A. SETTER“ 

UNDERLOADED INDUCTION MOTORS Op- 
erate at very poor power factor and 
draw an excessive amount of lagging 
current. This in turn wastes vitally 
needed power in all feeders and in 
distribution eduipment clear back to 
the generating station power. 

Frequently these difficulties can be 
overcome by checking the load and, 
on the basis of such a check, switch- 
ing motors on some of the machines 
to improve the load factor. Loading 
on integral-horsepower induction mo- 
tors can be easily determined with 
practical accuracy by means of a 
hook-on volt-ammeter. 

This method is of unknown origin 
but has been used with practical re- 
sults by several plant electricians for 
a number of years, and has been 
checked for accuracy with design data 
9f motors. With this method it is not 
necessary to lose productive time, be- 
cause the leads to the motor need not 
be disconnected to make the tests. 

Here are the seven simple steps to 
be taken in using this method: 

1. Plot a chart with “% hp” 
against “% full-load amperes” for 
each motor. 

2. Locate point A as 100 percent 
from motor nameplate reading of 
amperes at rated hp of motor. (Also 
it is assumed that the nameplate volt- 


* Industrial Department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Denver, Colo 


age is maintained.) 

3. Disconnect motor from load and 
read no-load amperes with ammeter 
and locate point C in percent of full- 
load current (approximately 25 to 
45 percent depending on speed of 
motor). 

4. Locate point D halfway between 
O and C and draw line DA. 

5. Locate point B on line DA at 50 
percent of the motor hp rating and 
draw CB. 

6. Then line ABC will be the ap- 
proximate curve of the percent horse- 
power output of the motor plotted 
against percent of motor current. 

7. For any motor current, read in 
amperes, calculate the percentage of 
the full-load current, follow horizon- 
tally until line ABC is intersected. 


| 
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Fig. 1: Curve for estimating horsepower 
output of a motor at any load by hook-on- 
volt-ammeter readings 
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Then drop down vertically and read 
the percent load of the rated hp of 
the motor. 

If it is not convenient or feasible to 
disconnect the motor from the load 
as suggested in Step 3, then the no- 
load current can be taken from Fig. 1. 


Left: Arrangement for regulating opening of gate at hopper feeding belt. It comprises a crank and chain rope reeved over sprocket 
which has depressions to positively engage chain links. Right: Diskoperates turnspout for aggregates on top of plant. Crank is above 
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For example, an 1800-r.p.m. motor has 
a no-load current of approximately 
25 percent which is the average for 
motors up to 100 hp. Lower speed 
motors have higher no-load currents, 
in the order of 45 percent of full-load 
current for 600-r.p.m. motors. 

It may be surprising to find that 
the no-load currents are as high as 
that shown in Fig. 1, but it should be 
remembered that the no-load current 
is nearly all magnetizing current at 
practically zero lagging power factor 
and that the actual horsepower in- 
put from the power system is very low. 
This accounts for the rather high cur- 
rents below one-half load where the 
efficiency of the motor is also lower. 

From one-half to full load, it can 





Fig. 2: Applying hook-on volt-ammeter, G.E. 
Type AK-l, to measure motor current 


be seen that the motor current is 
roughly proportional to horsepower 
output because both efficiency and 
power factor are higher and more 
nearly constant. Above full load, the 
current continues to increase in direct 
proportion to the load up to 125 per- 
cent of full load. This can be useful 
as a guide in carrying out wartime 
recommendations on increased motor 
loadings. 

Thus we have a timely, practical, 
and time-saving way to determine the 
horsepower that an a-c motor is de- 
livering just from an ammeter read- 
ing. Accuracy of between 2 and 3 
percent can be expected, subject of 
course to the ammeter accuracy tol- 
erance. 

Another advantage to be obtained 
by the hook-on volt-ammeter is that 
the voltage applied to the motor can 
be read simultaneously with the cur- 
rent. It is obvious that a motor must 
have the proper voltage applied or the 
current will be too high and over- 
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Method of assembly and welding of sand-dryer duct 


heating will result. This will also 
give an indication of the loads on 
feeder copper so that remedies can 
be applied. 

It is hoped that this method will 
serve as an additional tool to help in 
the war program of utilizing all mate- 
rials to the best advantage. Proper 
motoring is a patriotic necessity to 
conserve vital materials. Overmotor- 
ing is a tacit admission of insufficient 
knowledge of the machine and during 
wartime it is almost a crime. This is 
particularly true under present war- 
time conditions when every available 
power unit must be operated up to 
maximum capacity. 


Paddle-Wheel Barge Moves 
Small Dredge Plant 


Don Harts has been operating a 
rather unusual small sand and gravel 
dredge near Worthington, Ind. The 
plant is mounted on platform sup- 
ported by steel tank floats which may 
be moved when the river is 3 ft. above 
normal level. 

This plant is moved by means of a 
unique self-propelled steel barge by 
means of paddle wheels powered by a 
Fordson tractor. A hoist is mounted 
at the prow of the barge for handling 
barrels of oil and fuel for the dredge 
boat. There is also a loader made 
from an old Model A Ford. 





a 


Paddle wheels propel dredge barge which 
is powered with a tractor engine 


Rapid Sand Drying 

IN THE ACCOMPANYING SKETCH is 
shown an arrangement for drying 
sand which appeared recently in En- 
gineering and Mining Journal that 
undoubtedly has applications in the 
sand and gravel field. This arrange- 
ment consists essentially of ventilat- 
ing pipes arranged vertically in a 
dryer for locomotive sand to aid the 
escape of steam, substantially reduc- 
ing the time required to dry rather 
wet sand. Although an ordinary 1-in. 
steel pipe with holes drilled through 
its wall will let some of the steam 
escape, a more efficient vent is one 
with bottom entrance holes, providing 
only loose sand next to the vents and 
preventing the entrance of sand into 
the duct. 

The sand dryer duct is made with 
¥g-in. steel with the aid of an arc 
welding machine. Two plates are cut 
2 in. wide and as long as the duct. 
Next a number of plates 3- x 4-in. are 
cut from the material. Each small 
plate is then bent to form a louver at 
the bottom as shown in the sketch. 
The assembly is started by laying one 
of the long plates flat on the bench 
and then standing the louver plates 
on edge on it, as shown. The welding 
need be only “spots” spaced about an 
inch apart. 

To complete the duct, the other 
plate is then clamped to the top or 
open side, and it is then “spotted” to 
the other sides of the louvers. Dimen- 
sions of this duct, roughly 2- x 3%-in., 
may be unsuited to certain dryers. 
Without changing the size or shape of 
the louver plates the duct may be 
assembled to a thinner dimension by 
using 144-in. instead of 2-in. side 
plates. If the ducts are installed on 
12-in. centers so that it is necessary 
for the steam to travel not over 6 in. 
horizontally through the wet and 
packed sand, the drying will be 
speeded up. 
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Elected Vice-President 

JOHN CURTIN, JR., was recently 
elected resident vice-president and 
general manager of the American 
Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, Penn. 


John Curttn, Jr. 


Mr. Curtin will direct and coordinate 
all department operations of the 
company at Bellefonte and Union 
Furnace and will handle all outside 
and other community relations in 
the Bellefonte area. He was also 
elected a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

For several years during his sum- 
mer vacations from Lehigh Univer- 
sity, John Curtin, Jr., worked in the 
plant of the American Lime & Stone 
Co. In 1930 he graduated from Le- 
high with a B.S. degree, and for 
about a year thereafter he worked 
full time in the plant until he was 
transferred to the sales department. 
The name of Curtin has long been 
associated with the American com- 
pany as John Curtin, Sr., assistant 
manager, started his career 
there 20 years ago. 


sales 


President and Treasurer 

W. C. Henninc has been elected 
president and treasurer of A. Leschen 
& Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. John 
A. Leschen has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of plant and pro- 
duction, and James A. Burns has 
been named secretary 
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Fluorspar Chief 


Harvey T. Mupp has been ap- 
pointed chief of the fluorspar section, 
Office of Operations, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


Joins Calaveras 

MarTIN ULDALL, formerly with Pa- 
cific Portland Cement Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has joined the Calaveras 
Cement Co., replacing Thomas J. 
Walsh who has resigned to accept a 
position in Honolulu. Both men are 
well known in the lathing and plas- 
tering industry on the West Coast. 
Mr. Uldall was formerly associated 
with the Standard Gypsum Co., Inc. 


On Active Duty 

CaPTAIN NELSON W. PICKERING, 
USNR, has been ordered to report for 
active duty in the United States Navy 
and accordingly has resigned as pres- 
ident of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
of Ansonia, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Captain Pickering has been assigned 
to duty as Commander of U. S. Navy 
Section Base at New London and 
commander of local defense forces in 
that area. Before coming to Farrel- 
Birmingham Co. in 1919, Captain 
Pickering served for 15 years in the 
Navy. He graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1908. 


W.P.B. Director General 


Curtis C. Caper, formerly W.P.B. 
assistant deputy director general for 


Industry Divisions, has been ap- 
pointed W.P.B. director general for 
operations, succeeding Ernest Kanz- 
ler, who has resigned. Dr. Ernest W. 
Reip, formerly chief of the W.P.B. 
Chemicals Branch, succeeds Mr. 
Calder as deputy director general. 


Elected President 

JAMES H. ACKERMAN, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co., Northampton, Penn., has 
been named president of the com- 
pany, succeeding Warren W. Ayres. 
George F. Hetfield, attorney, was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors. Marion S. Ackerman, Sr., 


father of Mr. Ackerman, was re- 
elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. All officers also serve as mem- 
bers of the board. Other directors 
reelected were Asa F. Randolph, 
Townsend Rushmore, Edward Bauer, 
Victor M. Cutter, William J. Minsch, 
and Marion S. Ackerman, Jr. 


Resigns 

HERBERT C. ENos has resigned as 
project manager of mines and mill 
for Basic Magnesium, Inc., Luning, 
Nev., and is at home in Chatsworth, 
Calif. 


Transferred 

WILLIAM A. BaTEs has been trans- 
ferred to the Luning, Nev., operations 
of Basic Magnesium, Inc. He had 
been in Golden, Colo., doing experi- 
mental flotation work at the Colorado 
School of Mines experimental plant. 


In the Navy 


Esper E. Jaques, formerly a sales- 
man for the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been commissioned a Lieutenant in 
the Armed Guard of the U.S.N.R. 
and is stationed at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 


Appointed Director of Sales 

RaLPH K. GorrTsHaLt of Seattle, 
Wash., formerly manager of the 
northwestern district of the Atlas 
Powder Co., has been appointed di- 
rector of sales of the explosives de- 
partment and will now be stationed in 
Wilmington, Del., at the general 
offices of the Company. WILLIAM T. 
ManHoop, formerly with the con- 
tractors’ section of the company, will 
succeed Mr. Gottshall as manager of 
the northwestern district. 


Ralph K. Gottshall 
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Hawaiian Visitor 

ALLAN RENTON, president and man- 
ager of Hawaiian Gas Products, Ltd.., 
Honolulu, Hawaii, was a recent visitor 
to the offices of Rock Propucts. Mr. 
Renton is well-known to many lime 
producers in this country as a manu- 
facturer of lime in the United States’ 
possession which has been very much 
in the news. 


Made Treasurer 

CHARLES BaALpbus, secretary, San 
Antonio Portland Cement Co., San 
Antonio, Texas, has been elected 
treasurer of the San Antonio Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Elected Director 


ALBERT R. GREEN, vice-president 
in charge of the Berea Abrasives 
division of the Cleveland Quarries 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected a director of the company, 
replacing Herbert W. Caldwell, for- 
merly president and chairman of 
the board, who retired from the 
latter post about three years ago 
because of ill health. Other board 
members were reelected. 


Added Duties 


THOMAS CHALMERS, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing opera- 
tions for Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
assumed the duties also of vice- 
president in charge of materials. 


General Manager 

ARTHUR R. HALEY, sales Manager 
of the Columbia Cement Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Zanes- 





Arthur R. Haley 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





ville, Ohio, has been named general 
manager. Prior to coming to Zanes- 
ville, Mr. Haley was president of the 
J. R. Loomis Coal and Supply Co. 
of Akron, and vice-president of the 
Akron Coal Co., which owned and 
operated a number of mines around 
Cambridge. 

G. R. GRIMSLEY is now superin- 
tendent of the Columbia Cement Di- 
vision plant at East Fultonham. Mr. 
Grimsley has been with the company 





Reed Grimsley 


24 years. He came to the plant in 
June, 1924, as assistant chemist. Two 
years later he was promoted to chief 
chemist. In 1931 he was made as- 
sistant superintendent. 


Sells Business 

WILLIAM S. Rocers, who will leave 
soon for service with the U. S. Navy, 
announces the sale of an interest in 
both his road construction business 
and in the Georgia Sand and Stone 
Co. to P. Turner Scott of Decatur, 
who recently resigned his position 
as contract manager for the National 
Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
is now engaged in completing the 
contracts held by Mr. Rogers with 
the War Department. Both business 
enterprises will continue in full op- 
eration under the management of 
Mr. Scott and Mrs. Rogers. Mr. Scott 
is a lifelong friend of Mr. Rogers and 
has been associated with him in other 
business enterprises. The Georgia 
Sand and Stone Co. has recently 
been awarded a sand contract at a 
National Defense project located in 
North Georgia. Work on this con- 
tract will begin at an early date and 
will require several months for com- 


pletion. Associated in this operation 
will be Miss Jane Clepper and V. C. 
Strickland, both of whom until a 
few weeks ago were with the Gray- 
stone Aggregate Corp., Macon, Ga. 


Manages Mica Mine 


J. P. Norriz is managing director 
of Purdy Mica Mines, Ltd., operat- 
ing a new property 13 miles north- 
west of Mattawa, Ont. Excellent 
crystals of white mica are found in 
the deposit and so far shipments of 
crude mica have amounted to 2000 
to 3000 lb. per week. At Mattawa the 
company has established a trimming 
and grading shop, with 34 girls and 
three men as operatives. The fin- 
ished product is sold to the Colonial 
Mica Corp., of New York. 


Resignation 

RoBERT W. MCALLISTER, superin- 
tendent and general manager, Co- 
lumbia Cement Co. plant of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., East 
Fultonham, Ohio, has resigned. 


Diesel Consultant 


C. L. Cummins, founder and presi- 
dent of the Cummins Engine Co., 
Columbus, Ind., has been appointed 
executive consultant on Diesel engine 
production to the War Production 
Board, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Appointment of Mr. 
Cummins to this newly created post 
is the result of a conference held re- 
cently in Washington at which time 
W.P.B. officials stressed the need for 
increased production and urged the 
selection of an executive from the 
principal diesel manufacturers to 
undertake this important job. 





Cc. L. Cummins 
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Wagon drill which is used in quarry and 
also for strip-blasting 


R MANY YEARS Paul Frank, North 
} Vernon, Ind., conducted a crushed 
stone business using portable equip- 
ment for the most part. In this way 
he gained a keen insight into the 
business and its operating problems. 
In 1932 he established his first per- 
manent plant at its present site a 
few blocks from the edge of town. In 
addition he had a temporary plant 
south of Versailles, Ind., built in 
1941, which he sold late in 1942 to 
the McNamara Construction Co. This 
plant was later moved to New Found- 
land. 

In January of 1939 he started re- 
modeling and changing his North 
Vernon plant. Changes included the 
installation of a new Pioneer Engi- 
neering Works primary crusher, and 
the replacement of all the conveyors 
and screens until now his plant is 
100 percent Pioneer equipped. It is 
also noteworthy because it uses roll 
crushers for all secondary and final 
crushing. 


Unusual Roll Crusher 

As the plant near Versailles also 
used rolls, the experience of Mr. 
Frank with this type of equipment is 
not confined to a single installation. 
This is ample evidence that he likes 
and approves of that type of reduc- 
tion equipment. Factually, he thinks 
that the possibilities for continuous 
and economical operation by the use 
of rolls has been overlooked by many. 

Owing to increased demands for 
agricultural limestone during May, 
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Rolls Do the Entire Job 


All secondary and finish grinding at 
Paul Frank Quarries handled by roll 
crushers, including a new three-roll type 


By WALTER B. LENHART 


1942, he installed as an experiment a 
third set of rolls that are a radical 
departure from standard roll prac- 
tice. This equipment has three rolls, 
instead of two as in most installa- 
tions. 

This unique installation consists of 
a standard set of 22- x 40-in. Pioneer 
rolls with one roll shell being plain 
and the opposite fluted. Mounted 
above the rolls and held in place by 
suitable heavy take-up springs is the 
third fluted roll that is driven from 
the other rolls. The feed comes into 
the side of the machine as shown in 


the illustration and at a point just 
below the top fluted roll. This third 
roll tends to act as a primary reduc- 
tion unit for the other two rolls be- 
low it. The two lower rolls are spaced 
3% to % in. apart, the upper roll 
being spaced 1 to 1% in. from the 
No. 2 roll, as illustrated, and acts as 
a primary crusher when the feed is 
1% to 3% in. or larger. Material 
readily drops off the No. 2 and No. 3 
rolls, and no difficulties are experi- 
enced. Paul Frank, the owner, con- 
siders this machine a successful two- 
stage roll crusher. It is the first in- 


Diagram showing position of three-roll crusher and direction of feed 
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General view of Paul Frank Quarries. Overburden is an oil shale deposit. Note well-maintained quarry floor 


stallation of its kind that we know 
of, and so far the experiment is 
working out satisfactorily. Later we 
will have more to say regarding his 
other two sets of Pioneer rolls. 


Crushing Operations 


The first novelty encountered in 
the plant is the feeding device for 
the primary crusher. This is essen- 
tially a pan feeder, but instead of 
pans there are pipe-like cross mem- 
bers with a 5 in. horizontal space 
between each pipe. Thus any quarry 
stone that is minus 5 in. can drop 
through these grids, and fall to the 
30-in. offbearing crusher belt, and 
the plus 5-in. material is fed slowly 
into the crusher. The feeder is 40 in. 
x 10 ft. and is installed with its long 
axis at right angles to the crusher 
eccentric shafting and so iocated 
that trucks dump direct onto the 
feeder. This is another “first,” being 
the first unit of this type that Pioneer 


Engineering Works made and it, too, 
is working highly satisfactorily. 

The primary crusher is a 30- x 
42-in. Pioneer and is unusual in that 
it has an all-welded steel frame. It 
is of the overhead eccentric type with 
reversible manganese steel jaws. The 
75-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor that 
drives this unit, through a flat belt 
drive, also drives the feeder. The 
feeder is driven by a roller chain 
drive from the crusher. The adjust- 
ing mechanism for regulating size of 
crusher discharge (ordinarily set at 
minus 5 in.) operates through a pair 
of worms and gears which operate 
two adjusting screws simultaneously 
so equal movement of the wedges are 
obtained. This prevents misalign- 
ments and consequent heating. The 
safety toggle is so designed that it 
will shear if tramp iron endangers 
the mechanism. Here again, is an- 
other piece of equipment that was 
the first of its type to be sent out of 
the Pioneer Engineering Works. When 


Left: Looking down on third roll of three-roll crusher; 
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we asked Mr. Frank how he liked the 
crusher he said, “It’s a honey.” 

The crusher products fall to an 
inclined 30-in. belt that delivers to 
a rebuilt 3- x 6-ft. Simplicity vibrat- 
ing screen. This is a scalping screen 
and is provided with 4-in. square wire 
cloth. The undersize passes to a long 
inclined belt serving the main screen- 
ing plant, and the oversize falls to a 
set of 54- x 24-in. Pioneer rolls. These 
are of the slugger type and have 
fluted manganese steel shells. The 
fluted shells are synchronized so as 
to mesh somewhat like an ordinary 
set of gears. However, in practice it 
has been learned that the rolls func- 
tion properly whether they synchro- 
nize or not. This is especially impor- 
tant when one considers the fact that 
roll shells can creep on their cores 
(and often do) in which event the 
shells would not synchronize (or 
mesh). 

When roll crushing was first pio- 
neered many years ago it was the 
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Tractor equipped with bulldozer is a useful tool in the quarry to clean up after shovel 
and to keep roadways in shape 


practice to drive one roll with a flat, 
straight belt. The other roll was 
driven by a second flat, but crossed 
belt and both from the same line 
shaft. This was a cumbersome instal- 
lation. At this crushing plant the 
power is applied to the countershaft, 
transmitted to the stationary roll 
through a pinion and gear, and then 
to the floating roll through a pair of 
Star gears that are enclosed and 
which run in oil 

The teeth of the star gears are 
long and so designed as to make a 
practical gear drive regardless of the 
spacing between the faces of the 
two rolls. The star gears are of about 
the same pitch diameter as the rolls. 
This set of rolls weighs 38,100 lb. and 
is driven by a 150-hp. General Elec- 
tric motor through V-belt drives. 

Due to the use of fluted roll shells, 
this unit can take 6-in. feed rock as 
a maximum size. This contrasts with 
2%4-in. rock had plain smooth shells 


Left: Vibrating screen which has been rebuilt to serve as a scalper. 
conveyor in the center feeds the scalping screen 
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been used. Normally this machine re- 
duces the rock to 1%¢-in. size. It has 
a capacity of 150 tons per hour taken 
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Trucks dump into grid-type feeder to pri- 
mary crusher 

as an overall average. The tonnage 

will vary with the fineness. The ma- 

chine last year treated 300,000 tons 

of stone. During the two years it has 

been installed the faces of the shells 


have been built up twice with man- 
ganese steel electrodes. It has proven 
to have a large capacity, a large 
ratio of reduction, and handles wet, 
sticky material without trouble. 

This set of rolls discharges to the 
previously mentioned, long inclined 
belt conveyor that delivers to two 
parallel 4- x 10-ft. Pioneer vibrating 
screens that operate dry. Immedi- 
ately below and in line with the above 
two screens are two 4- x 8-ft. Pioneer 
vibrating screens that can operate 
either wet or dry so that either 
washed or dry stone can be produced 
simultaneously. These screens are 
equipped with Timken roller bear- 
ings. The pans are balanced and 
weight counterbalanced in the fly 
wheels, with a minimum of vibration 
transmitted to the foundation mem- 
bers. 

If desired, the oversize passes to a 
horizontal belt conveyor that delivers 
the material to the second set of 
Pioneer rolls. These are 22 x 40 in., 
One roll having a smooth face and 
one fluted. This unit will take 3-in. 
material and reduce it to any pre- 
determined size in the plus '%-in. 
range. It requires a 75-hp. motor and 
operates at 460 lineal feet per min- 
ute roll surface speed. The percentage 
of each size produced can be some- 
what controlled by the setting of the 
shell. This unit will handle around 
80 tons per hour when reducing to 
1 in. The throughs from this set of 
rolls falls to the long inclined belt 
previously mentioned serving the 
screening plant. 

The third (3-roll set) of rolls are 
22 x 40 in. and are intended for the 
production of the finer sizes of stone 
and especially agricultural limestone. 
Mr. Frank enjoys a large business in 
that field. The product from this set 


Right: Motor to the left drives the jaw crusher, and the belt 
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CRUSHING 


Crushing plant is completely enclosed. The three-roll crusher is in the building to the left 


of rolls is elevated by means of a 
bucket elevator to a 4- x 8-ft. Pioneer 
vibrating screen for the final sizing 
of the agricultural (and small di- 
ameter) stone. The plant, as a whole, 
ordinarily produces six sizes of stone 
simultaneously. 

All of the three sets of rolls are of 
heavy enough design and feed with 
the proper size of stone so that all 
units run smoothly and quietly. 

Owing to the several defense jobs 
in the area very little material is 
accumulating in the stockpiles which 
are simple ground storage piles and 
reclaimed by Haiss loaders. All de- 
liveries are made by trucks. 

The plant was designed coopera- 
tively by Mr. Frank and Pioneer En- 
gineering Works and built by Paul 
Frank, president and owner of the 
operation. George Pearcy is office 
manager. 


The Quarry 
The overburden is unusual. It is an 
oil shale and is from 25 to 30 ft. 





Yard loading is facilitated with crawler 
tread loader 
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thick: This, as well as the limestone, 
is drilled with Worthington wagon 
drills using Atlas Geolodyn No. 1 
powder. The overburden or rock is 
loaded by one of three Koehring 
shovels as he has available a No. 401, 
501 and a 604. Ingersoll-Rand and 
Worthington compressors supply air 
for drilling. 


Cement Kilns for Sponge 
Iron Production 


UTILizaTION of rotary cement kilns 
to make sponge iron to keep the in- 
dustry going was advocated by Dr. 
Harvey N. Davis, director of scien- 
tific research and development for 
the War Production Board, and pres- 
ident of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, in an address at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. 

Compared with the total of about 
64 million tons of pig iron produced 
in this country, the estimated pro- 
duction of sponge iron from cement 
kilns would be very small, perhaps 
around 500,000 tons. Despite the 
small production and the minor posi- 
tion of sponge iron in the iron in- 
dustry, Mr. Davis expressed the opin- 
ion that the move would be a mate- 
rial help in keeping the kilns as well 
as the sponge iron industry going. 
The iron, he said, might be produced 
without any great change in the 
kilns. In any event, he added, the 
final product “at least would be sin- 
tered, partially reduced, good blast 
furnace feed, and anything beyond 
that is gravy.” 

Dr. Davis is at least a year behind 
the times in his suggestion, which 
was made long ago in Rock PropuctTs 
—after its editors knew that cement 
kilns were already being used to 
sinter iron ore. There is a method, 
the Basset process, invented by a 





Frenchman and first installed in 
Spain, for making pig iron and port- 
land cement in a rotary kiln simul- 
taneously. This process was described 
in detail in Rock Propvucts, July, 
1936, pp. 48-51, by Denys Choffat, the 
engineer who made the Barcelona, 
Spain, installation. The chief factor 
in the process is operating the kiln 
with a reducing flame, which com- 
bines the oxides of the minerals to 
form portland cement clinker, but 
reduces the iron oxide, forming iron, 
which is tapped off ahead of the 
clinker. The clinker floats over it. 


R.F.C.’s Bellefonte 
Lime Investment 

REFERENCE was made on p. 18 of 
the “News Flashes’ in Rock Prop- 
ucts for January to the decision of 
the Defense Plant Corporation not 
to lend government capital for new 
lime plants. It was said the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation’s pre- 
vious experience at Bellefonte, Penn., 
was a factor in its successor’s (D.P.C.) 
decision. The reference, of course, was 
to the R.F.C.’s loan to the Chemical 
Lime Co. We are informed that when 
the National Gypsum Co. took over 
the Chemical Lime Co. properties, 
National assumed all of Chemical’s 
indebtedness on the principal ad- 
vanced by R.F.C., and all obligations 
have been fully carried out. Thus, 
while the R.F.C. had some uneasy 
years about the security of its invest- 
ment in the lime industry, it now 
has none, thanks to the good man- 
agement of the National Gypsum Co. 
and its financial strength. 





Lime Remains in Group 
III of Critical List 

THE WPB has issued its Seventh 
Material and Supply List which is 
compiled bimonthly to reflect the rel- 
ative current supply or status of ma- 
terials useful to the war program. 
Lime is still included in Group III, a 
list of materials that are considered 
available in quantities significant 
enough to make them available as 
substitutes for scarcer materials, un- 
less supplies are restricted locally by 
labor, manufacturing, or tranporta- 
tion difficulties, according to a Na- 
tional Lime Association bulletin. 


Rock Wool Plant Burns 


GuARDIAN Rock Woot Co., Easley, 
Mo., lost its entire plant and equip- 
ment in a fire which completely de- 
stroyed the frame and metal 
sheathed structure. The loss is esti- 
mated at $50,000. 
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SCRUBBING 


How California Rock and Gravel Co. 


Cleans Aggregates, Sells Red Clay 
and Promotes Efficiency 


ee OF ALL possible sources 
of revenue is featured at the 
plant of California Rock & Gravel 
Co., aggregate producers with facili- 
ties located between Livermore and 
Pleasanton, Calif. 

The company produces six classes 
of coarse aggregates and two of sand, 
and has developed a profitable side 
line through reclamation of red clay 
from waste water for sale to refrac- 
tory plants. 

The aggregate pit is located about 
one-third of a mile from the plant. 
Excavation is done with a Bucyrus- 
Monighan walking type dragline 
equipped with a 3-cu. yd. Page bucket. 


Walking excavator at the pit loads the field conveyor 


By W. L. NETHERBY* 


With this new excavator, depths to 
50 ft. are successfully reached. 
Material is handled from the drag- 
line to the plant by a series of 24-in. 
belt conveyor sections. The first 200- 
ft. section is portable, to enable it 
to be moved alongside the pit and 
thus eliminate any intermediate han- 
dling. Material is dumped from the 
dragline bucket into a receiving hop- 
per equipped with a reciprocating 
feeder. This hopper is a specially- 


built structure, and may be moved 
easily on skids to any point along 
the portable section. 

The initial conveyor section dis- 
charges to a section 575 ft. long, 
which takes the material up an in- 
cline and out of the pit. The final 
section of the field conveyor is 630 
ft. long, and terminates at the pri- 
mary crushing unit of the plant. The 
sections are powered by one Westing- 
house and two Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tors in 25-, 15- and 20-hp. capaci- 
ties, respectively. Belt speed is 375 
f.p.m. 

Aggregates in the following sizes 
are produced at the plant: 3/16- to 


Hopper is built on skids so it may be moved conveniently 
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View of the plant. The conveyor in the foreground runs to the track unloading chute. Ribbon screw classifiers over bins 
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5/16-in.; 5/16- to %%-in.; 
%-in.; %- to 1%-in.; 
and 1'%4- to 2%'%-in. Fine sand is 
minus 442-mesh, and coarse sand 
minus 3/16-in. In addition, crushed 
rock screenings are produced. 


¥44-in. to 
1%- to 1%-in.; 


Scrubbing Begins 

Native material is composed pre- 
dominately of red clay, mixed with 
rock and sand. It is taken from the 
field belt into a rotary scrubber, 
which has conical screen sections at 
the end for first processing. These 
screens pass minus 3'2-in. material, 
and discharge it via twin chutes into 
a Link-Belt reciprocating washer. Re- 
jects fall directly from the conical 
section into a 13-in. McCully primary 
crusher powered by a 50-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers motor with multiple V-belt 
drive 

The main plant conveyor, a 24-in 
belt 270 ft. long and traveling at 
300 f.p.m., takes material from the 


a’ ~ @ 


SCRUBBING 





primary installations and delivers it 
to the top set of screens. This is a 
4- x 14-ft. Allis-Chalmers triple-deck 
unit. The top screen passes 1%4-in. 
material; the middle deck, %-in.; 
and the bottom deck, %2-in. The %- 
to 1%4-in. material scalped from the 
second screen and the 2- to %-in. 
material from the third screen are 
chuted to the bunkers. Material re- 
jected by the top screen goes to a 
4- x §8-ft. Allis-Chalmers double- 
deck vibrating screen with 2'2- and 
1%4-in. mesh. Material graded 2% 
in. to 1% in. is scalped off the bot- 
tom deck and sent to the bunker. 
The 114-in. to 1%4-in. material pass- 
ing this screen is likewise sent to 
the bunkers. 

Plus 2'4-in. material is transferred 
to a surge bin, and thence to a 
Newhouse secondary crusher. Then it 
is circuited back to the 4- x 14-ft. 
screen unit. Inasmuch as the demand 
for the 2'4- to 1%%-in. rock is less 


track hopper and belt to primary sotary scrubber 


than that for the smaller grades, 
the flow has been arranged so that 
this product may be sent through 
the secondary crusher as the need 
arises. 

Rock passing the '2-in. screen of 
the 4- x 14-ft. unit is taken to a 
double-deck A.-C. 4- x 12-ft. screen. 
The top screen is 5/16-in. mesh, and 
the lower is built with three screen- 
ing sections. The first two sections 
pass 4'2-mesh, and the last section 
passes 3/16-in. One-half to 5/16-in. 
material is taken off the top screen 
and sent to bunkers, and 3/16- to 
5/16-in. is rejected from the lower 
screen and also sent to a bunker. 
Fine and coarse sand passing the 
lower screen goes into 48-in. Wemco 
twin ribbon screw classifiers, and 
from them to the bunkers. 

Use of these sand classifiers is par- 
ticularly interesting as they are rela- 
tively new in gravel plant operation 
in this area. They have, however, 
been used extensively in mine plants 
for a long’ period. They make good 
scrubbers. 

The installation was made last year. 
The problem was to wash, size and 
dewater about 60 tons of sand per 
hour. The feed contained a large 
percentage of very fine sands and a 
large proportion of water—approxi- 
mately 600 g.p.m. In order to save a 
maximum amount of fine sands as 
well as to overflow the slimes and 
water, classifiers with extra large pool 
areas and high overflow weirs were 
designed. 

The two Wemco Simplex double- 
pitch screw classifiers, 48 in. in di- 
ameter by 25 ft. 6 in. long, have 
produced more than the specified 
tonnage. Moisture is reduced to be- 
tween 12 and 15 percent. 


Making Extra Sand 


Product of the plant runs only 
about 35 percent sand, while the nor- 
mal demand is for about 15 percent 
additional. So the 3/16-in. to 5/16-in. 
rock scalped off the bottom screen 
may be taken by belt conveyor to an 
8-cu. yd. surge hopper, and thence 
to a Symonds impact crusher dis- 
charging to a 4'2-mesh, 4- x 14-ft. 
screen. Material passing this is trans- 
ferred to the screw classifier and 
rejects are sent back to the crusher. 

California Rock & Gravel Co. has 
encountered some demand for crushed 
rock screenings. This material is ob- 
tained by tapping the flow from the 
secondary crusher, taking it by belt 
to a separate screening house, and 


(Continued on page 70) 
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B* PERMISSION Of the writers we 
print here an exchange of corre- 
spondence between Stanton Walker, 
director of engineering, National Sand 
and Gravel Association, and Fred C. 
Bond, head, Minerals Research Lab- 
oratory, Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., regarding the application of 
various mathematical formulas given 
in Mr. Bond’s article on “Blending 
Sand” in the October issue of Rock 
Propucts, pp. 60 and 65. These may 
help others who have tried out the 
formulas, which should be of very 
practical value in making specifica- 
tion sand. 


Mr. Walker to Mr. Bond 


I have read with interest your ar- 
ticle on sand blending in the October, 
1942, issue of Rock Propucts. I have 
been interested in checking through 
the deriviation of the equations and 
comparing them with procedures 
which I use. I am wondering if cer- 
tain limitations on Equation 2 should 
not be stated and if further explana- 
tion of S, in Equation 6 is not needed. 

It is evident, I believe, that Equa- 
tion 2 applies only when it is consid- 
ered that all of the fines which are 
removed come from the finest avail- 
able size or sizes. Referring to your 
example, the 18.5 percent of material 
removed had to be considered as all 
coming from the minus 200-mesh 
fraction, to make the equation stand 
up; none of it could be considered as 
coming from the —100+-200 fraction. 

As a matter of fact, that is prob- 
ably as good an assumption as any 
to make with respect to water classi- 
fication, although I am sure that you 
will agree that it is not a strictly true 
one and becomes less nearly true as 
the “length” of the discarded material 
increases. However, I raise the ques- 
tion if the limitation should not be 
stated. 

You say that Equation 2 applies 
“to removal of fines by air separation 
or by screening as well as by wash- 
ing.” It applies to screening only in 
a limited sense, does it not? That is 
to say, the screening must be done in 
such a manner as to remove all of the 
rejects from the finest sizes available. 
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Clarifying the Sand Blending Problem 


Application of Formulas Given in October Issue 


For example, in your illustration, 
based on too much —100, it would be 
necessary to make the screen separa- 
tion at No. 200. If that bracket did 
not supply sufficient “rejects” then, 
after it was all removed, some of the 
next larger sizes would be removed. 

It seems to me that the applicabil- 
ity of Equation 2 should be limited to 
air or water separation; Equation 6 
appears to be the one most applicable 
to separation by screening. 

In order for Equations 5 and 6 
(Particularly 6) to be clear, it seems 
to me that further discussion is need- 
ed. Let us consider your example in 
Table 1 and assume that we wish to 
discard —28 material so that only 40 
percent passes that sieve. 


( 51—40) 
Z—100 —————- = 18% 
(100—40) 
to be discarded. It is obvious here 
than S,—100 and Equation 5 becomes 
Equation 1. 
It follows of course that: 
100 - 51—18 - 100 
Pos —40% 
100—18 
It also follows that: 
100 - 70.5—18 - 100 
P,, —64% 
100—18 
And so on for P, and P,, (when S,, is 
still 100), but what about P,., Pip, 
etc.? In the case of P,,, S,, is not 
100, but 








37-1 


100» 73 





51-0 
and I do not believe that is obvious 
to the average reader. 
Then, 
100 - 37.1—18 - 73 


P,. = 29.3% 





100—18 
In my own work I have never set 
up equations in a formal way although 
I have followed a pattern which, I 
suppose, amounts to a series of equa- 
tions and which could be represented 
quite well by your equations. 


Mr. Bond to Mr. Walker 


I was glad to learn of your interest 
in my article on sand blending in 


Rock Propucts for October, and will 
endeavor to deal with the points 
raised in your letter. 

In the first place, you are correct 
in stating in applying Equations 1 
and 2 the term “fines’ must be lim- 
ited to include only material suffi- 
ciently fine to pass the finest screen 
size concerned. This was stated in 
the article in the first paragraph un- 
der “Washing.” 


Referring to the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs of your letter, the separa- 
tion obtained by screening is assumed 
to be complete, and the screen size at 
which the separation is made must be 
as fine or finer than the mesh of the 
finest screen used in the calculation. 
Otherwise the above definition of 
“fines” would not apply and Equations 
5 and 6 must be used. 


Equations 3 and 4 for blending, and 
Equations 5 and 6 for separating, 
must be used in all cases where the 
finer material blended or separated 
contains particles which are retained 
on the finest mesh size used in the 
calculation; or, in other words, in all 
cases where S, is less than 100 per- 
cent. 


Special Application 

I have checked your calculations 
for screen sizes of 28-mesh and larger. 
As I derived the equations it is neces- 
sary to know the percent weight 
passing any screen size “n” in the sep- 
arated product “S,” and in the head 
sample H before P,, (the percent pass- 
ing size “n’’ in the product “P,”) can 
be calculated. In your example you 
calculated the percentage of the 
minus 28 mesh material which would 
pass 48 mesh, and used this value of 
S,, to calculate P,,. This is a spe- 
cial application that was not covered 
specifically in my general equations, 
but as you have shown, the equations 
apply to any case where S, can be 
found, whether by calculation or by 
determination. 


The equations have been useful 
in our laboratory in blending and sep- 
arating problems. I appreciate your 
interest in them and hope that you 
may find applications for them. 
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The Army Can't Wait 


Henry J. Kaiser Co. sets up concrete batch- 
ing plant with long conveyors designed 


to reduce rail and 


RMY CANTONMENTS can't wait, and 
A it’s seldom that the Henry J. 
Kaiser Company can, either. One of 
the biggest contracting organizations 
in the country, the company has built 
up a reputation for getting things 
done the fast way—dams, aggregate 
plants, cement plants, magnesium 
plants and steel mills spring up in 
the footsteps of Kaiser’s crew of 
young men 

So when they were awarded a size- 
able contract for construction at one 
of the Army’s cantonments in north- 
ern California, they set to work plan- 
ning a job layout that would speed 
the work. One of the leading items 
in their bid was concrete work; there 
was a lot of it, and the time was too 
short to permit building an elaborate 
stationary batching and mixing plant 
at the site. They looked around a lit- 
tle, and came back with a plan in- 
volving partial use of existing facili- 
ties plus installation of new equip- 
ment that solved their problem. 

A nearby building materials com- 
pany had the facilities that gave them 
their start: spur track, yard area and 
aggregate handling and storage struc- 
tures. They coupled this set-up to a 
portable bulk cement plant, moved 
transit-mix trucks to the job, and in 
record time were delivering concrete 
to the project 


Batching Facilities 


Existing structures included two 
parallel banks of 100-ton timber 
bunkers, twelve in all Running 


alongside them was the spur track, 
over which came aggregates and sand 
in bottom-dump gondolas. Material 
was discharged into a track hopper, 
reclaimed by a 24-in. belt conveyor, 
and transferred via a bucket elevator 
to an 18-in. shuttle belt running along 
the centerline of the two rows of 
bunkers. A transfer car was used to 
direct the aggregate or sand by chute 
to the proper bunker. Link-Belt con- 
veying equipment and Goodyear belt- 
ing was used throughout. 

That was the existing set-up—but 
it made no provision for either batch- 
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By A. LINDLEY 


ing of aggregate or handling of bulk 
cement. The Kaiser organization 
therefore secured the use of four of 
the bunkers, two for %4-in. to %-in. 
gravel, one for 34-in.- to 1%4-in., and 
one for sand. Johnson 1-cu. yd. auto- 
matic weigh boxes were installed be- 
low the discharge gate of each of the 
four bunkers. A Noble bulk cement 
plant was erected ahead of the bunk- 
ers. Finally, a 30-in. belt running on 


truck haulage 


Rex idlers and powered by a 30-h.p. 
electric motor was installed on an in- 
clined trestle to carry aggregate and 
sand from the bunkers to the plant. 
This belt was designed to travel at 
340 f.p.m. 

The bulk cement plant is of steel 
construction throughout, and provides 
cement handling and storage units, 
water storage and metering equip- 
ment, a fully automatic cement weigh- 
ing system and a batch box for 4-cu. 
yd. batches. In operation, each classi- 
fication of aggregate and sand is 
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Looking toward the bulk cement plant from the aggregate bunkers. In center foreground 
is the 30-in. belt conveyor carrying aggregates to plant. At left, tracks to receive aggregates 
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weighed out in the boxes below the 
bunkers, then discharged consecu- 
tively onto the belt going to the 
plant’s batch box 

Cement is unloaded from boxcars 
on the track adjacent to the plant 
with a car unloading shovel equipped 
with preformed wire rope, and is 
taken into a receiving hopper at the 
elevator boot. The elevator flights 
reclaim it and lift it to the top of 
the 2000-sack cement silo. Incident- 
ally, the silo is constructed with bolted 
ring sections so that storage capacity 
can be varied to meet different condi- 
tions on other projects. 

Weighing of cement is entirely au- 
tomatic. The operator pulls a switch, 
starting the screw conveyor, which 
takes the material from the bottom 
of the silo to the 27-cu. ft. weigh box. 
When the correct weight for each 
batch is attained, the flow of cement 
is cut off photoelectrically. 

After the correct amount of ce- 
ment is weighed out and the three 
classifications of aggregate are in the 
batch box, the platform man pulls a 
lever which drops the material 
through clamshell type gates into the 
truck mixer. Simultaneously, water 
is automatically metered into the 
mixer. Transit mixers are Rex 4-cu. 
yd. type mounted on Peterbilt and 
Ford trucks. 


Cut Truck Haulage with 
Conveyor to Rail Line 


With the plant completed, Henry J. 
Kaiser Company went to work on the 
contract. A stumbling block soon de- 
veloped, however. Heavy military 
traffic caused congestion on the main 
railroad line serving the plant with 
aggregate, resulting in delays. There 
was another railroad line that passed 
about a mile from the plant, but 
which did not connect with the spur. 
Another conveyor was installed, with 
a 24-in. belt and speed of 420 f.p.m., 
to discharge into the sand bunker. 
A truck hopper was built at its lower 
terminus, and a dirt ramp was thrown 
up for unloading. Sand is brought 
in on the other line, unloaded from 
gondolas into trucks by a 5-cu. yd. 
Osgood clamshell excavator and 
hauled without delay to the conveyor. 
This by-pass means of transportation 
can relieve the load on the main line 
to the plant by 25 per cent, which is 
usually sufficient to assure continuous 
operation. 

They found another way of speed- 
ing up production. The %-in. cable 
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Transfer car running over the top of the aggregates to move aggregates from horizontal 


conveyor into bunkers 
. 





Transit mixer truck taking a 4-cu. yd. batch. Note bulk cement car unloader to the right 


which has speeded up operations 
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POWER 


Getting Most For Electric Dollars 


Cement plants may reduce electric 
power costs very substantially by 
proper selection of motor equipment 


apo ELECTRIC POWER is used uni- 
versally by the cement industry 
on account of its flexibility, permit- 
ting shutdowns of some plant sec- 
tions while production continues in 
others. It reduces periods of involun- 
tary interruption of manufacture in 
an industry where continuous opera- 
tion is required to preserve product 
uniformity to meet rigid specifica- 
tions. Further, the means of its dis- 
tribution and utilization leave a wide 
latitude in formulating plans for al- 
terations in existing plant layouts and 
extensions 

Lastly, an alert management will 
certainly want to know how much 
power is consumed in accomplishing 
the various steps of manufacture, 
especially in grinding, which is a con- 
tinuous and costly operation. Elec- 
tric power lends itself readily to the 
measurement and subsequent record- 
ing of departmental energy require- 


By C. D. LAWTON* 


ments, which is a valuable aid to effi- 
cient plant management. 


Power Source 


A correct selection of the source 
of electric power required for cement 
plant operation requires careful an- 
alysis. Correct selection must take 
into consideration availability, con- 
tinuity, and cost, if the power is pur- 
chased, compared with the overall 
cost when power is generated in a 
plant operated by the cement com- 
pany. 

The selection, therefore, is usually 
based on plant economics in which 
operating costs and fixed charges 
form the basis of comparison. Other 
factors, including those of plant lo- 
cation, must be considered; and 
whether the plant is located in the 


In a Southern cement plant, synchronous motors drive primary and secondary wet grind- 
ing ball mills in close circuit with classifiers 
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United States or in a foreign country 
plays no minor part in the final de- 
cision. 

In the United States the trend to- 
ward purchased power began years 
ago and has continued in importance, 
because it has been found more eco- 
nomical to purchase power and to 
conserve fuel for burning the clinker, 
by the use of major improvements in 
the rotary kiln which have increased 
its thermal efficiency. In existing ce- 
ment plants which employ compara- 
tively short kilns, using either the 
wet or dry process, the exit gas tem- 
peratures are usually high enough to 
permit power generation which, in 
some plants, provides sufficient elec- 
trical energy to operate the entire ce- 
ment plant. In such cases, the pre- 
vailing power rates determine whether 
the available heat from the kiln gases 
should be utilized for power genera- 
tion. If the power rates are low 
enough, it may be economical to dis- 
regard the heat carried out by the 
kiln gases and waste it. The capital 
cost of waste-heat power plants is 
high; and the fixed charges, plus the 
additional fuel required in the kiln 
to which waste-heat boilers are con- 
nected, comprise the total power cost 
and, hence, the basis upon which the 
engineer must determine which type 
of power is the more economical. 

In cases where the cement plant 
includes a fuel-fired power plant to 
generate the required power, assum- 
ing that the plant is an isolated one 
where market fluctuations may be a 
serious detriment to uniform power 
costs, steam turbines or Diesel en- 
gines may be employed—the former 
with at least two fuel-fired boilers, 
the latter with multiple units to per- 
mit operation at high efficiency when 
power requirements are curtailed be- 
cause of a decrease in cement output. 
The choice which faces the engineer 
in the selection of power to be thus 
employed is an involved one, depend- 
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ing upon such factors as the availa- 
bility of suitable fuel oil, fresh water 
for steam generation or for Diesel 
cooling, the skilled labor available and 
the production rating of the cement 
plant 

Because a large capital investment 
is required for a power generating 
station using either waste-heat or 
fuel-fired boilers, in order to keep the 
power costs of the cement plant at a 
normal rate, it is obvious that the 
plant should be operated at normal 
capacity. A power plant, in order to 
realize a normal return on the invest- 
ment, requires continuity of cement 
plant operation, which in turn de- 
pends upon a sustained market for 
cement 

In the operation of a portland ce- 
ment plant, the main purpose is to 
manufacture cement. This in itself 
is a major operating problem which 
involves long experience and a high 
degree of skill, and this should not 
be subordinated by altering the kiln 
system to include equipment for the 
generation of power unless the con- 
ditions are definitely indicative that 
it is economically sound to do so. 


Trend Toward Smaller Plants 


The trend in present-day plant de- 
sign is toward plants of smaller daily 
production and located strategically 
with respect to the consumer market. 
In many cases a single kiln is used. 
In single-kiln plants where waste- 
heat power is employed, sufficient 
steam cannot usually be generated to 
provide power for the entire plant 
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unless fuel in greater capacity than 
that required for efficient clinker 
burning is introduced within the kiln 
or under the boiler by direct firing. 
In such cases an auxiliary boiler may 
be installed which acts as a booster 
and may carry a part of the plant load 
when the kiln is down for repairs. 


Load Factor 


A consideration affecting the en- 
tire cement plant is the electrical load 
factor. When this load factor is mul- 
tiplied by the total connected load of 
the plant in terms of kw. and is di- 
vided by the barrels of cement per 
hour, the result in kw.h. per barrel 
may be used to compare the electri- 
cal efficiency of the plant with that 
of other plants of similar capacity. 
This comparison is important as it 
will aid the plant engineers in form- 
ing an opinion upon which to base 
the functions of auxiliary machines, 
such as conveying, elevating, feeding, 
pumping, etc., with a view to serving 
double the number of units installed 
initially to provide for future plant 
expansion. 

Under certain conditions a low load 
factor during peak hours may be de- 
sirable both for the power company 
and for the cement company. Where 
no demand charge is made for excess 
power during off-peak hours, it is 
often desirable to install excess grind- 
ing capacity. Under such conditions 
the net rate per kw.h. will be reduced, 
and the power company will be en- 
abled to furnish a greater total 
amount of electrical energy by ob- 


taining a better load factor for the 
power plant. 


In a well designed and organized 
cement plant in which all extensions 
have been anticipated on the basis of 
the initial installation, the load factor 
should be about 75 percent. 


Power Factor 


The power factor is always import- 
ant, regardless of the load factor. Low 
power factor is an enemy to economi- 
cal operation. It loads the power sys- 
tem with wattless current which per- 
forms no useful function, but is det- 
rimental since it causes lower effi- 
ciency and greater voltage drop 
through the power distribution sys- 
tem. The cause of low power factor 
is usually a preponderance of induc- 
tion motors operating at partial loads. 
Its correction means operating the 
motors at more nearly their full load 
rating which also increases their oper- 
ating efficiency. The plant power fac- 
tor is usually kept within reasonable 
limits by. employing synchronous 
motors for the grinding mill opera- 
tions. 

It is estimated that the cement in- 
dustry consumes about two percent of 
the total electrical energy consumed 
by the nation for both domestic and 
industrial purposes. Since electric 
power in this country is generated 
and distributed by large power sta- 
tions, most cement companies pur- 
chase their power from the public 
utility companies. However, many ce- 
ment companies, where low cost 
power is not available in large quanti- 


Three dry grinding preliminators are direct-connected to two 300-hp. and one 400-hp. motor in a far-western portland cement plant 
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ties, may employ other means for ob- 
taining the necessary electric power. 


Operating Conditions Are Severe 


Cement plant service imposes rigor- 
ous duty on electrical equipment, par- 
ticularly motors, since they often 
operate under extraordinary condi- 
tions of overload and in extremely 
dusty surroundings. The electrical 
apparatus, therefore, suffers from 
dust, abnormal loads, and often abuse 
at the hands of unskilled labor. Un- 
balanced loads, caused by crowding 
or congestion of the flow of materials, 
very often throw heavy burdens upon 
the motors. 


Consideration must be given to the 
nature of the machinery which the 
motors drive. These machines are 
jaw and gyratory crushers which 
shatter heavy pieces of stone; grind- 
ing mills filled with tons of steel 
grinding media; agitators in which 
slurry or clay slip of varying consist- 
ency is stirred and blended; and 
fluctuating loads in the kiln itself 
due to irregularities in the kiln oper- 
ation, which are the result of the 
variations in the chemical composi- 
tion of the raw materials. 


It is not difficult, therefore, to ap- 
preciate that, where operations are 
carried on necessarily and continu- 
ously in dust-laden atmosphere, heat, 
and at times abuse, the motors may 
be subject to unusual operating con- 
ditions. Far from being pampered, 
all types of electrical equipment are 
subjected to tests in a cement plant 
which inevitably reveal the quality of 
the machines and their ability to 
withstand the rigors of such service. 

Cement manufacture is an opera- 
tion in which the several phases of 
the manufacturing process are inter- 
dependent to provide continuity of 
operation. The prime requisite of 
motors, therefore, is reliability. 


Because cement dust is non-con- 
ductive, in the past motors of the 
open type have been used. Even 
though the motors became clogged 
with dust and dirt and had to be 
blown out frequently, they have stood 
up fairly well. During recent years, 
however, the tendency to use enclosed 
types of motors has become manifest, 
and it has been shown that, where 
enclosed motors are used, their life 
has been considerably prolonged and 
repairs and maintenance expense has 
been greatly lowered. This also ap- 
plies to control, as today with the 
many magnetic features on control 
panels involving many different types 
of small mechanisms, relays and pro- 
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tective devices whose operation can 
be considerably impaired by dirt and 
dust, they have been sheet metal en- 
closed. Motor control is sometimes 
grouped and separately located where 
the air is clean to insure more reli- 
able operation with less maintenance. 

Dust and dirt have also caused 
bearing lubrication difficulties, and 
for this reason ball bearings have been 
used which have proved superior to 
sleeve babbit types. 

The tendency today is to load mo- 
tors up to their nameplate rating 
which means that they will operate 
at much higher efficiency and better 
power factor. This is a movement to- 
ward economical operation, since the 
power distribution system will not 
become overburdened with wattless 
current, due to low power factor or 
wasted energy due to low efficiency. 
However, there are certain opera- 
tions that at times become subjected 
to heavy overloads, and in these cases 
motors with liberal ratings should be 
applied. 


Grinding Mill Motors 


The grinding mills which require a 
large percentage of the total plant 
power are driven with motors ranging 
from 200 to 1500 h.p.; and, since these 
motors operate under continuous load 
at constant speed, the adaptation of 
the synchronous motor is a natural 
one. Unity or 80 percent power fac- 
tor synchronous motors may be used, 
depending upon the amount of cor- 
rective kv.a. necessary to the system. 
It might well be mentioned here that 
synchronous motors will correct the 
total system power factor at the 
switchboard but will not correct for 
the evils of poor power factor within 
the plant distribution system itself. 
The efficiency of synchronous motors 
is high compared to other types of 
motors which might be used. 

Usually the larger synchronous 
grinding mill motors operate at low 
speed, from 150 to 225 r.p.m., and are 
direct connected to the pinion shaft 
of the mill. High-speed synchronous 
motors have been used coupled to the 
mill through a gear speed reducer 
and, in certain cases, reduce the first 
cost; but it must be remembered that 
an additional piece of equipment is 
introduced involving extra mainten- 
ance and an additional possible cause 
of breakdown. Also, the introduction 
of a speed reducer usually increases 
the total amount of space taken by 
the equipment. 

In this country, where cement 
plants are supplied by large power 






systems, the mill motors may be 
started directly across-the-line on full 
voltage. Since it is necessary that 
direct-connected synchronous motors 
for this service be designed with high 
starting and pull-in torques, the asso- 
ciated initial current inrush or start- 
ing kv.a. may be as high as 675 per- 
cent of the normal machine rating. 
Although large power systems are able 
to withstand this high inrush, there 
will be some line voltage drop, and 
the motors must also have sufficient 
reserve starting torques so that, under 
those conditions, there will be enough 
torque to start the mills. 

Grinding mills present one of the 
toughest drives in a cement plant, 
and one can readily understand that 
during winter operation, especially 
over a weekend or after a shutdown 
where the equipment is cold and the 
oil has drained from the mill bear- 
ings, if some pressure gun type of 
initial lubrication is not employed, 
the starting conditions can be very 
severe, and it takes motors with high 
starting torques to insure starting. 


Where the power capacity is not 
large as compared to the motor rat- 
ing or where the company’s power 
system can not stand the severity of 
full voltage starting, some other 
means must be used to reduce the 
starting kv.a. 


Frequently a mill is driven through 
a magnetic clutch which permits the 
motor to start without load and at 
reduced voltage, thereby allowing the 
starting kv.a. to be kept within a 
permissible value. Magnetic clutch 
operation has the added advantage 
that, during times when the mills 
are shut down, the motors may float 
on the line as synchronous condensers 
for power factor correction. Specially 
designed motors, which develop high 
starting torques with low starting 
kv.a., are sometimes used, but these 
are expensive and usually require a 
complicated control. 

Although reduced voltage starting 
will lower the starting kv.a. drawn 
from the power system, the starting 
torques are also reduced—and re- 
duced in proportion to the square of 
the applied voltage. For example if 
70 percent of normal voltage is ap- 
plied to a motor, the starting torque 
is reduced 50 percent, and under 
that condition the motor probably 
would not start. Therefore, the ills 
of high starting kv.a., associated with 
full voltage starting of directed-con- 
nected motors, cannot be corrected 
entirely by reduced voltage starting. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Saves Tires and Gas 


Arrow Sand and Gravel Co. builds 
complete batching plant near 
war construction to save haulage 


By BROR 


UBBER and gasoline conservation 
R were the principal reasons why 
the Arrow Sand and Gravel Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, constructed a new 
plant in 1942 to dry batch aggregates 
and to charge transit-mixing con- 
crete trucks. This plant also is an 
outlet for crushed stone produced by 
Marble Cliff Quarries Co., with which 
the sand and gravel and ready- 
mixed concrete company is affiliated 

The new plant was located on the 
eastern side of the city, where there 
is much war construction, and where 
the bulk of construction in the im- 
mediate future is likely to be. Until 
the plant was erected, ready-mixed 
concrete had to be delivered into this 
active industrial and military area 
from the company’s Franklin ready- 
mixed concrete plant which is cen- 
trally-located in Columbus. The dis- 
tance between the two is eight miles 
so the average saving in mileage per 
truck trip is 16. Cutting off this extra 
mileage has saved almost 75 percent 
of truck mixer capacity. 

Savings in truck miles when de- 
livering batched aggregates to con- 
tractors’ concrete mixers are also 
considerable. Until facilities were 
made available at the new location, 
crushed stone had to be hauled by 
truck a distance of ten miles one way 
clear through the city from the 
quarry at Marble Cliff. The round 
trip took one and one-half hours. 

As a typical example, in serving 
two contractors’ pavers, 16 trucks 
hauled the batched aggregates direct 
from the quarry to keep each paving 
machine going. With rail facilities 
and the new plant, only four trucks 
are needed for each paver. The sav- 
ing is 24 trucks. When it is considered 
that each truck has six tires, 8%- x 
20-in. size, the saving on critical rub- 
ber is considerable; about 144 tires 
of this size. When based on an aver- 
age gasoline consumption of 5 to 6 
miles per gal. and an actual 100 miles 
traveled daily for each truck, the sav- 
ing is nearly 400 gal. daily in gasoline. 

By re-locating a plant in the midst 
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of active construction centers, such 
as the Arrow Sand and Gravel Co. 
did, traffic congestion has been re- 
lieved and wear and tear to trucking 
equipment alleviated, which is the 
important thing whether the trucks 
are company-owned or hired on con- 
tract. 

Wartime restrictions on steel and 
equipment had an influence on the 
type of plant built. At the Franklin 
plant there was a 2000-bbl. Johnson 
bulk cement bin of steel, in addition 
to one of smaller capacity. It was 
decided to convert the big cement 


Fi 


To the left is Stephen Stepanian, vice-presi- 
dent, who designed plant; to the right. 
Emery Haines, plant manager 


bin into a batching bin with four 
compartments for the new plant, and 
to leave the smaller cement bin to 
serve the Franklin plant which is 
being operated on a smaller scale. 
As the bin was of bolted construc- 
tion, it was knocked down and re- 
assembled in east Columbus. Chan- 
nels, I-beams and other necessary 
structural members, along with ele- 


Above: New plant for handling batched aggregates and for charging ready mixed con- 


crete trucks moved to center of construction activities to save truck haulage. 


Below: 


Close-up of a high-dumper mixer loading at plant. On the right are conveyors from 
track hoppers which transfer aggregates to bucket elevator 
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vating and conveying equipment, 
were taken from other plants of the 
two companies. An outside welding 
company erected the plant, which is 
electric-welded throughout. Stiffeners 
were electrically welded to supporting 
members where greater rigidity was 
needed. 

The bin is 20 ft. diameter and al- 
most 40 ft. high. With the batching 
equipment below the bin and the need 
for truck clearance, the overall height 
of the plant was made about 75 ft. 
Three railroad spurs were built along- 
side, one track for incoming bulk 
cement cars, one for stone and gravel 
aggregates, and one for sand. 


Batching Equipment 

Bulk cement is conveyed by the 
conventional screw conveyor into an 
enclosed cement bucket elevator that 
fills one bin compartment holding 
500 bbl. Aggregates, in hopper-bottom 
cars, are discharged into hoppers 
underneath both tracks ‘one for sand 
the other for coarse aggregates), 
from which point a belt conveyor 
and bucket elevator handle materials 
into their respective bins. Each com- 
partment of the circular bin holds 
about 100 tons; a total of 300 tons of 
aggregates and 500 bbl. of cement. 
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Set-up for batching special cements direct into trucks 


Both track hoppers measure 8 x 8 
ft. with 50 deg. sloping sides onto a 
common 24-in. belt conveyor which 
transfers through a head discharge 
chute into a 16-in. belt bucket ele- 
vator that fills the bins. Capacity 
of each conveying unit is 150 t.p.h. 
The belt is on 84-ft. centers, inclined 
16 deg., and the elevator turns on 
80-ft. centers. Rate of discharge from 
either hopper onto the belt is ad- 
justed, through remote cable control 
connected to adjustable hopper gates, 


and the overhead turn spout is also 
remotely-controlled to fill the several 
bin compartments. 

Batching equipment consists of a 
4-cu. yd. weigh batcher for aggre- 
gates and a concentric separate ce- 
ment weigh batcher built by C. S. 
Johnson Co. An auxiliary discharge 
hopper chute is placed under the 
regular chute (for ready-mixed con- 
crete trucks) as an extension when 
dry-batching to dump trucks which 
are lower than mixer trucks. Con- 

(Continued on page 70) 


Elevation details of concrete batching plant showing location of batching hoppers. Note movable batch hopper. 
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One Long Kiln From Two Short Kilns 


Peerless Cement Corporation installs direct- 
firing coal mills and integral heat recuperator 


FTER TEN YEARS Of inactivity, with 
A the exception of a short period 
of operation in 1937, the Port Huron, 
Mich., plant of the Peerless Cement 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., was placed back 


Housing at stacks where water sprays 
catch dust out of kiln gases 


into full production in July, 1941. 
During these years the plant had been 
maintained in first-class operating 
condition, always ready to start the 
fires in the kilns if business condi- 
tions warranted. 

To start the 1941 operating season, 
a complete change was made in the 
kilns. The two original 11-ft. 3-in. x 
200-ft. Traylor rotary kilns were 
joined to make a 400-ft. kiln and the 
long kiln was equipped with a direct- 
firing unit coal mill and integral heat 
recuperator. The single kiln is much 
more efficient, the plant being wet 
process, and quick chilling of the 
clinker has improved the cement and 
increased finished grinding capacity. 

As built in 1923, the plant had a 
rated capacity of 3000 bbl. of clinker 
a day. When operations stopped in 
1931, it had already been equipped 
with air separation for finish grind- 
ing and the changes in the kilns and 
firing made the plant entirely up- 
to-date and efficient throughout. 

The two kilns were housed in a 
building and each exhausted to a 
separate 155-ft. concrete stack at 1200 
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to 1300 deg. F. They were fired by 
coal from a centralized grinding plant 
by separate blowers, with a coal con- 
sumption of 115- to 125-lb. per bbl. 
Combustion air was not preheated. 
Each was driven by a 100-hp. electric 
motor and variable-speed drive. 
Clinker was elevated into storage by 
a pan conveyor and the only cooling 
it received was by water sprays and 
air cooling in storage. 


Join Two Kilns by Welding 


In converting to a single kiln plant, 
the one 200-ft. kiln was left on its 
foundations with its drive in the 
original position. The second kiln was 
joined to it and the converted kiln 
extends outside the kiln building be- 
yond the stacks, which remain in 
their original location. An A-frame 
hoist and temporary foundations were 
the means of placing the kiln exten- 
sion and holding the shell in place 
while riveting the two together with 
a 48-in. butt strap and placing the 
permanent foundations. 

The long kiln has the standard 
slope of '2-in. to the foot and oper- 
ates under induced draft. A new feed 
arrangement had to be constructed 
and a wind tunnel of sheet steel was 
built from a 9-ft. Sturtevant draft 


fan to connect to the stacks. There 
is a common breeching at the two 
stacks so that the exhaust gases will 
normally split into both stacks. In- 
side the breeching, water sprays clean 
the gases and the dust is run off to 
waste as a sludge. 


Feed material is pumped from the 
blending tanks into a tank at the 
high end of the kiln and a conven- 
tional type Ferris wheel feeder puts 
the raw material into the kiln feed 
chute. The feeder is chain-driven 
from off the kiln and has a float 
switch to automatically control the 
rate of feed into the kiln. 

Slurry as it enters the kiln con- 
tains 32 percent water—the same per- 
centage as before—but the new kiln 
is equipped with heat exchanger 
chains. The kiln is lined with Gen- 
eral Refractories insulating magne- 
site block in the hot zone. This brick 
is of special design, with 1%-in. 
length legs making contact with the 
kiln shell. Johns-Manville 144-in. 
thick asbestos insulating block are in- 
serted between the legs of the brick, 
flush with the kiln shell. 

An interesting feature of this kiln 
is that it has a dual drive. The 100- 
hp. electric motor—gear drive on the 
kiln left in place is still in its original 


Direct-fired coal mill and integral recuperator. Two blowers are located under the kiln 
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he Single 400-ft. kiln made from two 200-ft. kilns. Ferris wheel feeder is within housing to the right 
n- 
its location. The identical drive from the installation of coal grinding equip- cooler is producing a more uniform 
ed second short kiln has been mounted ment that has accurate control fea- cement clinker and one that is much 
en in the same position it had with re- tures and a quick-quenching clinker (Continued on page 70) 
vat spect to its kiln. Both drives are var- 
he iable speed and are hooked up elec- 
trically so that when one is started 
n- up or stopped the second drive will 
er- K also start or stop. Similarly, a change 
iln j in speed of one will automatically 
yer ¢ vary the other. Power consumption at 
n- one revolution every two minutes is 
1e- actually 150-hp. 
ick 
in. Change to Direct Fired Mills 
the The kiln is now direct-fired by a 
in. No. 452 Raymond bowl mill and has 
in- been fitted with the improved and 
ck, 6 simplified Vanderwerp recuperator. 
; Primary air for drying the coal and 
iin injecting it into the kiln comes direct 
00- from the kiln hood. The coal-air mix- 
the ture enters the kiln burner pipe at : 
nal 170 deg. F. with a fineness of 80 per- Looking at feed end of 400-ft. kiln. Note long wind tunnel back to existing stacks (not | 
cent through 200-mesh. In one re- shown) and induction fan below feeder mechani 
spect the coal handling arrangement { 
is different than that used in other t 
plants. The existing coal feed bin : 
was located some distance from the 
firing floor and a belt conveyor was - 
installed to feed coal from the bin 14 
into the unit mill. The belt is auto- 
matically stopped and started up by i 
a rheostat in the electrical circuit to ; 
adjust the rate of feed into the mill. 
Coal preparation power requirements : 
are 16% kw. per ton of coal. : 
An estimated 20,000 to 24,000 c.f.m. 
of the secondary combustion air en- 
ters the kiln preheated through the 
recuperator—the rest being drawn 
from around the kiln hood. The draft 
is held at 0.2 to 0.3 in. at the kiln 
draft fan. Clinker is burned at 2700 
deg. F. and discharges on to the orig- 
inal pan conveyor at 800 to 1000 deg. 
kiln : ’ 
From the standpoint of quality, the Short belt conveyor to direct-firing bow! mill conveys coal from the bins to the mill i 
-TS 
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DUST COLLECTION 


Control and Collection 
of Industrial Dust 


PART 4—Cloth Collectors 


By E. D. POWERS* 


T HE TWO CLOTH COLLECTORS in most 
general use are the stocking or 
bag and the panel types, both of 
which are used extensively in indus- 
trial plants. They are positive filters 
in that only the very finest dust par- 
ticles can pass through the cloth. 

This is a particularly important 
consideration when the dust laden air 
is drawn from a heated building. 
The warm clean air from the cloth 
filter can be returned to the building 
with consequent fuel savings provided 
the dust is not a silicosis hazard, for 
while the dust collection in the cloth 
filter is very high, usually above 99 
percent, the very finest particles 
which escape through the cloth are 
the most serious silicosis hazard. 

It has been rather definitely deter- 
mined that particles up to 5 microns 
are the most harmful to the health 
and a portion of the dust up to 3 
microns in size will pass through the 
ordinary cloth filter, particularly 
when it is being shaken. 


*Chief engineer, Welland 
Works, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Chemical 





Where it is practicable to recircu- 
late the air from the discharge side 
of the cloth filter into the building, 
the fuel saving can be an important 
factor. If the average out-door winter 
temperature is below 40 deg. F. and 
the temperature within the building 
65 deg. F. the saving can be any 
where from 3 to 9 tons of coal per 
1,000 c.f.m. of air recirculated per 
season, depending upon how many 
hours of the day the system is in 
operation. 

The panel design (see Fig. 18) is 
the least expensive and occupies less 
space. It has limitations however, for 
if the dust to be collected is greasy, 
tacky or in some cases chalky, there 
is a possibility that the built-up dust 
cake will not be dislodged by the rap- 
ping or shaking device. This was 
found to be the case with one panel 
type unit handling a very fine dry 
powder which could not be classified 
as tacky; but even with one minute 
shaking, the dust cake when scraped 
off resembled compressed talc. This 
unit was replaced by high efficiency 


Fig. 19: Panel type cloth filter unit of 15,000 c.i.m. capacity replaced by high efficiency 
cyclones as the dust was of a “tacky” consistency 
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cyclones which operated satisfactorily. 
Fig. 19 shows the panel collector with 
the cyclones in the background. Bag 
type filters would handle this dust 
quite as successfully as the cyclones 
since the shaking operation snaps the 
cloth, releasing the dust without diffi- 
culty. The cyclones were chosen as 
the collection efficiency tested suffi- 
ciently high and the cost was less 
than bag filters. 


Stocking Type 


The bag or stocking type collector 
shown in Fig. 20 is usually made up 
of about 12 bags in a cylindrical sheet 
metal housing. In some cases a great 
number of bags are contained in a 
single rectangular casing, but that 
design makes replacement of a single 
interior bag difficult. 

Cotton cloth is ordinarily used for 
the filters because of ‘cost, but manu- 
facturers recommend that cotton not 
be used if the temperature exceeds 
170 deg. F. Wool, which costs some- 
what over twice as much, can be used 
up to about 220 deg. F. Asbestos cloth 
has been used up to about 450 deg. F., 
but generally speaking, has not been 
found to be satisfactory. Limitations 
in mechanical strength make for short 
life, the fibers are coarse and the 
openings larger than is the case with 
cotton and wool. Glass fiber fabrics 
have also been used for various spe- 
cial applications particularly for high 
temperatures and acid fume condi- 
tions. Their use however is not gen- 
eral and only a few companies are 
experimenting to determine their lim- 
itations. Most glass fabrics will not 
stand the flexing which occurs when 
the vibrating mechanism is in opera- 
tion. 


Wood frames are often used for 
the panel filters but steel frames are 
much more satisfactory. The largest 
maintenance cost is replacement of 
the bags or panels. The life varies, 
and it is well to investigate the pos- 
sible effects of both the gas and dust 
on the cloth when considering filters. 
Very sharp particles sometimes cut 
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Above, Fig. 21: 
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Bag type cloth filters, the dust being returned direct to the processing 


system by screw conveyor 


Right, Fig. 22: Bag type cloth filters. In this case dust is accumulated in storage bins 
and is drawn off in buggies 


the fabric and some chemicals de- 
hydrate the fibers while others rot 
the cloth. In several installations we 
have found that the life of the bags 
varies from one to five years. 

The shaking mechanism, which 
in some cases appears rather compli- 
cated, will usually be found to give 
long service without trouble. A timing 
device, ordinarily included in the bag 
filter installation, is designed to shake 


the units in sequence, a valve or gate 
cuts a portion of the bags out of 
operation during the shaking period. 

The capacity of filter cloth depends 
somewhat upon the dust burden and 
the type of dust to be collected. Sys- 
tems are usually designed on a basis of 
two or three cubic feet of air per 
minute per square foot of cloth sur- 
face but this ratio varies from 1:1 
to 5:1. The latter is not often used 


as the resistance is too great with 
consequent high power cost. 

The panel type cloth collector is 
best for filtering air into such service 
buildings in an industrial plant as 
offices, laboratories, transformer 
houses and control rooms where the 
dust burden is usually low but clean 
air is required. They are also used 
extensively in foundries and sand 
blasting operations where the nature 
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of the dust is such that it is readily 
shaken from the cloth. 


Fig. 21 shows a very successful bag 
type filter installation. It is made 
up of 10 units having the following 
characteristics: 


Total air handled.............. . 
Temperature of air 

Resistance through collectors 
Total power required for system 


Power required for collectors only........ 


The air and dust are dry..... : 
Dust collected ....... : 
Dust lost 


The sieve test of the dust collected 
is as follows: 
20-mesh 0.10 percent 
—48-mesh 0.13 percent 
—100-mesh 0.78 percent 
200-mesh 1.33 percent 
—300-mesh 3.66 percent 
—300-mesh 94.00 percent 
It will be noted that in the instal- 
lation shown in Fig. 21 that the dust 
is removed from the collectors by a 
screw conveyor which forms the bot- 
tom seal. Material is returned by this 
conveyor direct to the processing 
system without further handling. 
Fig. 22 shows a bag type system 
handling coke dust. In this case the 
dust is accumulated in the storage 
vent and drawn off into dust buggies 
—the bin forming the seal. 
When the dust burden is very 
heavy, cyclones are sometimes used 
ahead of the filters although it is 
usually easier to have a classifier 
built into the inlet side of the col- 
lector to precipitate some of the dust 
and lighten the dust burden. If the 
air from the filters is returned to the 
building, and the very fine dust re- 
maining in the building is a serious 
silicosis hazard, wet scrubbers are 
occasionally used after the cloth 
filters. 
Where linty materials are handled 
or cloth collectors are installed in 
connection with grinding operations, 
spark arresters are installed at the 
inlet of the collectors. 
Advantages of cloth filters: 
(1) Almost complete recovery of 
dust. 
The air volume may be altered 
without changing the collec- 
tion efficiency of the collectors. 
If the air from the system can 
be returned to the heated 
building, the fuel savings may 
be considerable. 
The disadvantages: 
(1) High initial cost. 
(2) High power requirements. The 
suction pull is from 2 in. to 
5 in. w.g. 

(3) Cannot generally be used to 
advantage with high tempera- 
ture or moisture. 


DUST COLLECTION 





General Application 
Cloth filters are generally used 
when a high collection efficiency is 
required of a fine dry- non-tacky 
dust, which it is desirable to recover 
in a dry state. They are more ex- 


.- 11,800 c.f.m. 
Atmospheric 
4% we. 

25 hp. 

.-14 hp. 


3000 Ib. per hour 
practically none 


pensive than cyclones and less ex- 
pensive than electrostatic precipi- 
tators. They are competitive with 
wet scrubbers but no general state- 
ment can be made of the relative 
costs as the condition of each job 
determines the selection. 


Motor Characteristics 
(Continued from page 61) 
Because continuous operation with- 
out interruption is essential for kiln 
service, it is important that kiln 
drives be given careful consideration. 
The motors for this service should 
have good speed regulation and be of 
the varying speed type. Because kilns 
and their motors are installed at an 
incline, anti-friction bearings should 
always be used so that the ball bear- 
ing can take the thrust caused by 
the inclined mounting. The high 
temperatures surrounding a kiln dic- 
tates the use of motors that run cool, 
and to insure continuous operation 
the motors should be of the protected 
type. Tapered rated direct-current 
motors are ideally suited for constant 
torque drives, such as kilns, and are 
therefore used a great deal. Wound 
rotor induction motors are also used, 
but they have the disadvantage of 
poor speed regulation. Multi-speed 
squirrel cage motors, sometimes ap- 
plied, drive at constant speed regard- 
less of load but have only three or 
four operating speeds available. 


Crusher Motors 


Crushers, because of high starting 
torque requirements and variable load 
operations, are usually driven by 
wound rotor induction motors. These 
motors may be of the open type, but 
it is desirable to have the slip rings 
enclosed in order to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dust and dirt around 
that vital and exposed part. 


Screens and Hammermills 


Vibrating screens are usually driven 
by totally enclosed fan cooled squir- 
rel cage induction motors of the high 


starting torque type. Because of the 
great amount of dust surrounding a 
vibrating screen, it is important that 
these motors be totally enclosed. 
Hammer mills are usually driven by 
high starting torque squirrel cage 
induction motors or by wound rotor 
induction motors, and these motors 
generally are of the open type, since 
the operation of a hammermill is en- 
closed. 


Final Analysis 


No fixed set of circumstances, may 
be applied to the design and opera- 
tion of more than one cement plant 
since each plant has its individual 
characteristics which the plant engi- 
neer must take into consideration. 
The selection of electrical apparatus 
to fit the requisites in each case 
should be based upon engineering 
analyses made in reference to the 
special conditions pertaining to each. 

Recognition of the unique problems 
arising from cement plant operation 
and the realization that these prob- 
lems must be taken into account are 
points that -the electrical engineer 
must recognize when called upon to 
collaborate with the cement plant 
designer. 

An important requisite toward effi- 
ciency in making appropriate recom- 
mendations for electrical apparatus, 
therefore, is a general knowledge of 
local conditions and the problems and 
technique employed in the manufac- 
ture of portland cement. 


The Army Can't Wait 


(Continued from page 57) 
on the car unloader, which connects 
the drum with the scoop, was origi- 
nally non-preformed, and had a short 
life span due principally to the abra- 
sive conditions under which it oper- 
ates. Another factor which cut its 
career short was that of bending fa- 
tigue; the cable operated back and 
forth over 6-in. sheaves with the re- 
sult that wires broke prematurely. 
Installation of preformed wire rope 
corrected both conditions. Three- 
eighths inch Lang Lay preformed 
was used. 

With all difficulties ironed out, 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. put the plant to 
work. In operation, they have found 
it capable of batching and loading 
a truck in just three minutes, al- 
though of course this rate could not 
be sustained for a long period due to 
limitations of aggregate storage ca- 
pacity. However, they have been able 
to batch between 550 and 600 cu. yd. 
of concrete in a working day of 11% 
hours. 
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Bulldozer For Short Hauls 


Graham Bros., Rancho, Calif., 
plant uses bulldozer to bring 
material to main plant conveyor 


By FLOYD SUTER BIXBY 


 y THE HEART Of the San Fernando 
gravel deposit just 15 miles north- 
west of Los Angeles, Calif., Graham 
Brothers’ Rancho plant is demon- 
strating how modern machines and 
up to date methods ean boost pro- 
duction to war time levels. By using 
the bulldozer system from raw sup- 
ply to the feeder trap and installing 
a teletype transmitter and receiver 
in the dispatcher’s office, the plant is 
now producing 60,000 tons per month 
working two 8-hour shifts per day. 


Over a period of 15 years Graham 
Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has excavated the 15-acre Rancho 
tract until now an 180-ft pit hides 
much of the initial plant activity 
from casual view. Raw material, dug 
from the bottom of the pit, must be 
routed to a long main conveyor lead- 
ing up the steep incline to the main 


washing and screening plant. 

A few years ago, Officials of the 
company decided that the depth and 
limited area of the pit was ideally 
suited to the use of tractor mounted 
bulldozers for moving raw material 
to the feeder trap. One model D-8 
Caterpillar mounted LeTourneau 
bulldozer, or an International TD-18 
mounted Bucyrus-Erie blade has re- 
placed the old steam dragline in the 
pit. 

As the schedule now stands, bull- 
dozer distances are kept within 300 
ft. between the raw supply and the 
feeder trap by digging access tun- 
nels and installing auxiliary feeders 
and motor-driven belt conveyors 
where they are needed. In general, 
tunnels are placed 25 ft. below the 
lowest point in a course, and thou- 
sands of tons of raw material are 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


handled before the excavation ever 
reaches down to the man-made tubes. 
Feeder bins are installed at working 
level and go down to the conveyor 
through a hole usually dug by a 
truck mounted clamshell. 

Tractors, which use not more than 
four gallons of low cost fuel per run- 
ning hour, push raw material to the 
trap, where it drops through to a 30- 
in. conveyor. The feeder is usually 
on a separate conveyor section, which 
terminates at the main hoisting con- 
veyor intake in the center of the 
gravel pit. 

Raw material travels next up the 
main conveyor to the plant up above 
the pit. There it is chuted to a Tray- 
lor primary crusher, set for 4-in. 
clearance, Throughs from the crusher 
go to a surge pile and then are 
routed over a 2%-in. mesh scalper 
screen to remove the dry sand. 

All of the material retained on the 
scalper screen is passed to a Link- 
Belt vibrating screen, set from 2'4-in. 
to 1%-in. Oversize goes to a second- 
ary jaw crusher, set at 1-in. clearance. 
A Symons adjustable crusher finishes 
the rock to size. Dumped on elevators, 
the rock goes to trommel screens to 
rejoin the dry fines which came off 
the scalper. The Link-Belt and 
Stephens-Adamson trommels grade 
the material to different sizes and 


Showing tractor equipped with bulldozer pushing raw material to a feeder trap over tunnel conveyor. The conveyor which inclines 
up to the plant may be seen, to the left, emerging from tunnel 
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drop it to conveyors leading to stor- 
age. Sand is bypassed through a 
washer before being routed to storage. 

The tractors have served their pur- 
pose excellently. Major repairs on all 
three machines were reduced simply 
by giving them regular on-the-job 
care. Control breakdowns due to the 
failure of wire rope on the winch 
operated bulldozers were almost en- 
tirely eliminated when the company 
began using preformed rope exclu- 
sively on this function. A 6x19 IWRC 
preformed improved plow steel line 
is used on the bulldozers and also on 
the clam closing line of the older 
crane, where drum crushing is severe. 


Teletype Speeds Loading 

Graham Brothers have also in- 
Stalled teletype service at the main 
office downtown and all their plants. 
When a loaded truck appears at the 
head of the egress ramp, the weigh- 
master taps out an identifying code 
on the bill of lading in the teletype 
machine. Fifteen miles away a cen- 
tral operator fills in the name of the 
job, the contractor, the mix number, 
the rock sizes, the name of the plant 
and the driver’s name from that code. 
All the dispatcher has to do is tap 
out the weight and the ticket is com- 
plete. Everything in between is han- 
dled by remote control while the dis- 
patcher weighs the truck. There is 
no time lost, and valuable truck time 
normally wasted in waiting for a 
waybill to be completed is saved. 

At the top of each waybill is a 
blank piece of paper perhaps 3-in. 
wide. Inter-office messages can be 
teletyped from the yard to the Los 
Angeles office faster than a telephone 
call can be placed, with no expense 
involved. Beyond all doubt the tele- 
type system has proved fast, efficient, 
and in line with the nation’s war 
program of keeping all machines at 
work. 


Two Kilns Become One 

(Continued from page 
easier to grind. Expansion as meas- 
ured by the autoclave has also been 
reduced. 

The combination of great length of 
kiln and preheated combustion air 
has cut the coal consumption about 40 
lb. per barrel of clinker. Temperature 
of the exhaust gases at the draft fan 
is down to 375 or 400 deg. F. from 
as high as 1300 deg. F. with the 
shorter kilns. Capacity of the plant 
is now about 80 percent of the pro- 
duction with two kilns. 


The rest of the plant has been un- 
changed. Stone is delivered to the 
plant in lake steamers from Rogers 
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City, Mich., just as stone is delivered 
to the company’s Detroit plant. It is 
stocked under covered storage by an 
overhead power crane, ready for 
grinding. Slurry is ground in two com- 
partment mills and cement is ground 
through three 7- x 26-ft. three-com- 
partment mills closed-circuited with 
two 14-ft. Sturtevant mechanical air 
separators. The mills are charged 
with 4-, 242- and %-in. grinding 
balls in the separate compartments, 
and the separator rejects return into 
the mills with the fresh feed. 

Construction work on the kiln be- 
gan in February and production start- 
ed in July. W. L. Kaiser, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production, of the 
Peerless Cement Corp., supervised the 
program. L. A. Anderson is superin- 
tendent at Port Huron. 


Reclaim Clay from Gravel 

(Continued from page 54) 
running it through the proper size 
screen. Rejects are dropped directly 
on the main plant belt. 

The aggregate and sand bunkers 
each hold 200 tons. Aggregates and 
sand are reclaimed on a 30-in. belt 
running in a concrete underground 
tunnel, and transported up an in- 
clined trestle to an overhead track 
hopper. Here they are washed again 
in a rotary scrubber, run over de- 
watering screens, and dumped into 
railroad cars. An oscillating chute 
is provided to prevent segregation for 
occasions when concrete mixes are 
being discharged. 

American Rubber Co. belting is 
used on about 95 percent of the 
system, and the remainder of the 
belt is Goodyear. Idlers are the prod- 
uct of a number of different manu- 
facturers. 

The method of handling the water 
is interesting. A Kimball-Krogh four- 
stage, 2000-g.p.m. turbine pump takes 
water from the excavation pit in a 
14-in. pipeline to the primary plant. 
From this point, it is taken to the 
screens and washers in a 10-in. line. 

The company ships out a consid- 
erable quantity of aggregates in the 
early morning and late in the after- 
noon, periods when the planf is not 
operating. In order to supply water 
for the final scrubbing operation, it 
was necessary to operate the entire 
pumping system—obviously an un- 
economical method. 

So J. S. Silva, the plant superin- 
tendent, devised a secondary system 
to meet this condition. A small water- 
supply pool was excavated near the 
plant, and during the day it is filled 
from the 14-in. line. Then, when 
the main pump is shut off, a 3-in. 


pump is put into operation, and it 
supplies sufficient water for the final 
washing. 

In the waste water system are two 
distinct reclamation set-ups. First, the 
water is run through a Link-Belt 
classifier, which reclaims the sand 
content. The latter is transferred by 
belt back to the screw dewatering 
classifier. 

From this point, the water is taken 
to the first of four settling ponds. 
In the first is precipitated the red 
clay, which is collected and sold. 
After a substantial amount has col- 
lected, it is removed by clamshell 
bucket and deposited in cars and 
shipped to refractory plants in the 
northern California area. 

The four settling ponds connect 
with the shovel pit, and the flow is 
by gravity from one to the other. 
The company has built a pea gravel 
berm between the third and fourth 
ponds to filter the water. 


Save Haulage 

(Continued from page 63) 
crete is delivered, transit-mixed, in a 
fleet of T. L. Smith and Jaeger high- 
dump truck mixers hauled on White 
chasses. Capacities are 242- and 3- 
cu. yd. 

By converting a cement bin into a 
complete batching plant, no provision 
could be made for special cements in 
the plant proper. A warehouse for 
special cements was built near the 
plant and a charging tipple was 
erected as shown in the illustration. 
Special cements are emptied from 
their sacks into a hopper and the 
inclined screw conveyor carries them 
to a spout for direct dumping into 
mixer drums. 

STEPHEN STEPANIAN, vice-president 
of the Arrow Sand and Gravel Co., 
designed and erected the plant. 
Emery Hatnes is manager of the 
plant. Mr. Haines has had 15 years’ 
experience in concrete design, plant 
operation and in the merchandising 
of concrete. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Mixed Concrete Corp., 
and earlier with Permanent Concrete 
Products Co., both of Columbus. 


Cement Production Record 
PERMANENTE CORPORATION, Perma- 
nente, Calif., reported a production of 
5,066,060 bbl. of cement for 1942 as 
against 3,642,350 bbl. in 1941. A. J. 
Anderson, plant superintendent, an- 
nounced that the plant operated 357 


consecutive days averaging 100.4 
percent of capacity. Permanente pro- 
duction for 1942 represented approx- 
imately 21 percent of the total Cali- 
fornia production. 
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World's Deepest and 
Biggest Limestone Mine 


Other Matters of Interest to Rock Products’ 
Readers Discussed at A.I.M.M.E. Meeting 


By WALTER B. LENHART 


NDOUBTEDLY the subject of most 
U general interest to Rock Prop- 
ucTS readers on the program of the 
annual meeting of thé American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, New York City, February 
15-18, was a progress report on the 
development of the world’s largest 
and deepest underground limestone 
mine. 

The paper by G. A. Morrison, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., on “Min- 
ing a Deep Limestone Deposit in 
Ohio” was delivered at two different 
sessions, at the session on Industrial 
Minerais and at the session devoted 
to Mining Methods, thus giving an 
idea of the wide interest displayed 
in the subject matter. Mr. Morrison 
described the surface and under- 
ground operations of the company’s 
new limestone mine at Barberton, 
Ohio. This limestone mine will go 
into production about May 1, and is 
the deepest limestone operation in 
the world. There are two shafts, each 
over 2300 ft. deep. One shaft will be 
used for hoisting limestone and the 
other will be used for delivering sup- 
plies, men, and for ventilation pur- 
poses. 

The shaft is designed to handle 
300 tons of limestone per hour which 
will be mined using the room and pil- 
lar system. The high calcium lime- 
stone will first be opened up with en- 
tries 28 ft. high and 25 ft. wide, that 
will later be opened to a height of 
about 50 ft. with a 40-ft. width. A 
1%4-cu. yd. electric shovel will be 
used for the entries and a 244-cu. yd. 
electric shovel will be used for the 
rooms. Drilling will be by tripods 
at first with possible use of wagon 
drills for later work, although the 
details of the exact method of mining 
have not been fully decided on as yet. 
Mr. Morrison discussed several pos- 
sible methods of attacking the prob- 
lem of mining limestone for such 
high backs. 
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The stone will be crushed under- 
ground in a 48- x 60-in. jaw crusher, 
so that minus 7-in. stone will be 
hoisted. The limestone will be 
screened to insure all is minus 7-in., 
and the oversize will be returned to 
the underground crushing plant. The 
crushed stone will pass to skip pock- 
ets that will automatically load each 
skip. 

Another unusual feature of the op- 
eration will be the use of Diesel 
motor trucks underground. Ventila- 
tion is amply cared for by fans, 
which, along with the natural venti- 
lation provided by the two shafts 
and the high entry ways and rooms, 
is expected to give no trouble from 
exhaust gases. 

The hoisted rock will be separated 
into two kiln sizes (plus 4-in., minus 
7-in.) that will be burned in vertical 
kilns, and a smaller kiln stone (plus 
1%4-in., minus 4-in.) that will go to 
other lime kilns for burning. The 
minus 144-in. will be separated into 
six sizes and will be ground stored 
using the Kern system of storing, 
blending and reclaiming. 

The mine will be practically dry (2 
gal. of water per minute) as indicated 
at present. It is expected to mine out 
about 10 acres per year, which will 
make a 75 percent recovery, the other 
25 percent being left to support the 
roof. Lantern slides of pictures taken 
underground showed a remarkable 
parting plane both for the floor and 
the backs of the rooms excavated. 

Paralleling this paper was a second 
by Mr. Morrison and J. Murry Riddell, 
manager, mining division, E. J. Long- 
year Co., on “Shaft Sinking Op- 
erations.” This paper, delivered by 
Mr. Riddell, described the formation, 
gas and water conditions and prac- 
tices followed in sinking the shaft. 
An unusual feature was the use of a 
newly developed clam-shell type rig 
for mucking in the shaft. The use 
of this mucking machine increased 
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the rate per hour per man. (active 
time) about five-fold over hand 
mucking, and it improved other 
phases of the operation such as load- 
ing, drilling, timbering, etc., as the 
men were not physically exhausted 
from the arduous hand shoveling, 
and were therefore more fit to tackle 
the other jobs. 


All Out for War 

The technical sessions were so well 
attended that some of the meeting 
rooms almost had to hang out the 
“standing room only” sign—that is, 
after the first day, Monday. On Mon- 
day, February 15, the New England 
and New York state areas experi- 
enced one of the coldest days in 
many years and all early morning 
trains arriving in New York City 
were delayed from 5 to 14 hours, so 
that many engineers (including the 
writer) who expected to arrive early 
Monday morning, and in time for the 
Monday sessions, did not register 
until the following day. This was 
especially unfortunate as the first 
day’s sessions were devoted to sub- 
jects: of considerable interest to the 
rock products and non-metallic in- 
dustries. However, the papers that 
were presented will later be available 
in printed form and any reader inter- 
ested can secure copies through the 
offices of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
29 West 39th St., New York. 


It was particularly noticeable to 
this writer that mining men were in- 
terested in the many subjects dis- 
cussed, regardless of the particular 
field that the discussions covered, as, 
for instance, the notable number of 
strictly mining engineers present at 
such discussions as were found in the 
symposium of secondary metals and 
the several phases of scrap metals. 
This interest all projects itself back 
to that all important subject of win- 
ning the war. That theme was upper- 
most in the minds of all, and its 
presence could be detected, inter- 
woven throughout all the various ses- 
sions. This wide interest and good 
attendance at the technical sessions 
justified the inconveniences of travel, 
as all realized that during these times 
the dissemination of technical infor- 
mation, quickly and clearly, is a step 
in the right direction towards win- 
ning the war. 

So many papers were presented at 
the technical sessions, that in many 
cases, only sketchy outlines were 
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given by the author (or his repre- 
sentative) and discussions had to be 
curtailed somewhat for lack of time. 
This was a good fault, if it can be 
called such, because the reviews were 
sufficient to give listeners an idea of 
what the subject matter covered and 
further, detailed information could 
be gleaned by a later perusal of the 
printed papers. 


Grinding Theory and Practice 

The paper by Fred C. Bond and 
Walter L. Maxson, “Standard Grind- 
ability Tests and Calculations” should 
carry the stamp of authority as it 
was written by Mr. Bond, who is 
head of the Process Development 
Laboratory, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., and Mr. Maxson, man- 
ager, Crushing Cement and Mining 
Machinery Department of the same 
company. 

These same authors presented a 
similar paper in 1938, and the pres- 
ent paper brings the subject up to 
date with tabulated results of 374 
standard ball mill grindability tests 
and 85 standard rod mill grindability 
tests. The tests were conducted at 
the mesh size to which the various 
ores were to be ground in practice; 
and capacities for a given ball mill 
can be calculated by comparing the 
grindability with that of a similar 
standard ore. This paper (Technical 
Publication No. 1579) is well worth 
considerable study by all operators 
interested in grinding. 

The paper by Lawrence Griffith, 
Research Department, Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., on 
“Theory of the Size Distribution of 
Particles in a Comminuted System” 
is also of interest to those grinding 
ores to the finer meshes. 

Technical Publication No. 1577, by 
Warren L. Howe, consulting engineer, 
on the subject of “Ball Mill Liners” 
dealt with investigations of ball mill 
liner wear and covers a wide variety 
of liner designs for both primary and 
secondary ball milling. The compara- 
tive results of liner wear tests are 
presented as evidence to which the 
extent that design of a liner will in- 
fluence its life. Slippage was found to 
be a major cause of ball mill liner 
wear and loss of grinding capacity as 
well. A double step liner was devel- 
oped that reduced liner consump- 
tion by 45 percent and in one opera- 
tion saved 28 tons of manganese-steel 
liners per year in three ball mills. 
The figures supplied by the paper's 
author are enough to make entire 
paper valuable to all fine grinding 
operators. 
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Separation Methods 

Technical Publication No. 1576 is 
@ paper on “The Mechanism of 
Jigging,” by Arthur F. Taggert, pro- 
fessor of Mineral Dressing, School of 
Mines, Columbia University. It pre- 
sents a theory of jigging operations. 

The paper captioned, “Mining, 
Milling and Smelting in the Tri-State 
District,” by George M. Fowler, R. E. 
Illidge, and B. M. O’Harra, Eagle- 
Picher Mining and Smelting Co., is 
of interest mainly because it describes 
briefly the “Sink and Float” process 
in use at one of the company’s oper- 
ations. Later we will discuss this 
Same subject as a half-day session 
was devoted to this relatively new 
process. 


Industrial Minerals 

At a joint session with the Society 
of Economic Geologists, there were 
two papers relating to the mica in- 
dustry (Three were scheduled but 
the one on “Mica in Georgia” was not 
presented). The first paper by B. C. 
Burgess, Carolina Pyrophyllite Co., 
was on “Mica Mining and Prepara- 
tion Costs.” 

The second paper by David Keppel, 
Colonial Mica Corporation, on the 
“Mica Bearing Pegmatities of North 
Carolina,” mentioned the lack of 
subsidiary or associating minerals in 
the deposits of that area. 

A paper by R. E. Van Alstine of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, on “Fluor- 
spar Deposits of St. Lawrence, New 
Foundland” pointed out the import- 
ance of developing quickly more 
fluorspar for war needs. Its use in 
the aluminum industry and as a 
source of fluorine salts make it of 
prime importance to develop a far 
greater tonnage of fluorspar, and the 
deposits covered in the paper are of 
considerable magnitude and will help 
solve the shortage problem. 

A paper by Major H. D. Keiser, 
Services of Supply, War Department, 
“Use of Fibrous Glass by the Army 
and Navy,” outlined many new uses 
of that product as developed in the 
plant of the Corning Glass Werks. 

Oliver Bowles, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines gave a paper, “War Has Stim- 
ulated Domestic Output of Most 
nonmetallic Minerals.” 


Flotation Practices 

An afternoon session was devoted 
to the subject of flotation with five 
papers. All of the papers were highly 
technical and more of academic in- 
terest to advanced physicists and 
flotation hair-splitters than to the 
commercial operators. 


A second half-day session was de- 
voted to Milling Methods. A paper 
by Warren E. Wilson, professor of 
mechanics, Colorado School of Mines 
on “Launder Designs” was a mathe- 
matical discussion of the factors en- 
tering into the design of launders. 
The author gave a workable method 
to make possible a fairly accurate 
method of designing launders. A 
paper at this session, “Settling Device 
for Sludge Samples.” by A. A. Gus- 
tafson, Freeport Sulphur Co., de- 
scribed a simple and efficient device 
for sampling diamond-drill sludges, 
or for sampling cuttings from churn- 
drill (bailing) operations. 

A paper, “Sticky-Surface Concen- 
tration of Gravel-Size Minerals,” by 
John Dasher, James Norman and 
O. C. Ralston, all of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, was presented by Dr. 
Ralston. This paper was brought up 
to date after having been presented 
at a regional meeting of the A. L. M. 
M. E. The paper describes a contin- 
uous method of making a separation 
between some non-metallic minerals 
due to selective adhesion of filmed 
particles to sticky, water-repellent 
surfaces 

Possible applications of the pro- 
cess are limited to plus 6-mesh sizes, 
but possibly could be used for sep- 
aration of unsound particles in the 
sand and gravel industry. 


Heavy Density Symposium 

One session covered a half-day 
period and included five papers on 
the subject of “Sink and Float” sep- 
aration. This process depends upon 
the use of a heavy density pulp (or 
liquid) into which plus 2-in. material 
is passed. The heavier particles sink 
and the lighter float. At first costly 
organic compounds were used for the 
high density media, but now ex- 
tremely finely divided galena, ground 
in water, is used in some cases. The 
galena is so finely ground that it 
acts as as suspensoid, and the density 
of the pulp can be maintained well 
within the limits required. Ferro- 
silicon, or magnetite, can also be 
used instead of galena. 

The process is essentially an hy- 
draulic sorting process, and in the 
lead-zinc field has resulted in greatly 
improved practices and far greater 
tonnages through the mills with costs 
as low as 8c per ton of feed material. 
The process could have many uses in 
the non-metallic field, since it re- 
quires only a small difference in spe- 
cific gravity of the two (or more) 
component minerals to be separated. 

Of special interest in this sym- 
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posium was the paper by H. H. Vogel, 
Manager, Barton Mines Corporation, 
“Heavy-Media Separation Plant of 
the Barton Mines Corporation.” Mr. 
Vogel described the use of the “Sink 
and Float” process at the corpora- 
tion’s garnet plant, North Creek, N. Y. 
It was found at this plant that gar- 
nets, plus %2-in., could be separated 
perfectly from a hornblend gangue. 
The specific gravity of the garnet is 
3.8 to 4.1 with the hornblend having 
a gravity of 3.07 to 3.24. On the 
finer sizes of garnet excellent re- 
sults could also be obtained when 
compared to results obtained by old 
jigging practices. Ground ferrosilicon 
is used as the heavy-media. 


Vermiculite Held to Be 
Placer Not Lode Mine 


IN THE CASE Of Black Mica Mines, 
Inc., vs. W. E. Vernon and Joel F. 
Swank, defendants, Judge John R. 
Clark of the District Court of Gunni- 
son County, Colorado, held that 
vermiculite occurs as a placer rather 
than a lode mine and should be so 
classified in making a mining patent 
claim. Black Mica Mines, Inc., had 
made its claims as a placer opera- 
tion and the defendants entered 
claims as a lode operation. Vermicu- 
lite had not been mined on the prop- 
erty until recently, but this mineral 
has come into more general use as 
an insulator. 


Brazil's Lime Industry 

ALTHOUGH the lime industry in 
Brazil is only 20 years old, there are 
385 factories having 530 kilns with a 
production of 200,000 metric tons. 
Fifty percent of the production is in 
the State of Sao Paulo. 


Canada Lifts Steel Wage Ceiling 


and Foresees Trouble 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 
Ottawa Correspondent of Rock Products 


TTAWA— Canada’s entire wage 
O and price stabilization program 
has been threatened in recent weeks 
by a settlement made by the Domin- 
ion cabinet itself, with 13,500 striking 
steel workers in Sydney, N. S., and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Wages in Canada’s big steel plants 
have been under discussion for over 
a year. Last year, provincial wage 
boards in both Nova Scotia and On- 
tario refused an increase in basic 
wage rates on the ground that such 
an increase was contrary to the gov- 
ernment’s wage stabilization order 
under which all Canadian industry 
has operated since November, 1941. 
The steel workers were not satisfied, 
and a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to look into the whole matter. 
That commission brought in its re- 
port early in January, and shortly 
after, the men went on strike. A 
majority of the commissioners re- 
ported against a wage increase and a 
minority of one dissented. 

Because of the urgent need for 
steel, the Canadian Prime Minister 
and his cabinet decided to meet the 
C.1.0. union representatives person- 
ally at Ottawa. Out of these meet- 
ings came a settlement which it is 
believed cuts at the very root of the 
wage-price ceiling program. How far 
this settlement has gone towards 
undermining this program is not yet 
clear. 
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The reason this settlement plan is 
regarded as so disturbing is that it 
grants to workers at both Sydney and 
Sault Ste. Marie a new basic wage 
rate of 55 cents an hour. This is an 
increase of 114% cents per hour in 
the case of the Dominion Iron and 
Steel and Coal Co. plant at Sydney, 
and an increase of 9% cents for 
workers at the Algoma Steel plant at 
the Sault. 

Under the Canadian wage stabil- 
ization program, the men at Dosco 
were receiving a basic rate of 43% 
cents plus a cost of living bonus of 
9 cents or a total of 52% cents per 
hour. The Algoma workers were re- 
ceiving a basic wage rate of 45% 
cents plus a cost of living bonus of 
5 cents, or a total of 50% cents. The 
new basic rate is 55 cents for both 
plants and workers are granted the 
right to apply for a cost of living 
bonus over and above the 55 cent 
rate. 


Wage Stabilization Principle 
Violated 


The principle on which the Cana- 
dian wage stabilization program had 
been built and which had been ac- 
cepted by the bulk of Canadian wage 
earners up till now is that “basic” 
wage rates which prevailed as at 
November, 1941, must not be changed 
(unless they are found to be out of 
line with prevailing wages in that 
trade or community), and that any 
upward adjustment must be by 
means of a wage bonus which moves 
up or down with changes in the cost 
of living. 

No evidence was submitted to the 
provincial boards, the Royal Com- 
mission, or to the Prime Minister to 
show that wages paid in these plants 
were out of line with prevailing 
wages. On the contrary it was indi- 
cated that steel workers’ wages in 
these plants were generally high 
compared with comparable wages in 
other plants or areas. Therefore the 
fact that the Prime Minister and his 
cabinet deliberately overruled the 
earlier wage policy and raised basic 
wages even higher than the combined 
total of the old rate plus the cost-of- 
living bonus is viewed generally with 
considerable alarm. 

The negotiations for the workers 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Controlling Factors 


for Efficient 


Rotary Kiln Operation 


Selection of refractory lining materials 
and their proper installation in the kiln 


By RALPH GIBBS 


ATERIALS Other than fuel and 
M kiln feed enter into the gen- 
eral problem of operating the rotary 
kiln efficiently, and those specific 
problems concerning the refractory 
lining of the rotary kiln are subjects 
of no mean import. The cost of such 
a lining varies with the size of the 
kiln and with the type of material of 
which the lining is composed. When 
it is realized that a kiln lining costs 
between $50 and $200 per lineal foot, 
it will be seen that all reasonable 
effort to make the lining last as long 
as possible will be well directed. Cases 
are on record where a new lining in 
the firing zone was burned out in 
less than 24 hours. On the other hand 
there are cases where the lining in 
this same zone has operated for pe- 
riods of a year or more. Some of the 
factors that enter into the longevity 
of a kiln lining are listed as follows: 

1. Proper composition for use with 
the material being processed. 

2. Properly layed-up in the kiln. 

3. Reasonable heating-up period. 

4. Avoid overheating. 

5. Development of protective coat- 
ing and maintaining it. 

6. Avoid wide temperature fluctua- 
tions. 

7. Avoid shut-downs as much as 
possible. 

Generally two or more types of 
lining materials are used for the en- 
tire kiln. Frequently there is a highly 
refractory lining material used in the 
high temperature zone, a lesser re- 
fractory material in the intermediate 
zone, and a cheaper, still less refrac- 
tory but high-resistance-to-abrasion 
material in the coolest zone. This is 
good practice and can be safely fol- 
lowed. 
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From the point of view of the 
users of the refractory lining mate- 
rial, however, the available lining 
materials are far from being ideal. 
The following is a list of some of the 
characteristics of the ideal. 

1. Lowest known coefficient of heat 
conductivity. 

2. Absolutely resistant to abrasion. 

3. Chemically unreactive at pre- 
vailing operating temperatures. 

4. Not “wetted” by fused or molten 
substances. 

5. Not fusible at the highest pos- 
sible kiln temperature. 

6. Will not crack or spall. 

7. Reasonable first cost. 

If such a refractory kiln lining ma- 
terial was available today, the oper- 
ating man’s worries would be con- 
siderably lessened for he could antici- 
pate reduced heat losses through the 
kiln shell, permanence, and no coat- 
ing or ring troubles. 


Types of Refractory Lining 
Materials 


Choice of refractory lining material 
for the rotary kiln depends largely 
upon the type of material being proc- 
essed, together with the temperatures 
prevailing in the different zones of 
the operating kiln. 

Ceramically there are three com- 
mon different types of substances, 
namely basic, neutral and acid. There 
is also a sub-group which, somewhat 
in common with the sex-life of the 
oyster, can change their nature and 
be either basic or acid, depending 
upon their companions. 

Contrary to the general benefits 
man realizes from the operation of 
the biological laws, with refractories 
best results will be obtained if the 


The Upside-down Key. 


practice of keeping like with like is 
carried out. Thus for processing a 
basic substance it is well to use a 
basic lining material especially when 
operating temperatures are high and 
possible chemical action might be 
promoted. On the other hand, neutral 
substances might be used, and am- 
photeric materials may be used safely 
if the temperatures are not excessive. 

When an acid substance is being 
processed the same rule applies. 

For most ordinary rotary kiln pur- 
poses alumina types are used espe- 
cially in the zones of higher tempera- 
ture. When extremely high tempera- 
tures are required in processing basic 
materials, simple or complex mag- 
nesitic linings are generally used. In 
processing a highly acid material, a 
siliceous lining can be used. 

Less refractory lining materials can 
be used in the cooler sections of the 
kiln, but such as these should be 
highly resistant to abrasion and 
spalling since no protective coating 
is formed or permanent in these 
sections. 


Installation 


The placing or installation of the 
rotary kiln lining should be per- 
formed with reasonable care and 
strict attention to details, usually 
supplied willingly by the manufac- 
turers of the lining material. 

Would that each man laying kiln 
blocks forget to bring his “mash” 
hammer during the course of this 
work. The manner in which some 
masons hammer and pound these 
kiln blocks into place is enough to 
send the cold chills up and down the 
spine of one who appreciates how 
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such blows can cause cracks and 
fractures in the blocks even before 
the kiln has been “lit off.” Possibly 
a weighted rubber hammer would 
suffice. Their liability to fracture the 
block would not be as great as those 
miniature sledges. 

Many prefer to lay the kiln blocks 
dry, while others use a moderate 
amount of thin mortar or high tem- 
perature cement. In any event the 
blocks should be laid up fairly tight. 

When spalling due to pinching is 
observed, it may prove advisable to 
allow a small joint for expansion. But 
a lining continually “works” in the 
kiln shell and in no case should the 
lining be laid up too loosely, since 
this will permit abrasion between the 
loose blocks which will eventually 
allow a key to fall out. Furthermore, 
a loose lining in the high tempera- 
ture zone will not be able to retain 
its protective coating since the work- 
ing of the blocks breaks this coating 
off as fast as it is formed. 


Coating 

Possibly this subject of coating by 
now is confusing. In a previous 
article the subject of heavy coating 
was discussed. Ordinarily a certain 
amount of coating is highly desirable. 
It is only when it gets too heavy that 
coating becomes really troublesome. 
But an optimum thickness of coating 
protects the refractory kiln lining 
from abrasion and also acts as a 
heat insulator thus reducing the kiln 
shell heat loss and shell deterioration. 

The development of a good coating 
on the refractory lining depends a 
great deal upon the quality of the 
kiln load material. Excessive quanti- 
ties of fines, as mentioned before in 
a previous article, can cause heavy 
and troublesome coating. Impurities 
in the feed, overheating, etc., all play 
their part. On the other hand, when 
very clean and pure kiln feed is used 
there may be some difficulty in de- 
veloping and maintaining a satisfac- 
tory coating. Under such conditions 
it may prove highly beneficial to have 
an optimum amount of fines in the 
feed. This optimum quantity can be 
determined only by trial. Generally 
between 2 to 10 percent of fines will 
suffice, depending upon the chemical 
purity of the raw material. 

In most instances the coating ad- 
jacent to the refractory lining, 
through fusion and interpenetration, 
becomes an integral part of the lin- 
ing, and conditions that cause this 
coating to spall or “slough” off will 
occasion the loss of considerable of 
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the refractory lining at the same 
time. 

No doubt this zone of junction or 
interfusion of the coating and lining 
material has entirely different phys- 
ical and chemical properties than 
those of the original refractory lining 
material, so that frequently there is 
a definite fracture developed at this 
position. Excessive fluctuations in 
temperature will cause such fractures 
to develop. 


Lighting-Off the Kiln 

Probably the hardest service con- 
dition any lining must withstand is 
that existing during the “lighting- 
off” and “heating up” period. At this 
time enormous forces are at work 
while the cold materials are physi- 
cally adapting themselves to the 
changes caused by the rising tem- 
perature. These expansive forces are 
tremendous and unless provision and 
time are allowed for the inevitable 
readjustments to take place, serious 
damage to the kiln lining can be 
done. There are those who take great 
pride in the short time they need to 
get a kiln into production. It is very 
doubtful that they can take the same 
amount of pride in their refractory 
costs. It is during these starting up 
periods that a lining can be ruined 
before it has even been put to work. 


(To be continued) 


Growing War Construction 
Program—Abroad 


America’s 1943 construction pro- 
gram is swelling to proportions much 
larger than experts anticipated. 

“Top War Production Board offi- 
cials say it may grow even bigger 
than the vast 1942 facilities program, 
despite their efforts to slice it down. 
They have warned the armed forces 
of this possibility. 

“Published statistical estimates 
don’t tell the real story of what’s 
ahead for this year. Construction 
(including equipment) in the United 
States is estimated at $13 billion 
against $16.5 billion in 1942. But one 
highly important factor is the ‘secret’ 
construction program for war work 
outside this country. Officials won’t 
even talk in round figures but they 
do concede that it will be much 
larger than the $2 billion total for 
last year. 

“What’s more, policy makers are 
convinced that construction in this 
country will top the estimates of 
their statisticians.’”— Henry Gem- 
MILL, in Wall Street Journal. 


In its column “Rumors” the same 
newspaper says: 

“Buying of cement stocks, which 
took Lone Star above 42 into new 
high ground for 1942-1943, followed 
Government plans which would mean 
considerably larger construction this 
year than had been estimated, and 
bring the total close to the record of 
1942. This, of course, would benefit 
the cement companies, and buyers 
of securities have taken note thereof. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement preferred 
has been stronger and the company 
showed net income of $8.76 a pre- 
ferred share in 1942, on which stock 
there are $84.75 accruals, compared 
with $9.26 a share earned in 1941. 
Financial circles see no immediate 
promise of any plan to take care of 
these accruals, although the com- 
pany is paying preferred dividends, 
with a recent declaration of 75 cents. 
Last year a total of $3 was paid. Lone 
Star Cement showed net income of 
$3.62 in 1942, compared with $4.33 
the previous year, and was generous 
in its dividends with $3.25 paid in 
1942.” 


Boost Quarry Wages to 
“Captive” Mine Level 

EmpPLoyes of the Carbon Limestone 
Co., Hillsville, Penn., secured another 
54ec an hour increase in wages to 
bring the minimum rate to 78c an 
hour, the same minimum paid gen- 
erally in the Youngstown district, 
under a War Labor Board decision 
announced recently in Washington, 
D. C. The new minimum rate con- 
forms with the minimums paid by 
the two “captive” limestone producers 
in the Lowellville-Hillsville area, Lake 
Erie Limestone Co., a Republic Steel 
Corporation subsidiary, and Pitts- 
burgh Limestone Co., the U. S. Steel 
Corporation subsidiary. The increase 
is in excess of the labor board’s 
“little steel’ formula, carrying a 15 
percent ceiling over January, 1941, 
levels, but the board’s policy does not 
exclude consideration of inequalities 
when the 15 percent is reached or 
exceeded. Carbon Limestone employes 
already had received increases total- 
ing 22.6 percent over their January, 
1941, rates. In opposing the increase, 
the company cited Ohio limestone 
wage rates which are 62% to 65'ec 
an hour. 


Largest Conveyor Belt 

Tue B. F. Goopricu Co. announced 
that it had received a war order for 
a conveyor belt 66 miles long, said 
to be the largest in the rubber in- 
dustry’s history. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


Sand and Gravel or 
Quarry Plant 


PIONEER ENGINEERING WorKS, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has designed and is 
now building a flexible portable plant 
which can be used in either a quarry 
or a gravel pit. It will crush, screen, 
wash, and produce two or three sizes 
of finished aggregates. It is said that 
the plant can reject excess sand or 
produce “stone sand.’ For concrete 





in a talk before the Cleveland section 
of the American Welding Society. 

These six suggestions are as follows: 

1. Select largest diameter and 
greatest length electrode that can be 
applied successfully. This not only 
speeds up deposition rates of weld 
metal, but also results in a decided 
increase in the tonnage of electrode 
that can be extruded per day from 
existing facilities. 

2. Joints to be welded must have 


Flexible type portable plant which can be used in either quarry or gravel pit to produce 
washed or unwashed products 


aggregate, it will wash all products, 
or if washed aggregates are not re- 
quired, it can be used as a dry plant 
Each unit of the plant is mounted 
on tracks or wheels. 

The primary crusher is a 30- x 42-in. 
overhead eccentric jaw crusher with 
a welded steel base. Three roll crush- 
ers provide ample crushing capacity 
for any size or requirement. 


Electronics 

GENERAL ELectric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has issued a 32-page 
booklet, entitled “Electronics—A New 
Science for a New World.” This book- 
let, beautifully illustrated in color, 
describes the many interesting uses 
of electronics and points out some 
of the possibilities which it offers 
for the future. Manufacturers of 
heavy steel castings are now using 
powerful X-ray machines to deter- 
mine flaws in parts before installa- 
tion. Perhaps electronics may also 
determine whether aggregates are 
unsound before they have been 
finally processed and shipped to the 
user 


Welding Rod Conservation 

A SIX-POINT PROGRAM for conserva- 
tion of welding rod was recently out- 
lined by H. O. Westendarp, welding 
engineer of the General Electric Co., 
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good fit-up—excessive gaps are pro- 
lific wasters of metal. 

3. Use proper amperage for the job 
—avoid excessive currents and long 
arcs. There is a current beyond which 
deposition rate is decreased and elec- 
trode consumption increased. 

4. Don’t bend electrodes except 
where absolutely necessary. Bent elec- 
trodes destroy electrode coating and 


result in excessive stub losses. 

5. Produce true fillet welds having 
equal legs—this is a function of 
proper type of electrode and welding 
technique. 

6. Use each electrode down to point 
where full coating diameter ends. 


Pneumatic-Tired Lift Truck 


WILLAMETTE HysTER Co., Portland, 
Ore., has placed on the market its 
Hyster No. 75 model lift truck. This 
unit is said to be particularly suitable 
for operation over comparatively 
rough terrain as it is equipped with 
three 7.05 x 15-in. pneumatic tires. 
The new lift truck should be adapt- 
able to stacking sacked cement and 
the handling of concrete products or 
concrete pipe. 

It is powered with a 34-hp., 4-cyl- 
inder, industrial motor, complete with 
transmission, and is mounted on a 
three-point suspension. The hoist op- 
erating unit, consisting of fluid pump 
and valves, is assembled on the oil 
supply tank, accessible for removal 
separately or as a unit. The oil pump 
is driven from the front of the motor 
by three V-type belts which can be 
adjusted or replaced with ease. 

To facilitate repairing or replacing 
tire, the specially designed steering 
mechanism and counterweight has a 
removable wheel assmbly. All tires 
and wheels, front and rear, are in- 
terchangeable. Removal of the trun- 
nion steering wheel is accomplished 
by unscrewing one lock bushing which 
allows the wheel, tire and axle to be 
removed in one unit. 


Easily maneuverable lift truck equipped with pneumatic tired wheels 
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Electronic-Control Feeding 

Max MosHer, New York, N. Y., de- 
signer and builder of automatic con- 
trol equipment for pulverizer and 
grinder feeders, has made some im- 
provements in his control device. 

Originally, an electrical control 
was used which, because of heavy- 
duty relays, represented a consider- 
able item of cost. More recently he 
has developed an electronic control 
means, utilizing electronic tubes and 
relatively small and inexpensive re- 
lays, whereby more precise control is 
effected at reduced cost. 

The electronic control comprises a 
control unit housed in a steel case 
and connecting to the magnetic con- 
tactor switch of the feeder motor 
operating the mechanical feeder, 
which motor in usual installations 
ranges from 1 to 5 hp. When the 
control is first installed an ammeter 
is wired into the circuit and the 
grinder motor started. When full load 
is indicated on the ammeter, the load 
range regulator knob is turned to de- 
crease the load until the red light 
shows. The control is then set for 
permanent operation. 


How Control Operates 

A special current transformer is 
supplied, adjusted for the normal full 
load current for the grinder motor. 
This transformer is the only aces- 
sory equipment required in addition 
to the feeder motor magnetic con- 
tactor switch which would normally 
be used even without automatic con- 
trol. 

In operation, the grinder motor is 




























Automatic control device for crusher and 
pulverizer feeders 
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started in the usual manner. The 
feeder motor is interlocked with the 
grinder so that it cannot be started 
until the latter is in operation. After 
starting the grinder motor, the feeder 
motor starts. A white signal light on 
the control panel flashes on to indi- 
cate operation of the control. The 
load range regulator has a range of 
from 50 to 125 percent of the grinder 
motor full load, so that the equip- 
ment is quite flexible and can be used 
for a wide variety of materials. Once 
the maximum load is set for a ma- 
terial, however, the controller keeps 
close tab on the limit. If the material 
changes, or if for any reason the load 
in the mill rises above full-load set- 
ting, the control will cut off the 
feeder motor automatically, and the 
red light goes on. The mill will con- 
tinue to discharge and the load in 
the mill will drop to below the load 
point setting, whereupon the feeder 
cuts in again and the red light goes 
off. A continuous red light indicates 
that the grinder is not discharging, 
which may be caused by too wet ma- 
terial or the plugging of the dis- 
charge line. A steady red light for 
over 30 seconds or so should be in- 
vestigated by the attendant. A no- 
load signal or green light goes on 
when the load in the mill drops about 
25 percent below the full-load set- 
ting. This indicates that material is 
not reaching the grinder, and may 
be due to an empty bin or arching 
over the mill or feeder. 

The control panels are built in ca- 
pacities up to about 250 hp. on the 
grinder motor and for about 5 hp. 
on the feeder motor. Standard volt- 
ages range from 110 to 550 volts, but 
equipment can be built for voltages 
up to 2300 on the main grinding mo- 
tors. The control proper operates 
from the usual 110-volt supply. 


Air Breaker for 
Dusty Locations 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANU- 
FACTURING Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn., 
has brought out a compressed air cir- 
cuit breaker rated at 15 kv., 1,000,000 
kv.a. interrupting capacity for opera- 
tion in plants with dusty atmosphere 
conditions. Four 4000-amp., 25-cycle, 
Type 150-CA-1000, breakers as shown, 
are to be used at 12 kv. on purchased 
power line and feeder service. 

Two similar 1400-amp. breakers 
have been delivered to the same plant 
to be used for replacing existing oil 
breakers as part of a plan to mod- 
ernize the existing substation. Air 
breakers were chosen for the job not 





Air circuit breaker designed for operation 
in dusty atmosphere 


only because they are considered well 
suited to the dirty atmospheric con- 
ditions, but also to eliminate the fire 
hazard and maintenance associated 
with oil. 


Portable Car Spotter Speeds 
Freight Movement 

Link-Bett Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced that its line of electrical car 
spotters, heretofore only available for 
stationary mounting, is now obtain- 
able in portable form. 

The spotter is so balanced on a 
channel iron frame that one man can 
lift the one end and roll the unit to 
any desired location. For operation 
it is only necessary to anchor the 


Motorized electric car spotter mounted on 
wheels may also be used to move trucks 
and other objects 


frame with a chain, as illustrated, 
plug the electric cord into the nearest 
power outlet, hook one end of haul- 
age cable to car or object to be moved 
and wrap the other end around 
capstan. 
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How to Obtain Accuracy in Sampling 


Importance both of proper experiment and of ade- 
quate principles as the basis of sound practice 


| DETERMINING the value of ma- 
terials passing through any treat- 
ing establishment—such as a metal- 
lurgical plant, a paint factory or a 
cement plant—there is sometimes a 
tendency to think that, although 
chemical analysis requires great ac- 
curacy yet the getting of samples for 
analysis, being a “practical” man’s 
job, does fot call for the scientific 
skill of the laboratory even though 
it does require some degree of care. 

In this connection it is particularly 
important to emphasize the differ- 
ence between a specimen and a sam- 
ple. The former is a portion that 
contains a noticeable amount of each 
essential constituent of the mass from 
which it is taken; but it is intended 
only as a qualitative representative. 

A sample, on the other hand, is a 
definitely quantitive representative: 
unless it contains the same propor- 
tions of each essential constituent, 
within specified limits, as there are 
in the original material, then no skill 
in chemical analysis will show the true 
content and value of the original 
mass within the limits specified. When 
thus plainly stated, the difference 
seems entirely clear; but it often hap- 
pens in practice that it is not clear. 
The eye cannot distinguish the un- 
likeness. And in not a few cases where 
the distinction is theoretically under- 
stood, the methods are such that the 
material taken as a sample is very 
faulty and misleading. 

Each of the two operations—sam- 
pling and analysis—has a scientific 
basis; and each requires practical ex- 
perience in order to be carried out 
efficiently. In what follows we shall 
see that it is no mean task to se- 
cure correct samples. Yet correct 
samples can always be had if proper 
care is used; and, commercially, they 
are well worth considerable cost, for 
several reasons. In the first place, 
doubt as to the accuracy of a sample 
makes trouble between buyer and 
seller, because of uncertainty as to 


*Until his death about a year ago, Mr. 
Demond had been with the California 
Portland Cement Co. for many years. He 
had made the study of sampling a matter 
of close personal interest. 
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the money value. Also, inaccurate 
samples upset the balance between 
input and output of a treatment 
plant, which causes worry as to where 
the values have gone. Moreover, in 
smelting, the exact content of silica, 
alumina, lime, etc., must be known 
as well as of the metal, in order to 
properly flux the furnace charges. In 
leaching, the exact acidity and other 
qualities must be known before re- 
agents can be properly proportioned. 
In either of these treatment methods 
serious losses occur when this accur- 
ate information is lacking. Similar 
problems occur in cement manufac- 
ture, both as to the relative amounts 
of lime and silica, and as to the flux- 
ing by iron and alumina, and also as 
to the good or poor quality of the 
clinker. 


Some Basic Principles 


If the material to be sampled is a 
mechanical mixture of two separately 
produced minerals, both having the 
same specific gravity, each pure and 
therefore of uniform composition, the 
quantity needed at any stage of crush- 
ing can be determined by the ele- 
mentary method of trying different 
weights until an amount is found 
which gives the required precision 
when ten or fifteen separate portions 
are chemically analyzed. Then the 
required quantity at any other stage 
of crushing will be such as contains 
the same total number of particles as 
occur in the successful samples at 
the testing stage. It is commonly and 
with fairly good reason assumed fhat 
the relative number of particles per 
ton at any two stages of crushing is 
approximately the same as if all the 
particles were of the maximum size 
of each stage. For example, it is 
considered that eight tons of rock at 
the two-inch stage contain the same 
number of total particles as one ton 
at the one-inch stage, since a two- 
inch lump has the same volume as 
eight one-inch lumps. Because the 
weights of different sizes of particles 


are proportional to the cubes of their 
diameters (provided they all have the 
same specific gravity) the required 
weight at any size, using the kind of 
material mentioned, is expressed by 
the equation 
W — kD3 
where W = weight 
k =a constant 
D = diameter of largest 
particles. 


This formula has sometimes been 
considered suitable for any material; 
but with most ores there is a condition 
not present in the case mentioned: in 
all but the finer sizes of ore as it 
comes from the ground, a large pro- 
portion of the single pieces contain 
both valuable mineral and waste. In 
the first case mentioned a single piece 
could not possibly be a correct sample 
of the total mass: it would be 100% 
of one mineral and 0% of the other. 
But in the second case it is possible 
for even a single piece to be a correct 
sample. Though we cannot pick up 
any particular lump and say, off-hand, 
that it is a correct average, yet there 
are sO many pieces that moderately 
approach the average (‘some of them 
richer and some poorer) that a less 
total quantity will be needed than in 
the first instance. The chief problem 
is to determine, for any particular 
material, the proper quantity to take 
at each stage of crushing. 


Accurate Analysis From 
One-Gram Sample 


Before going into the experimental 
determination we will first turn to an- 
other possible basis of estimate, which 
helps to clarify the problem. It is 
well known, from long and wide ex- 
perience, that when any rock product 
is ground to pass through a 150-mesh 
screen (0.0041-inch openings) and is 
well mixed, careful methods give a 
high degree of precision in the chemi- 
cal analysis, with a limiting error of 
say 0.03% when using a one-gram 
sample.j At this stage of grinding 
there is, usually, very little and some- 
times no intercrystallization of min- 
erals even in cases where moderately 
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coarse sizes do show much of that 
condition. For pure minerals that 
have no intercrystallization even in 
the coarse sizes it has already been 
shown that the proper weights at 
different sizes are proportional to the 
cubes of the diameters of the largest 
particles, provided they all have the 
same specific gravity. Then, on the 
basis of one gram being a suitable 
weight when everything is finer than 
150-mesh, the required weight at one 
inch is sixteen tons. But where there 
is intercrystallization in the coarser 
sizes, & much smaller weight is com- 
monly enough. 


In some ores, as mined, most of the 
valuable mineral is coarsely crystal- 
lized and irregularly distributed; 
while in others most of it is finely 
crystallized and much more evenly 
distributed. During the coarse and 
medium stages of crushing, the first 
of these two kinds yields more of the 
fine sizes of the valuable mineral than 
does the second, because this mineral 
is much exposed to pulverizing in that 
case. In the second case most of the 
valuable mineral is so dispersed in 
the gangue as to escape pulverizing in 
the early stages. But, as the grinding 
gets finer and finer there comes to be 
less and less difference between the 
two ores as to the degree of segrega- 
tion; and when the 150-mesh stage is 
reached, nearly all the valuable min- 
eral in each is completely separated 
from the gangue, and of about the 
same range of particle size. To illus- 
trate: if we have two 10% lead ores, 
one of which carries a good deal of 
galena in crystals as large as an inch, 
and much segregated, while the ga- 
lena in the other is all finer than one- 
sixteenth inch, and somewhat evenly 
distributed, the required weight at 
the one-inch crushing stage is likely 
to be ten to twenty times as great 
for the first as for the second ore; 
but when the 150-mesh stage is 
reached the proper weight will be 
close to the same for one as for the 
other. 


Generalizing the formula already 
quoted, by substituting “a” for “3” as 
the exponent, we have: 

W — kDa 
This generalization drops the assump- 
tion that all particles have the same 
specific gravity; otherwise it would 


+ The wonder that the value of a large 
tonnage of material can be accurately 
determined from so small a quantity as 
a half gram to one gram is explained by 
the remarkable fact that even a half 
gram, ground through a 150-mesh screen, 
contains more than 100,000,000 particles, 
& quantity which, by the theory of prob- 
ability, yields 0.03% precision in about 
95% of all cases if the sample is taken 
in a systematic way. 
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not be a “generalization,” it would ex- 
clude the majority of cases. 

It is later emphasized that the na- 
tural difference just indicated for 
various raw materials are expressed 
by the fact that “a” varies from one 
material to another. Table 1 shows 
weights at certain crushing sizes cor- 
responding to different values of “a”. 
The weight at 1/256 in. is here as- 





of crushing and for different types of 
material is not a process of calculating 
volumes; it is, primarily, an exrperi- 
mental method of determining the 
weight needed at different sizes to 
guarantee accurate samples. To con- 
vert volume to weight requires the in- 
troduction of the specific gravity fac- 
tor; and in the experimental method 
this factor registers its own effect 





TABLE 1—ILLUSTRATING PRINCIPLES 





Pounds at different sizes 





B lin. % in. 
1.5 9.03 1.13 
2.0 144 9.03 
2.5 2,310 72.2 
3.0 37,000 576 


1/16in.  1/64in. 1/256 in.* 
0.141 0.0176 0.002204 (1 gr.) 
0.564 0.0353 0.002204 (1 gr.) 
2.26 0.0705 0.002204 (1 gr.) 
9.03 0.141 0.002204 (1 gr.) 








*1/256-in. is a little finer than 150-mesh; and all weights in this table are 
somewhat higher than if they were based on one gram at 150-mesh. 











sumed to be constant (0.002204 
pounds, or 1 gram) by warrant of 
long experience. The 1.5 for “a” rep- 
resents rocks that have quite uniform 
distribution of values throughout the 
gangue, and which can therefore be 
accurately sampled by taking only 
moderate weights at even coarse 
sizes; while 3.0 represents those that 
have complete segregation of the valu- 
able mineral from the waste even at 
the coarse stages, and hence require 
large quantities at those sizes. 

To clearly understand the practical 
value of the sampling equation, we 
should carefully notice what the sig- 
nificance is of the coefficient “k” and 
of the exponent “a”. In setting up 
standards, any measure may be 
adopted as the unit of diameter: If 
an inch is chosen for the unit we see, 
in Table 1, that when “a” is 2.0 the 
weight at % in. is (%4)2, or 1/16, of 
the weight at 1 in; and when “a” is 
2.5 the weight at % in. is (%)*.5 or 
1/32nd, of the weight at 1 in. But 
if we choose %4 in. as the unit of 
diameter, the weight at 1 in. when 
“a” is 2.5 is thirty-two times the 
weight at % in. Carrying this reason- 
ing as far as we wish, we soon see 
that “k” is, in any case, simply the 
weight at unit diameter. 

A caution is in place as to the sig- 
nificance of “a”. This caution is 
given because the points to be pre- 
sented have been raised in some 
serious discussions of the subject. In 
our first mention of 3.0 for the value 
of “a”, reference is made to the fact 
that the volume of a solid is propor- 
tional to the cube of its diameter; 
but the process of determining the 
quantity to be taken at different stages 


without the aid of the experimenter’s 
calculation. When we find such values 
for “a” as 2.00, 2.32, 2.48 and 2.90 
(each of which is considered later) it 
is not to be thought that some hare- 
brain is suggesting a fanciful method 
of calculating volumes. The 2.00 ex- 
presses the fact that if the rock is 
reduced say one-half in particle dia- 
meter the quantity to be taken at 
the smaller diameter is 25% off the 
total stream; while 2.32 represents 
20%; 2.48 represents 18%; and 2.90 
represents 1342% of the stream. Any 
such exponent automatically indicates 
the total effect of all the peculiarities 
of a particular type of rock: the spe- 
cific gravities of its individual miner- 
als and its average specific gravity; 
its peculiarities of crystallization and 
the manner in which it breaks, due 
to peculiarities of fracture, and con- 
sequently from the progressive 
changes in segregation as crushing 
proceeds from coarse to fine stages. 
No value of “a” is introduced arbitrar- 
ily; each is experimentally determined 
by the qualities of the material, as 
we shall see later. 

This matter is so important to a 
grasp of the basic idea of sampling 
that some elaboration is worth while. 
It has been questioned whether a 
particular value of “a” does in fact 
represent the progressive changes in 
segregation at successive stages in 
crushing a particular type of ore, as, 
for example, Richards’ 2.00, Brun- 
ton’s 2.32 or any of the values later 
shown in Table 4. Indeed, it has 
been stated that, to represent this 
effect we must progressively change 
“a” through a series of steps, from 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Motor Maintenance 


Part 1. How to Select, Install, 
and Maintain Electric Motors 


By O. F. VEA* 


eer CONDITIONS make it 
necessary that all electric motors 
be babied. Maintenance programs 
must be intensified to prevent break- 
downs, because 24-hour-a-day, 7-day- 
a-week war production schedules can- 
not be interrupted—output lost today 
cannot be made up tomorrow. Even 
the failure of an inconspicuous piece 
of equipment can cause a consider- 
able disruption in production. 

A real maintenance program be- 
gins with selection. Motors must be 


chosen that are properly rated and 
protected for their work. The selec- 
tion involves a study of requirements, 
such as continuous or intermittent 
duty, starting, torque, speed regula- 
tion, and the like. These all have a 
bearing on just what type of motor 
to choose. 

Tables I and II show character- 
istics and applications of standard 
a-c and d-c motors, respectively. 

In addition, the environment in 
which the motor is to operate should 





- 





TABLE / 


—CHARACTERISTICS AND APPLICATIONS OF POLYPHASE AC MOTORS 





Polyphase Ratings Speed Speed 
ype Hp Regulation Control 


Starting Pull-oul 


Torque Torque Applications 





General- 05 to None, except 
purpose squir 200 hp multi-speed 
rel cage oO % f types, di 
small sizes for 2 to 4 fixed 
speeds 


Full- voltage 3 to 150 Drops about None 
starting, high hp 5%, for large 

stg torque, low to 6% for 

atg current small sizes 

squirrel cage 


Full-voltage 05 to 
starting, high 130 hp 
ola torque 
high-slip,squir 

rel cage 


one, xcept 
multi-speed 


types, 
for 2 to 4 fixed 
speeds 


Wound-rotor 05 With rotor Speed can be re- 

external-resist- several rings short- duced to 50%, 

ance starting thousand circuited, of normal by 
rotor resistance 
Speed varies in- 
versely as the 
load 


Synchronous 25 to None, except 
several special motors 
thousand designed for 2 

fixed speeds 


200% of full- 200% of full- 
joad 


200 to 315% of 300%. Tie 


speed and rotor 


resistance 


Up to 300% de 
pending upon 
external resist- 


Constant-speed service where 


load for 2-pole | cies f torque is not exces- 
to 105% for 16- sive 
pole designs 


‘ans, blowers, rotary 
ifugal 


250% of full- 


pressors, 
pulvizers, ‘ua el 


Constant-speed service and 
load, motor usu- if starting 
ing am ally notstallun- not too frequent, and for 

til loaded to its taking high-peak loads with 
or without fywheels. Punch 


Where high starting torque 
with low-starting current or 
where limited speed control is 
‘ans, centrifugal 
~~ —— pumps, compres- 
ors, hoists, cranes, 

ball ‘mille, ay hoists, etc 


For constant-speed service, 
direct connection to slow- 
speed machines and where 
power-factor correction is re- 
quired 





Applications 





8 to 12 per cont 


per cent basic 
a by Geld 


Drives where starting requirements are not 
severe. Use constant-speed or justable- 
depe on # wired. Cen- 


E Banc speed to 200 | 





ad to 3 per cont 


| } — if pumps, fans, bio conveyors, 

Basie « to 600 bane wood. and metal Peorking ma. 

ger cent pagans 

ower 

ae ne) ty “held 
trol 








‘ to \o 
130 & 280 er ‘com 
a ad torque 


Sacto cansd ep 125 
cont basic 


Drives requiring high starting torque and 
‘eed by feid con La 


fairly constant « isating loads. 
Shears, bending rolls, plunger pumps, con- 
re, ete 








| Very heavy starting fpdposehpercene 
orque mited t ¥ com 


Drives where 
required and » 


torque 
2h Seciad Chane, 
hosste, gates deen, etc 





bie sho 0 overage v velues for standard m. 
+ he imum peed be uw bemc speed 











by pod may control Lamted by beating. 








Install motor so that is is accessible for in- 
spection and repairs 


be considered, as this determines 
whether an open motor or some form 
of enclosed motor should be used, 
and how the motor should be located 
with respect to the driven load. 

The next point to be considered is 
installation. The most important 
items from the standpoint of long, 
trouble-free life for a motor follow: 
The motor should be located in such 
a way that it is accessible for in- 
spection and repairs. Of course, it is 
always advisable to install the motor 
in a place free from adverse condi- 
tions unless it is built in a protecting 
enclosure. It is also important to see 
that the motor has ample ventilation 
so that heat losses will be carried 
away. 

A standard motor should not be 
installed where the ambient tempera- 
ture or normal temperature rise is 
more than 40 deg. C. The motor 
should be installed on a solid foun- 
dation which is free from vibration. 
If it is direct-connected or belted, 
care should be taken to secure proper 
alignment, which should permit rotor 
end-play within reasonable limits. 


Connecting the Motor 


All electrical connections to a mo- 
tor should be made tightly enough 
so that the vibration of the equip- 
ment will not loosen them. Wires 
joined in a conduit box should be 
either twisted together and soldered, 
or bolted together. These joints should 
be wrapped first with rubber tape, 
and then with friction tape. 

Wires issuing from a conduit box, 
especially rubber-covered extension 
cords, should be held in some way so 
that there is no strain on the con- 

(Continued on page 82) 


*Motor Division, General Electric Co. 
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Now That War Regulations Limit the Building of New Truck Mixers 


WE ANSWER 2 QUESTIONS ABOUT me: 
JAEGER TRUCK MIXER FLEETS “7%, 


From the experience of hundreds of Jaeger fleet owners, 





over many years, it is safe to say that any Jaeger Truck 





Mixer, now in good condition, can be kept successfully 





in service for the duration of the war. Certainly, if given 





proper care and maintenance, your Jaeger Mixing Unit 





should easily outlast their present trucks 























“Dual-Mix” 


no pockets or corners to 


Note that Jaeger’s Drum is self-cleaning — 












“build up” with concrete and 
require elaborate care or blade replacement. 

Jaeger’s Water System is simple, trouble-free. Clean out 
trap weekly. Give sensible winter care. 

Jaeger’s Transmission is shock-proof on all models; 2 
speeds save engine wear. Lubricate at least daily. 














The Jaeger Frame and 3-Point Mounting are time-tested 





—distribute weight to best advantage for long truck 
and tire life, prevent misalignment. All load bearing 
parts are of massive strength. 
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“HOW LONG CAN MY PRESENT TRUCK MIXERS LAST?” 2 
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“WHAT WARTIME MAINTENANCE MEASURES DOES 
* JAEGER RECOMMEND?” 


Because of America’s vital need for concrete and the 
fact that most equipment can no longer be replaced, your 
present truck mixers are literally priceless. 


A. Make each of your operators responsible for his 
unit. Send for Jaeger Instruction Manuals and 
insist on careful operation and daily cleaning 
and lubrication as specified. 


ARRANGE WITH YOUR JAEGER DISTRIB.- 
UTOR FOR A REGULAR 30-DAY CHECK-UP 
ON EVERY MACHINE. 


This is your best insurance policy against breakdowns, 
long lay-ups and costly repdirs. Jaeger service men know 
Jaeger mixing units just as your truck dealer knows 
his trucks. 


Moreover, your Jaeger dealer carries thousands of repair 
parts in stock — as near to you as your telephone — to 
keep your mixers rolling. Back of him is our corps of 
Jaeger traveling engineers, on call to help Jaeger cus- 
tomers meet major problems of equipment maintenance 
or operation. 


This nation-wide Jaeger organization is at your service. 
Use it to maintain your own 
service, so that you can help 






DEALERS IN OVER 
100 CITIES — COAST 
TO COAST 


America to win this war. 
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Motor Maintenance 


(Continued from page 80) 


nections themselves. Usually a knot 
in the wire inside the conduit box, 
or the use of conduit-box fittings that 
grip the wire where it leaves the box, 
are the most convenient ways to 
obtain this strain relief. 

A little extra care when starting a 
motor for the first time is a good in- 
vestment. For example, trouble may 
be avoided by a look at the brushes 
of a direct-current or single-phase 
repulsion motor to make sure that 
they are seating properly on the com- 
mutator, and with the proper pres- 
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BUILT TO DO YOUR 
BAG JOB BETTER! 





sure. It is always good practice to 
turn the motor over by hand before 
applying power to be sure that it 
turns freely, and that no foreign ma- 
terials or objects have fallen into the 
motor during shipment or handling. 


Inspection 


When the motor has been properly 
selected, installed, and connected, the 
maintenance program really begins. 
To insure efficient operation and 
maximum production, inspection and 
servicing should be systematic. 

Frequency of inspection and degree 
of thoroughness vary, and will have 



















































































HAMMOND 


MULTI-WALL PAPER BAGS 








If you are critical about cement bags—yau'll appreciate 

the fine qualities of Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. They're 

easy to fill, handle well, and most important of all, they're 

tough and are built to take a beating. They'll carry the - 

load dependably from your Pack House to the job. 

HAMMOND MULTI-WALL BAGS are carefully en- 
gineered to meet your most exacting requirements. 


SEWN and PASTED BAGS for 


ROCK PRODUCTS, FERTILIZERS, 
PIGMENTS and HEAVY CHEMICALS 

































to be determined by the maintenance 
engineer. They will be governed by 
(1) the importance of the motors in 
the production scheme (that is, if 
the motor fails, will the whole works 
be shut down?), (2) percentage of 
time the motor operates, (3) nature 
of service, (4) environment. 


An inspection schedule must, there- 
fore, be elastic and adapted to the 
needs of each plant. The following 
schedule, covering both a-c and d-c 
motors, is based on average condi- 
tions in so far as duty and dirt are 
concerned: 


Every Week 


1. Examine commutator and brushes. 

2. Check oil level in bearings. 

3. See that oil rings turn with shaft. 

4. See that shaft is free of oil and 
grease from bearings. 

5. Examine starter, switch, fuses, and 
other controls. 

6. Start motor and see that it is 
brought up to speed in normal 
time. 


Every Six Months 


1. Clean motor thoroughly, blowing 
out dirt from windings and wipe 
commutator and brushes. 

Inspect commutator clamping ring. 
Check brushes and renew any that 
are more than half worn. 
Examine brush holders and clean 
them if dirty. Make sure that 
brushes ride free in the holders. 

5. Check brush pressure. 

6. Check brush position. 

7. Drain, wash out, and renew oil in 
sleeve bearings. 

8. Check grease in ball or roller bear- 
9 
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ings. 

Check operating speed or speeds. 

See that end play of shaft is 

normal. 

11. Inspect and tighten connections on 
motor and control. 

12. Check current input and compare 
with normal. 

13. Run motor and examine drive crit- 
ically for smooth running, absence 
of vibration, worn gears, chains, 
or belts. 

14. Check motor foot bolts, end-shield 

bolts, pulley, coupling, gear and 

journal setscrews, and keys. 

See that all motor covers, belt and 

gear guards are in good order, in 

place, and securely fastened. 


Once a Year 


1. Clean out and renew grease in ball 

or roller bearing housings. 

Test insulation by megger. 

Check air gap. 

Clean out magnetic dirt that may 

be hanging on poles. 

Check clearance between shaft and 

journal boxes of sleeve-bearing 

motors, to prevent operation with 

worn bearings. 

6. Clean out undercut slots in com- 
mutator. 

7. Examine connections of commu- 
tator and armature coils. 

8. Inspect armature bands. 


The competent maintenance man 
will have a record card for every mo- 
tor in the plant. All repair work, 
with its cost, and every inspection can 
be entered on the record. In this way, 
excessive amounts of attention or ex- 
pense will show up and the causes 
can be determined and corrected. 


(To be continued) 
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Home of W. F. Paddock, assistant secretary. 


Graystone Concrete Products Co., Seattle, Wash. 








Foundation, walls, floors, and joists are concrete 
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Making 20,000 Blocks a Day 


Ellis Concrete Products Co. produces 400 different sizes in 
a modern plant and maintains over 800,000 units in stock 


ORE DIFFERENT SIZES are made 
M by the Ellis Concrete Products 
Co., Bridgeport, Penn., than any con- 
crete products plant in the country. 
Of the 400 sizes made, about 200 sizes 
are carried in stock, which is a record 
which will probably go unchallenged. 

President WILLIAM H. ELLIs, better 
known as “Bill” to his many friends, 
believes that the purchaser should 
have anything in the way of special 
shapes that he may desire. A few of 
these different sizes are shown in 
one of the illustrations. All of them 
are made on a plain pallet. 

The site of the plant is ideally lo- 
cated. It consists of nine acres of 
flat land surrounded on three sides 
by railroads and the fourth by a 
gosd hard paved highway, and is 
just outside Norristown, Penn., ac- 
cessible to all parts of Philadelphia 


By RALPH TORGERSON 


Just a few of the many gizes and shapes 
of concrete block made by the Ellis Con- 
crete Products Co. 


and surrounding counties. The plant 
is within easy reach of Phoenixville, 
Pottstown, Chester and the towns 
along the Delaware with large ship- 
building and factory installations. 


Block manufacturing equipment is 
all Besser; including three Super 
Stripper tampers with a capacity of 
360 standard 8- x 8- x 16-in. units per 
hour, one automatic face down ma- 
chine at 180 per hour, and a new Vi- 
brapac with a capacity of 600 per 
hour. Total hourly capacity is about 
1800 standard 8- x 8- x 16-in. units or 
equivalent, and approximately 20,000 
units per day. Eventually, it is 
planned to replace all the tamper 
machines with Vibrapacs. 

Machine capacity is an important 
factor, but it does not tell the whole 
story. The efficient layout of the 
equipment and manner of handling 
aggregates, cement, and finished 
product is equally important. As 
may be noted in the illustrations, all 
the block machines are lined up in 
a row at first floor level with the 
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Loaded rack car being pulled away from Vibrapac block machine to be rolled onto transfer car and thence into vapor curing rooms. 
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Left: In the foreground is a new 50-cu. ft. mixer for the Vibrapac. Four 25-cu. ft. mixers 


off-bearing of finished units to the 
racks alongside taken care of in the 
usual way. All rack cars are equipped 
with flanged steel wheels operating 
over narrow gauge track to a trans- 
fer dolly and track at right angles 
to the block machines for movement 
into the curing rooms. Two men are 
employed in off-bearing on the tam- 
per machines, and one on the Vibra- 
pac. 

All block machines are served with 
concrete by mixers located on a mez- 
zanine floor, one mixer to each ma- 
chine. There are seven Besser mix- 
ers; one 50-cu. ft., three 25-cu. ft., 
two 12-cu. ft., and one 5-cu. ft. Ag- 
gregate, principally cinders, is moved 
to each mixer by means of a travel- 
ing volume type batcher which ob- 
tains materials by chute from the 
large storage bin above the plant. 
However, in case a special material 
is desired it can be obtained from 
the steel tower at the end of the 


Large storage yard for concrete block with plant shown in the background. 
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of tamper machines on the floor below 


mixer line. This steel tower is 
equipped with a material bucket op- 
erating in a manner similar to the 
ordinary builder’s hoist tower. The 
special aggregate can be put in the 
bucket at grade, elevated up to the 
top of the mixers and then run over 
the overhead rails to any mixer on 
the mezzanine floor. One man is 
available for operation of each mixer 
during full capacity periods. 

Cement is usually received in paper 
bags from box cars. A portable con- 
veyor is used in handling the cement 
bags from box car to the mixer floor. 
About three cars of cement can be 
stored on this floor. 

Finished block move by rail- 
mounted rack cars into six steam 
curing rooms, each of which is 8 ft. 
6 in. by 55 ft. long. Their capacity 
is about 1200 block. Steam is intro- 
duced into the room under 100 p.s.i. 
Usually the units are cured in the 
rooms overnight, depending on shift 


are over the tamper machines. Right: Battery 


operations, but generally the units 
are subjected to steam vapor from 8 
to 12 hours. Yard storage between 
curing and delivery is about 30 days. 
Although stock carried in the yard 
amounts to about 800,000 units, there 
is sufficient room for 2,000,000 units. 
Units are constantly sent to the 
laboratory for tests to assure that 
uniform quality standards are main- 
tained. 


Nearly All Cinder Block 

About 98 percent of the output is 
cinder concrete units and the other 
two percent is sand and gravel ag- 
gregate concrete. Cinders are re- 
ceived from various points by both 
rail and truck. The raw material is 
dumped into a hopper and carried by 
belt conveyor to roll crushers and 
then elevated to vibrating screens. 
The size of the cinder aggregate can 
be closely regulated by changing 


screen cloth and crusher setting and 
(Continued on page 97) 


Note convenient method of loading block by truck 
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CONVENTION 


Concrete Products in the War 


National Concrete Masonry Association con- 


vention reveals new markets for concrete 


NE of the best conventions ever 

held by the National Concrete 
Masonry Association drew nearly 400 
members and guests to the meetings 
on February 16 and 17 at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. The fine attend- 
ance at the War Conference sessions 
was a reflection of the serious char- 
acter of the program and a fine testi- 
monial to the genial Executive Secre- 
tary E. W. Dienhart. While “Dien,” 
in a sense, merely carried on activi- 
ties which he formerly did at con- 
ventions, he put new zest into the 
meetings, and kept the members’ in- 
terest through somewhat lengthy 
sessions. The National Concrete 
Masonry Association is on its own 
and going places. 

JOHN CHASE, chairman of the 
board, National Concrete Masonry 
Association, Fort Worth, Texas, pre- 
sided at the Tuesday morning round- 
table discussion. 

SEcRETARY E. W. Drennart started 
off the discussion by relating the fine 
cooperation which the Detroit con- 
crete products producers had from 
the local A. F. of L. mason’s union. 
He said that the bricklayers built a 
concrete masonry house in coopera- 


tion with the local block manufactur- 
ers for demonstration purposes. The 
other side of the picture was pre- 
sented by Jack Friedman of Boston 
who told about the efforts which had 
been made to push through a bill in 
the Massachusetts legislature which 
would practically prohibit the use of 
concrete masonry. It was believed 
that competitive materials were back 
of this drive, but it was emphasized 
that more stress should be put on 
friendly relations with the man who 
lays up the block as it is to the mu- 
tual interest of both labor and block 
manufacturer to work together. Plas- 
tics and other materials will be the 
real competition for the bricklayer 
in the post-war period. Other re- 
strictions mentioned imposed the use 
of two men for each block and lower 
scaffolding. 


Panel Discussion 


Ray Bercer of Detroit and Ted 
Merryman told about the promotional 
activities in this territory. A typical 
panel discussion to which builders, 
contractors and union labor leaders 
were invited was carried out by Roy 
McCandless, Larry Hume, Ben Wilk, 


One of the crowded sessions at the recent war conference of the National Concrete 
Masonry Association in Chicago. 
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and Ray Berger. As an example of 
the results which have been obtained 
by getting together in this territory 
to do a real job of promotion, it was 
pointed out that 36,000,000 concrete 
masonry units were sold in Detroit 
in 1941. Herb Geist of Cleveland also 
has done a commendable job of con- 
crete house promotion. Mr. Hume 
covered the subject of fire-safe con- 
struction; Mr. Wilk discussed founda- 
tions, footings, etc., and Mr. Mc- 
Candless took up the subject of 
proper workmanship. Mr. McCand- 
less cautioned against setting up the 
term “painting” in _ specifications 
when referring to the application of 
portland cement paint, and said it is 
preferable to use the term “water- 
proofing.” Mr. Wilk explained how 
essential it is to have small house 
designs for concrete block laid out 
so that the dimensions will fit into 
a given number of full block units 
as near as possible. This will simplify 
figuring and cut down costs. Costs 
also should be set up on an easily 
understood basis of so much per 
square foot. 


The Farm Market 


E. L. Hanson, agricultural engi- 
neer, P.C.A., gave a very interesting 
talk on the possibilities of developing 
concrete masonry business on the 
farm. He pointed out that there are 
six million farms with an investment 
of 10 billion dollars in buildings. A 
half billion is spent on repairs to 
buildings every year. Mr. Hanson said 
that in one state alone 2200 milk 
houses were built. Farmers are pros- 
perous this year, and will spend 
about $1200 a year per farm for new 
buildings and repairs. 


Mr. Hanson suggested several ways 
of contacting the farm market. Some 
block producers had given free sup- 
pers to farmers, sent mailings to box 
numbers, and used other forms of 
advertising. Block should be sold for 
the entire job, he said, by selling the 
job as a package. Livestock truckers 
can be made salesmen by having 
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them make use of their truck space 
for return loads of block to farmers. 


W. D. ALuan of the P.C.A. was the 
luncheon speaker. Mr. Allan said 
that there are possibilities in moving 
idle block plants to areas where big 
jobs are being carried out This saves 
transportation as raw materials are 
usully close to the construction sites. 
He urged more post-war planning, and 
suggested that public works, locally 
financed, should be fostered. As evi- 
dence that the concrete products 
business has a future, he cited the 
fact that 20 clay tile companies had 
gone into the concrete products busi- 
ness. 


Government Regulations and the 
Construction Program 

Joun L. Haynes, director, Building 
Materials Division, War Production 
Board, outlined the construction pro- 
gram contemplated in 1943. Military 
construction and war housing is to 
drop, he said. However, building con- 
struction volume will be larger than 
for any year between 1931 and 1940. 

Total construction in 1943 is esti- 
mated at more than eight billion dol- 
lars. Masonry construction will not 
drop in proportion to the total due 
to the restrictions on lumber. Certain 
areas will be freed from lumber re- 
strictions in many sizes as, for ex- 
ample, on the West Coast where there 
is a surplus of 2x4’s. Most of the 
Middle West and the East is re- 
stricted to masonry construction. Re- 
ferring to the Controlled Materials 
Plan, Mr. Haynes referred to the 
form which must be filled out to ob- 
tain a quota of critical materials. He 
said there is nothing to worry about 
as to the establishment of nucleus 
plants, as the industry is now concen- 
trated and supply and demand will 
take care of this. Concrete products 
plants not doing war work will not 
be given preferment from the War 
Manpower Commission. Mr. Haynes 
sounded an optimistic note concern- 
ing post-war business as there will be 
a large amount of deferred construc- 
tion. 

CaRROLL Sweet, of the Chicago dis- 
trict office of F.H.A., pinch-hitted for 
Earle S. Draper, deputy commissioner, 
F.H.A. Mr. Sweet read Mr. Draper’s 
paper and then answered questions 
from the floor. The N.H.A. program 
contemplates the construction of 
more than 300,000 housing units after 
July 1, 1943. War housing, however, 
will only be carried out to house in- 
migration war workers. There has 
been some relaxation of restrictions, 
such as permission to use larger floor 
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areas and more use of lumber in cer- 
tain areas. He said that the National 
Housing Administration is the claim- 
ant agency for critical materials. An 
AA-3 priority will be given to all war 
housing. The N.H.A. also will deter- 
mine type of construction, location, 


John L. Strandberg, president, talking over 
convention plans with Secretary Dienhart. 


etc. Mr. Sweet went into considerable 
detail in explaining the No. 60 or- 
ders; 60-1 covers qualifications of 
migrant workers moving into the 
area within a year; 60-2 and 60-3 
establishes policy, occupancy, etc.; 
directive order 11-2 does not permit 
a sales quota, only the construction 
of buildings for rent. 


Manpower 

Cot. Irvin, of the Illinois Selective 
Service office, gave a very straight- 
forward picture of the manpower 
situation and the workings of the 
Selective Service system as it will 
affect every employer. He said that 
industry will have to get along with 
the labor supply available; use more 
women, older men, and those who 
have been deferred for physical rea- 
sons. Col. Irvin said that title to the 
men between 18 and 45 belongs to 
the army and navy. About 11 out of 
14 men between the ages of 18 and 
38 will be in the armed forces before 
1944. Men not called are the physi- 
cally and mentally unacceptable or 
they have been loaned because their 
services are vital to military or civil- 
ian activities essential to the war ef- 
fort. 

Col. Irvin said that employers 
should present all facts as to the 
employe’s essentiality, but do not 
ask for deferment unless he is irre- 
placeable. He explained that form 
42-A is an affidavit for deferment, 
and 42-B is a form which advises the 
local Selective Board that the em- 
ploye is presently classified 3-A but 
that he is a skilled man. This serves 
as a warning to the Board that the 
employe is a skilled, essential em- 
ploye, and allows 15 days for appeal 
should the Board call up the employe 
for reclassification into 1-A; other- 


wise he may be immediately called 
into service. For employes 37 to 44, 
Col. Irvin suggested that a letter be 
addressed to the Board attesting to 
the employe’s essentiality. This is a 
protection in case the President may 
order drafting employes from 37 to 
44, inclusive, which are now deferred 
by executive decree. Col. Irvin urged 
every employer to start negotiations 
for an inventory of manpower and 
the filing of a Manpower Manning 
Table with the regional office of 
Selective Service. Referring to the re- 
cent announcement of the War Man- 
power Commission statement con- 
cerning certain classifications of em- 
ployment as non-essential, Col. Irvin 
said it was his opinion that any con- 
crete products manufacturer having 
a war housing job would be consid- 
ered part of an essential industry. 
He said that Occupational Bulletin 
33 would help in clarifying the ques- 
tion of essentiality. 


Priorities and Price Ceilings 

Epmunp H. Brooke, head of the 
Concrete Products Unit, Building 
Materials Division, W.P.B., and a 
former concrete products manufac- 
turer, in opening his talk suggested 
that anyone who had a problem con- 
cerning priorities should address a 
letter to his office and a reply would 
be forthcoming. Mr. Brooke hit the 
high spots in priorities procedure. He 
said the L-order is one which limits 
right of sale and this may be ap- 
pealed. P-100 extends an A-10 pri- 
ority for repairs; PD-1-A is used for 
application for maintenance supplies 
and parts, also small capital items. 
PD-3-A permits the purchase of op- 
erating supplies on priority extended 
by the war contractor. PD-200 is an 
application for construction facili- 
ties. This might include pipe and 
block machines, but it takes a lot of 
time to process through. PRP worked 
fine for the concrete products indus- 
try in obtaining raw materials, but 
it will be out the window April 1, in 
favor of the new Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan. Under an MRO order, 
CMP, an AA-1 priority will be given 
for repairs, and a 60-day inventory 
will be allowed. 

FrepD C. Bammon, chief, Cement 
and Concrete Products Unit, Build- 
ing Materials section, O.P.A., talked 
about General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 188 and how it affects the 
concrete products industry. When a 
war contract is accepted, procedural 
No. 6 permits insertion of a clause 
reserving the right to stop deliveries © 
if the price filed with the O.P.A. is 
not accepted. On the question of 
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prices where a portable plant is set 
up, a new price can be filed taking 
into consideration the increased costs 
but this price will be judged on the 
basis of the regional prevailing price. 
A new adjustment in prices is to be 
provided for in an amendment to 
the regulations where labor short- 
ages prevail. Mr. Bammon said that 
War Labor Board procedure should 
not interfere with the filing of a 
change in price with O.P.A. due to a 
wage increase. On the question of 
passing on the Federal 3 percent 
transportation tax, Mr. Bammon said 
that inboard increases in transporta- 
tion costs cannot be passed on. Out- 
board transportation increases can 
be passed on to f.o.b. quotations based 
on the highest March, 1942 price. A 
delivered price quotation in March 
must absorb increases in transporta- 
tion cost. 


Discussion—Portable Plants 

PRESIDENT JOHN STRANDBERG, in 
launching the Wednesday morning 
session, told about his experience in 
moving a concrete products plant to 
the vicinity of a war job in Arkansas. 
This plant was later transferred to 
Waco, Texas, where it was loaned to 
John Chase of Fort Worth who signed 
the contract for the block. A three- 
way deal also was consummated with 
a Wichita, Kans., plant that did not 
have sufficient capacity to handle a 
large war job. 

NorMAN NICHOLLS of the P.C.A. 
New York office described the port- 
able plants set up near Albany, N. Y., 
by John A. Johnson Contracting 
Corp., to supplement local concrete 
masonry production which was in- 
sufficient to meet the tremendous 
demand. Secretary Dienhart said 
that wherever possible the deals to 


E. W. Dienhart, executive secretary, lead- 
ing round-table discussion. 
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supplement production should be 
worked out with the local producer. 

SECRETARY E. W. DrennartT in his 
annual report expressed his appre- 
ciation for the honor conferred on 
him through his appointment as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Concrete Masonry Association, and 
also for the cooperation extended by 
President John L. Strandberg and 
Chairman of the Board John Chase 
and many others. He referred to re- 
search work being carried on through 
the P.C.A. in the development of a 
grain bin design. A relatively cheap 
vibrating table also has been de- 
veloped for the manufacture of con- 
crete specialties. Possibilities of con- 
crete block for concrete “igloos” for 
the storage of ammunition have been 
studied. A production and material 
survey of the industry also is being 
made. 

PRESIDENT JOHN STRANDBERG in his 
address complimented the association 
on the step taken to stand on its own 
feet and have a paid secretary. He 
also mentioned the passing of Dan 
Servey, past president, and an active 
member for many years. 

He drew a comparison with the 
clay tile and brick industry, and said 
concrete masonry has passed its 
competitor as the leading producer. 
A production of 500 million block is 
equivalent to six billion brick. The 
clay industry had a production of 
4% billion brick. If block were sub- 
stituted for lumber it would require 
six times the present capacity of the 
concrete masonry industry. President 
Strandberg suggested a _ ten-point 
program for the industry. He said 
production should help the progress 
of the war effort. New products 
should be developed. Agencies of the 
government should be constantly con- 
tacted. An active part should be 
taken by the association in promot- 
ing standards before the various 
technical associations affecting the 
use of concrete products. Relations 
with mechanics using the product 
should be improved. A news maga- 
zine should be published for circu- 
lation among architects and builders. 
Every member of the industry should 
be enlisted in the work of the asso- 
ciation. The industry also should be 
alert to the development of post-war 
business. 


New Officers and Directors 


A change in the by-laws of the 
Association was voted upon increas- 
ing the directorate which will now 


constitute 12 in addition to the chair- 
man. 


Officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciation are as follows: Chairman of 
the Board, John L. Strandberg, Con- 
crete Building Units Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; president, Walter Manhardt 


John Chase, chairman of the board. 


(1943), Best Block Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; vice-presidents, Ray A. Berger 
(1944), Martin Berger Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Harold Spaight (1944), Cedar 
Rapids Block Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; and F. W. Reinhold (1944), 
Anchor Concrete Products Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, Clar- 
ence E. Ehle (1945), Cleveland Build- 
ers Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio; ex- 
ecutive committee includes foregoing 
officers. 

The officers and the following com- 
prising the directorate: M. W. Fer- 
guson (1943), Cinder Block, Inc., of 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; Deane R. 
Lynde (1943), Cinder Concrete Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Denver, Colo.; Henry Mul- 
ler, Jr. (1943), Forest Hills Concrete 
Block Co., Forest Hills, L. I., New 
York; Claude Chandler (1944), 
Chandler Materials Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 
John S. Bailey (1945), Concrete 
Manufacturing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Herb. A. Davis (1945), Washington 
Concrete Products Corp., Arlington, 
Va.; and S. Paturzo (1945), V. Pa- 
turzo Bros. & Son, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Ex Officio members of the board 
are: Benjamin Wilk, Standard Build- 
ing Products Co., Detroit, Mich.; Geo. 
H. Krier, Nailable Cinder Block Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harve E. Kilmer, 
Iowa Concrete Block & Material Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Roy N. McCand- 
less, Cinder Block, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.; and John S. Chase, Chase 
Building Products, Inc., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


New Markets 


FRED REINHOLD Of Buffalo, N. Y., 
presided at the final session on 
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Wednesday afternoon. He introduced 
HAAKON PAULSON, Besser Manufac- 
turing Co., who showed a colored 
moving picture of some of the out- 
standing defense housing jobs in 
the United States. The picture also 
showed the attractive possibilities of 
scoring standard 8- x 8- x 16-in. 
units to give an ashlar effect. Paint- 
ing the walls different colors also has 
been done very effectively. 


Mr. Reinhold displayed a colored 
calendar which could be obtained 
very reasonably if purchased in large 
quantities by ordering in bulk by a 
number of companies. 


W. G. Kaiser, manager, Cement 
Products Bureau, P.C.A., led the dis- 
cussion of new products by showing 
slides of various applications of con- 
crete products stimulated by the war 
effort. Norman NICHOLLS told about 
the transformer protection walls of 
concrete masonry used in the East. 
Deane Lynpe said that all trans- 
former installations of the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co. are protected 
by walls from 16 to 20 ft. high. Mr. 
SHERMAN Of Milwaukee suggested the 
possibilities of concrete masonry pro- 
tective walls for protane and butane 
gas plants. Jack NEWELL of Mid-West 
Concrete Pipe Co. said that light- 
weight block for protective walls is 
better than heavy weight block, as 
the heavier block tends to shatter. 


Reference was made to the manu- 
facture of keel block in the East for 
the shipyards to replace heavy tim- 
bers. The market for ballast block is 
relatively small as a cheap source of 
heavy aggregate (‘iron ore) is re- 
quired, up to 160 Ib. per cu. ft. 


Considerable discussion developed 
on the manufacture of manhole 
covers and frames. Jack Newell of 
Mid-West Concrete Pipe Co., told 
about his experience in the manu- 
facture of concrete manholes. He 
said the principal difficulty was with 
the welding of the reinforcement as 
there are up to 60 points where the 
reinforcing must be tied together in 
some designs. Paul Woodworth of 
the P.C.A. used a blackboard to ex- 
plain the various designs which had 
been tested. Different reinforcing 
patterns were tested to reduce the 
number of weld points. The best de- 
sign was reduced to 20 points of 
welding using 8 lb. of steel. The man- 
hole cover was 27 in. in diameter and 
3 in. thick and was tested to 26,500 
lb. Concrete was vibrated and the 
product was steam cured. Designs 
with less weld points did not have 
as good strength tests. Another prod- 





uct is a drainage inlet grating used 
at airports. 

Concrete shower base receptors 
also are being made in considerable 
volume. The design made by Badger 
Concrete Co. occupies the same floor 
area as a bathtub so that a bathtub 
can replace the base when they may 
be obtained. The Advance Cast Stone 
Co. makes a smaller size. 


Concrete Specialties 


Otto BuEHNER, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, told about the manufacture of 
concrete bath tubs for 2000 houses 
in 90 days. He also said that the 
manufacture of kitchen sinks and 
laundry trays had been carried on 
successfully. Complete details regard- 
ing the manufacture of these con- 
crete bath tubs, traffic buttons, and 
other products can be found in the 
October and December issues of Rock 
PRODUCTS. 

Pau. WoopwortTH called upon Herb 
Dahlquist, past president of the Na- 
tional Concrete Burial Vault Asso- 
ciation to tell something about the 
problems of the burial vault indus- 
try. No reinforcing was allowed by 
W.P.B. after December 31, 1942, but 
efforts are being made to obtain re- 
lief from this stringent order. Tests 
have been made of concrete burial 
vaults without reinforcing, using a 
5000-lb. concrete. 

T. D. SHIELDS gave a very inspira- 
tional address at the close of the 
meeting, complimenting the associa- 
tion for taking the step it had made 
in establishing a more aggressive or- 
ganization with a paid secretary. He 
pointed to the Detroit producers as 
an example of what can be done to 
promote the use of concrete products. 


Cast Stone Institute 
Holds Meeting 


A MEETING of the Cast Stone In- 
stitute was held at the Bismarck 


Hotel, Chicago, simultaneous with 
the meetings of the National Con- 
crete Masonry Association. There was 
a good representation of members 
from the industry, and much enthusi- 
asm was displayed in the progress 
being made in developing new prod- 
ucts. Gilbert Walker, managing di- 
rector of the Institute told about the 
progress of the research work in 
Washington, D. C. 


New Officers 


New officers elected at the meeting 
were: President, Ernest Wiedeman, 
Richmond, Va.; vice-president, Ed- 
ward Olson, Oshkosh, Wis.; and sec- 


retary-treasurer, Otto Formigli. Di- 
rectors are Arthur Downing, Edmunds 
Art Stone Co., Washington, D. C., 
Lee Young, Geo. Rackle and Sons, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the officers. 


Cinder Concrete Meeting 
in Chicago 

MANvFACTURERS of cinder concrete 
products held a meeting in the Sher- 
man Hotel at 7:30 p.m., February 16, 
with a very good representation of 
National Cinder Concrete Products 
Association members in attendance. 
Secretary Harry H. Longenecker pre- 
sided. At this session, Mr. Copeland, 
in charge of the research program, 
told about the progress of this work. 
This program covered painting, treat- 
ment of cinders, removal of deleteri- 
ous substances, etc. 

Investigations of pop-outs and 
stains in the finished wall indicated 
that free lime in the cinders, iron 
sulphides, and tramp iron were the 
chief offenders. Tests and specifica- 
tions covering these problems are 
difficult to develop, it was brought 
out. It was requested that samples be 
sent in where trouble of this sort has 
been experienced. 


Steam Heating Cinders to 
Prevent Pop-Outs 

DEANE LyNnpbE of Denver told about 
his experience in curing locomotive 
stoker cinders with live steam at 180 
deg. F. No trouble with staining and 
pop-outs was experienced after this 
treatment was given. Screening takes 
out any tramp iron. The combustible 
content of the cinders is very low. 
The discussion also brought out that 
the iron may not be magnetic and 
the magnetic separator may not take 
it out. 

Findings of Dr. Brown, petro- 
grapher of the Bureau of Standards, 
showed from examination that the 
cause of pop-out was indicated to be 
the presence of free lime, a golden 
brown mineral not identifiable, and 
pyrites. It was brought out that with 
high pressure steam curing, pop-outs 
and staining will show up after the 
block comes out of the autoclave and 
therefore can be removed from the 
stockpile. Frep W. ReInHOLD of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., said that it would be 
better to improve the method of 
processing cinders. He described the 
Bo process which removed from cin- 
ders the coke and free lime and 
neutralized the sulphur by a com- 
bination of screening, magnetic sepa- 
ration, and a bath in hot water. The” 
coke was salvaged and practically 
paid for the opertion of the process. 
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This is the twelfth of a series of advertise 
ments featuring leaders in the concrete 
products industry who have installed Besse: 
Vibrapacs to step up production of hig! 
quality concrete masonry units. Reprints o/ 
previous advertisements sent on request. 


oncrete Products Co. of Bridgeport, 
e of the largest and most efficient plants 
y. This plant has served the Phila- 

for 28 years and has operated 

k Machines for 19 years. The plant 


now operating 4 Besser Plain Pallet Tampers 





q 


snd a Vibrapac which was installed in March, 
942. They make over 400 different shapes and 
izes—200 of which are carried in stock—all on 
The total hourly production is over 
r equivalent. The Ellis Company is 
r production. 

WILLIAM H. ELLIS 

President 


Ellis Concrete 
Products Co. 





BESSER MANUFACTURING CO. 


203 Forty-Third St ° Alpena, Mich 





iMaiiiitnk Plants | 


THE SAVING IN PALLET COST WILL PAY FOR 


Compl fe hk quipme nt for Concrete | 
A BESSER VIBRAPAC PLAIN PALLET STRIPPER | 
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War-Time Problems 
of Pipe Industry 


American Concrete Pipe Association convention in 


Chicago hears talks by government leaders, and 


learns about new products and post-war possibilities 


TWO-DAY SESSION of the Ameri- 
A ican Concrete Pipe Association 
was held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
on February 17 and 18 with a good 
attendance from every section of 
the country. Texas and California 
had particularly good representations 
for such distant states. 

PRESIDENT R. A. Fotey in his ad- 
dress commented on the progress 
made during the year in the Associa- 
tion’s activities and the plans for 
the future research studies. M. W. 
LOVING, secretary-treasurer, and T. J. 
KAveER, assistant secretary and Wash- 
ington representative, presented their 
reports on the first day of the meet- 
ing. 

H. E. Bassirt, professor of Sanitary 
Engineering, University of Illinois, 
gave a fine extemporaneous address 
interspersed with some real humor. 
His talk on the “Future Outlook in 
the Sewerage Field” emphasized the 
importance of the sanitary engineer 
in the post-war period. He said that 
the Army had drafted every sanitary 
engineer that was available into the 
commissioned ranks as these men 
are of prime importance in prepar- 
ing camps, airports, and other mili- 
tary installations for healthful use. 


Forum on Industry Problems 

E. F. Bespatow, Choctaw Culvert & 
Machinery Co., led the forum discus- 
sion. Secretary Loving started the ball 
rolling in a very interesting discus- 
sion of industry problems, particu- 
larly as they are affected by the war. 
Some 20 slides were displayed on the 
screen, showing the proper installa- 
tion of large concrete pipe. Pictures 
were shown of tests of 48-in. concrete 
pipe, some sections of which were 
lightly reinforced and other sections 
without reinforcing. The Technical 
Problems Committee is to make fur- 
ther tests of pipe during the coming 
year. 

Dr. Gus W. Dyer, professor of 
economics, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., was the speaker at 
the annual dinner. 
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Thursday Session 

R. D. Brapsury, engineer-director, 
Wire Reinforcement Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was on the program to 
address the convention on the “Avail- 
ability of Welded Steel Wire Mesh 
Reinforcement for Concrete Pipe,” 
but he was unable to be present and 
his paper was read to the meeting. 
Mr. Bradbury pointed out that plenty 
of wire mesh reinforcement was 
available to any company having a 
war contract as this steel is in class B. 

H. G. Sours, director, Department 
of Highways, Columbus, Ohio, in his 
address on the Future Needs of Pub- 
lic Roads in the United States, said 
that the post-war problem is to de- 
velop the highway system near the 
larger cities as 80 to 90 percent of 
the travel density on the highways 
is within a comparatively short 
radius of metropolitan centers. This 
program will involve a substantial 
amount of drainage facilities. Farm- 
to-market roads also will be re- 
quired. Mr. Sours expressed the 
view that there would be consider- 
able flight-strip construction after 
the war along main highway routes 


R. E. Foley, retiring president of the Amer- 
ican Concrete Pipe Assn. 


to provide emergency landing fields 
for airplanes. A number of states 
are now laying plans for post-war 
projects. Minnesota is an outstand- 
ing example of the states which are 
now accumulating a post-war high- 
way fund to take up any slack in 
employment. 

H. ESCHENBRENNER, president of the 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio was introduced as the next 
speaker with a good deal of banter 
about “his invasion of other states 
with paratroopers.” His subject was 
“What Members Can Do to Improve 
Our Association.” Mr. Eschenbrenner 
said that the industry should prepare 
now for the post-war period. The 
wise concrete pipe man, he said, will 
take advantage of the present period 
to visit all his customers as “you 
cannot hibernate in the interval be- 
fore post-war business picks up.” He 
urged the industry to do more adver- 
tising and promotional work. Mr. 
Eschenbrenner punctured the “myth 
and illusion” of elliptical steel rein- 
forcement. He said the industry 
should use more effort in getting 
newcomers into the association, and 
he urged the setting up of regional 
groups of concrete pipe manufactur- 
ers within the frame-work of the 
American Concrete Pipe Association. 
The Washington office, he said, has 
been of real value, and suggested that 
perhaps the concentration of all as- 
sociation activities there should be 
considered. Mr. Eschenbrenner also 
suggested that national advertising 
be carried in all trade papers. 


Prestressed Reinforced 
Concrete Pipe 


Paut OSWEILER, chief engineer, 
Lewistown Pipe Co., Chicago, Ill., 
showed some interesting colored mov- 
ing pictures of the manufacture of 
prestressed concrete pressure pipe. 
This pipe is made by the spun proc- 
ess, and a complete description of the 
plant appeared in the May, 1941, is- 
sue of Rock Propucts. The company 
is now making 36-in. pipe for the 
City of Chicago capable of withstand- 
ing 200 p.s.i internal pressure. 

EpmMuND Brooke, head of the Con- 
crete Products section, Building Ma- 
terials Division, WPB, spoke for John 
L. Haynes, head of the Division, who 
could not be present. Mr. Brooke 
urged all producers to file CMP form 
4-A, to assure receiving its quota of 
critical metals. He said that the in- 
dustry was entitled to a 60-day in- 
ventory supply, but some members 
said that this did not offer sufficient 
protection for those who had to bid 
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on emergency orders from the Army 
and Navy for airport jobs as pipe 
has been classified as an “A” product. 
A resolution was offered that a letter 
be addressed to WPB from the As- 
sociation seeking to have concrete 
pipe classified as a “B” product to 
facilitate obtaining reinforcing steel. 
A motion also was carried that the 
American Concrete Pipe Association 
be represented on the WPB Advisory 
Committee on Pressure Pipe. 


Accelerated Curing of Concrete 

PauL WoopwortTH, technical engi- 
neer, Cement Products Bureau, PCA, 
told some interesting facts about 
curing concrete. He said that cyl- 
inder tests of concrete cured in a 
moist atmosphere at 70 deg. F. 
showed a strength at one day of 
only 10 percent of the strength of 
the concrete at 28 days, considered 
as 100 percent, and 2000 lb. compres- 
sive strength. At 14 days the con- 
crete showed 45 percent of its 28- 
day strength. In 36 days the strength 
would go to 2400 lb.; at the end of 
the year, 3600 lb., and at the end of 
ten years, 4800 lb. It was pointed 
out that accelerated curing is largely 
done to facilitate manufacture. Boil- 
ing water does not accelerate curing 
as compared with 70 deg. tempera- 
tture. 

Some data indicates that with re- 
inforced concrete, curing tempera- 
tures above 100 deg. reduce the bond 
of the concrete to the steel. There 
is some additional strength with tem- 
peratures above 70 deg., up to about 
90 deg., but it is difficult to maintain 
moisture saturation at the higher 
temperature. The discussion brought 
out that semi-dry mix conditions are 
different than for mixes used in the 
manufacture of concrete pipe where 
more water is required to obtain the 
desired compaction. 


New Officers 

Election of officers resulted in the 
following slate: President W. E. Cor- 
bett, Corbett Concrete Pipe Co., Mil- 
ford, Mass.; first vice-president, E. 
L. Johnson, Concrete Conduit Co., 
Colton, Calif.; second vice-president, 
C. W. Diecks, Lock Joint Pipe Co., 
Ampere, N. J.; and third vice-presi- 
dent, L. D. Bailey, Elk River, Minn. 
Directors were elected as follows: 
H. B. Tellyer, Tellyer Concrete Pipe 
Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex.; H. Esch- 
enbrenner, Universal Concrete Pipe 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; M. C. Shaw, 
N. C. Products Co., Raleigh, N. C., 
and retiring president, R. E. Foley, 
Gifford-Hill Pipe Co., Dallas, Texas. 
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Wisconsin Products Men 
Meet in Milwaukee 


ITH PRESIDENT Ep OLSON, 

Badger Concrete Co., at the 
controls, the Wisconsin Concrete 
Products Association convention in 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 11 had a 
very successful program with about 
60 in attendance. Art Devos, secre- 
tary, read his report and L. E. 
Schwalbe’s report as treasurer which 
showed a comfortable balance in the 
treasury. Mr. Brevik of the P.C.A. 
Milwaukee office told about the re- 
vised State Building Code and sug- 
gested that the Code Committee con- 
tact the Industrial Commission on 
strength requirements. Fire ratings 
rather than type of construction will 
be the controlling factors. 


New Officers and Directors 

Directors elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: Art Devos, Her- 
bert Loucks, William Goetzinger, Ed 
Olsen, Otto Frey, L. E. Schwalbe, A. 
Vander Heyden, A. C. Jensen, and 
Elmer Strong. Officers elected by the 
directors are: President, Herbert 
Loucks, Madison; first vice-president, 
William Goetzinger, Milwaukee; sec- 
ond vice-president, A. C. Jensen, Ra- 
cine; secretary-treasurer, Art Devos. 
The matter of representation of the 
concrete products industry at the 
Milwaukee Home Show was left to 
the Board of Directors for decision. 

W. W. Gates, chief underwriter, 
F.H.A., Milwaukee, Wis., could not 
be present. Mr Gottschalk of W.P.B 
and Mr Le Croy of F.H.A. did a fine 
job of pinch-hitting for him. It was 
announced that 400 additional hous- 
ing units for Milwaukee had been 
added to the construction quotas. 
Certain liberalization of the require- 
ments was made which would permit 
increasing the floor area 10 percent 
and the use of soft wood floors are 
now allowed. After April 1, 1943, all 
exterior walls must be of masonry. In 
the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Le Croy said that any concrete house 
is eligible for F.H.A loans. Plaster, he 
said, can be applied direct to walls if 
outside walls are waterproofed with 
two coats of Portland cement paint, 
however, it is preferred that furring 
or wall board be applied first. An- 
other requirement with concrete 
masonry is the use of a solid course at 
floor levels to provide a larger bear- 
ing area for joists. 


Mr. Gottschalk said that reinforc- 
ing steel can be obtained for concrete 
floors but only with relation to avail- 
able quotas of critical materials. It is 
therefore imperative that as little 
steel be used as possible to permit a 
larger amount of housing with the 
essential metals required. 

In the matter of farm construction, 
Mr. Gottschalk said in response to a 
question by Mr. Loucks that a 10- 
year loan can be obtained with a $5 
discount instead of the usual 4 per- 
cent. Where priority is required PD 
105 is used for new construction and 
PD 200 for old construction requiring 
remodeling. Where critical materials 
enter into the construction, L-41 per- 
mits expenditures of $1000 every 12 
months and this can be made accum- 
ulative. The $1000 only includes ma- 
terials, and the farmers’ own labor 
is not considered. No WPB authority 
is required unless critical materials 
are necessary. 


Farm Market 

W. G. KaIser, manager, Cement 
Products Bureau, Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, gave a very in- 
teresting talk on the Farm Market 
for Concrete Masonry which he il- 
lustrated with slides of typical new 
and remodeling construction. Mr. 
Kaiser said that every year in Wis- 
consin from 500 to 700 farm build- 
ings are destroyed by fire. He esti- 
mated that 3000 block or more are 
required for a barn. In 1942, he said, 
2000 barns were remodeled, 2000 milk 
houses were built, and as a further 
evidence of the market pointed out 
that 200,000 poultry houses are re- 
quired in Wisconsin. The 186,000 
farms in Wisconsin represented a 
$24,000,000 construction market in 
1940. Mr. Kimmel, district engineer 
of the P.C.A., followed Mr. Kaiser 
with a summary of the promotional 
work which the association proposed 
to follow in 1943. Mr. Kaiser said 
that the ODT officials are apparently 
very much in favor of stimulating re- 
turn loads for livestock haulers, and 
this offers an opportunity to ship 
block to farms at a relatively low 
cost. 


E, W. Drennart, executive secretary 
of the National Concrete Masonry 
Association, told about the plans for 











promoting the use of more concrete 
masonry under the new set-up of the 
association. He pointed out that prac- 
tically all construction will be gov- 
ernment controlled and that the in- 
dustry must present a better case 
before Washington and local officials 
of the government. It is essential 
that the concrete masonry industry 
publicize its importance, and to bet- 
ter analyze its market. The industry, 
he said, has been too slow in going 
after the market for concrete spe- 
cialties. Mr. Dienhart said that Ep- 
mMUND H. BrooKE is the new man in 
charge of W.P.B. in charge of con- 
crete products, and it is believed that 
he will be sympathetic to the indus- 
try’s needs. 


Mr. Ickes’ Cement 


Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes, thinks his Puerto Rico Cement 
Corp. is doing a good job and has 
come in handy because of the short- 
age of ships. The cement corporation 
which began operations early in 1939 
had accumulated $589,407 in profits 
and paid roughly $100,000 in divi- 
dends by May 31, 1942, according to 
the report submitted to the Secretary 
by Guy J. Swope, Director of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions. 


Saves 12,000-Mile 
Cement Shipment! 

AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT manu- 
facturers have learned by experience 
that distances mean nothing to U. S. 
government purchasers. Far be it 
from any desire to deprive them of 
business, but the following from an 
O.W.I. release is certainly an inter- 
esting commentary on government 
purchasing agencies—the mere fact 
that they find cause for boasting: 

“By thoroughly combing the mate- 
rials market abroad the agencies re- 
sponsible for construction not only 
reduced shipping space requirements, 
but speeded the work. 

“One case in this connection, oc- 
curred in the Far East, where thou- 
sands of tons of cement were needed. 
When it was discovered that a large 
cement mill capacity existed in this 
area, and that the country had an 
exportable surplus, orders for Ameri- 
can cement were canceled by the en- 
gineers in charge and the equivalent 
of one 10,000-ton vessel for a year 
Was saved. 

“A somewhat similar case occurred 
in Alaska. When it was indicated 
that lumber was being shipped to 
Alaska, the agency concerned sub- 
stituted portable saws which, taking 
a very small amount of space, saved 


the equivalent of many thousands of 
tons of shipping space.” 

We have all heard of “carrying 
coals to Newcastle,” but shipping 
portland cement halfway around the 
world and lumber to Alaska with 
shipping hazards what they are, to 
say nothing of shortage of shipping 
space, makes “coals to Newcastle” 
a 30-cent transaction. 


Pavement Yardage 

Awarps of concrete pavement for 
January, 1943, have been announced 
by the Portland Cement Association 
as follows: 


Square Yards 
Awarded 
During 
January, 1943 
idetowsecee “EE 
Rane 630,858 
. 5,065,170 


_ 6,237,181 


Streets and Alleys 
Airports ; 


Dayton Buys Cement 

Dayton, Ohio has approved through 
the City Commission the purchase of 
cement for the first quarter of the 
year. The agreement with the Edge- 
mont Coal and Cement Co., provides 
for Miami cement at $2.36 a bbl. in 
carload lots, and $2.50 a bbl., f.o.b. 
city trucks at their warehouse, with 
an additional two cents on these 
prices for certified cement. 





YOUR GOVERNMENT 
KNOWS A GOOD BRICK- 
MACHINE WHEN THEY SEE IT 
N\ 


™~ 
Jackson Brick machines are continuous in operation. 
They fill one pocket, compress one | and remove 
one“all at the same time. They pre ce up to 28,000 
aconcrete bricks in an eight-hour day. They eliminate 


ostly pallets 
today. our only new machine customer 


ation abo ise nits available, write to 


JACKSON & CHURCH COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


YOU SHOULD NEVER FORGET 
WHY YOU SHOULD BUY 


The aims behind the War Bond 
Payroll Savings Plan are— 


1. To help pay the stupendous production costs 
of winning this war. 


2. To siphon into production channels that por- 
tion of America’s current income which would 
otherwise flood the Nation with inflationary cash. 


3. To create individual backlogs of financial 
security for use during the industrial readjustment 
after the war. 


4. To create a Nation-wide saving habit which 
will serve the interests of both Capital and Labor 
after the war. 


Keep after that “10% of gross payroll goal’! 
Buy War Bonds to the limit yourself—encourage 
your employees to do likewise! 


* Tf Ro 2 ® Bo RS 
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What to Do with High Pressure 
Steam Cylinders? 


Sand-Lime Brick Association 
Also Thinking of Other Products 


HE Sand-Lime Brick Association 
met in Chicago, Ill., February 16 
and 17, with J. W. Van Brunt, presi- 
dent, presiding and J. Morley Zander, 
secretary. Nine other manufacturers 
were present, representing operations 
from New York to Seattle and from 
Alexandria, La., to Windsor, Ontario. 
The sessions were very informal but 
also very informative as to methods 
of operating plants and merchandiz- 
ing the products. However, except in 
rare instances where federal govern- 
ment building projects are being 
served, the industry is not very active 
and its members expect still less 
business before the post-war building 
revival. 


High-Pressure Steam Cured 
Concrete Products 
Practically all sand-lime brick 
manufacturers have turned to con- 
crete building block manufacture, 
curing the block in the pressure 
steam cylinders used for sand-lime 
brick. There is much advantage in 
high pressure steam curing over ordi- 
nary steam or water-vapor curing, 
the principal one being the very ap- 
preciable reduction in subsequent 
shrinkage. The industry is interested 
in seeing an accepted definition of 
“high pressure” steam curing, for the 
majority of customers do not know 
or recognize the difference between 
ordinary steam curing and high pres- 

sure steam curing. 

An example of the popular mis- 
understanding was given in an article 
in a contemporary magazine, whose 
editor should have known better, by 
describing a concrete products plant’s 
curing rooms (sometimes inaccurately 
called “kilns”) as having a steam 
pressure of 15 lb. and a temperature 
of 140 deg. F. Obviously, the curing 
was done with warm water vapor, 
since a temperature of anything less 
than 212 deg. F. could not retain 
steam; and actually 15 lb. steam pres- 
sure would result in a temperature 
considerably more than 212 deg. 

In sand-lime brick manufacture 
steam pressures are seldom less than 
100 Ib. and frequently 150 lb. and the 
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minimum curing period is about 6 
hours. Consequently when these man- 
ufacturers make high pressure steam 
cured concrete products, they don’t 
want them confused with steam-va- 
por cured products. 


Other Uses for Pressure Cylinders 


With the falling off in building 
construction in most of the localities 
where sand-lime brick plants are lo- 
cated, the owners are looking about 
for other uses for their pressure 
steam cylinders. For example there 
appear to be possibilities in the wood 
veneer plastics industry — products 
like airplane parts that are built up 
of thin veneers of wood with resin 
in between, which by means of steam 
pressure are molded into plastics of 
almost any shape or form. 

Creosoting or other wceod preserv- 
ing processes requiring pressure cyl- 
inders is another possible use. Even 
the drying or dehydrating or proc- 


J. Morley Zander, secretary 


J]. W. Brunt, president, Sand-Lime Brick 
Association 


essing food products is being consid- 
ered, There are many uses for pres- 
sure cylinders in modern industry, 
and the sand-lime brick industry has 
them and the boilers and crews to 
work them. 


Officers Reélected 

J. W. Van Brunt, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was reelected president; L. J. 
Ryan, Windsor, Ont., Canada, was 
reelected vice-president; J. MORELY 
ZANDER, Saginaw, Mich., secretary; 
the executive committee, C. A. PEer- 
Kins, Mishawaka, Ind.; RaLpH CromIs, 
Pontiac, Mich.; and ELMER CoaTEs, 
Seattle, Wash., who was also re- 
elected western secretary. 


Mr. Coates was unable to be pres- 
ent. In addition to the other officers 
and committee members present, the 
following manufacturers attended: 
Geo. Connell, Alexandria, La.; F. C. 
Dall, Mishawaka, Ind.; Harold J. 
Levine, Long Island City, New York; 
Geo. MacDearman, Baton Rouge, La.; 
O. H. McGill, Seattle, Wash.; Carl 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Perkins, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Limit Scientific Equipment 


Due TO sHoORTAGES of scientific 
equipment, the WPB has issued a 
limitation order that 600 manufac- 
turers and 3000 laboratories engaged 
in research work “unrelated to the 
production of materials, or in any 
other research not directly connected 
with the war effort,” must secure 
WPB authorization to receive new 
laboratory equipment. Repair parts 
and operating supplies for mainten- 
ance will be allowed. 
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Future of Concrete 


American Concrete Institute 


Meeting in Chicago, February 17 


(director of O.D.T.) request not to 
hold industry conventions for the 
duration, the American Concrete In- 
stitute cancelled plans for a 3-day 
convention in Chicago, February 15- 
17, and instead held a directors’ 
meeting, with a luncheon session, to 
which prominent local members were 
invited. 

In the absence of the president, 
Prof. Raymond E. Davis, of Cali- 
fornia, the incoming president, Prof. 
Morton O. Whithey, University of 
Wisconsin, presided. Prof. Whithey, 
in a short address, reviewed the re- 
cent papers and committee reports 
published in the Journal of the In- 
stitute, to check as to whether the 
Institute was fulfilling its avowed 
functions. He concluded it was; inci- 
dentally, there has been quite a 
growth in membership also. 

Prof. Whithey then made presen- 
tation of the Institute’s medals—the 
Wason Mepat for the most meri- 


iy LINE with Joseph B. Eastman’s 
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A High Production Machine 
Making Blocks which are 
Demanded by the Contractor 
Endorsed by the Architect 
Desired by the Mason 








The KENT MACHINE CO. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


torious paper of proceedings to Capt. 
Hugo C. Fischer, U.S.N.; the Wason 
RESEARCH Mepat for noteworthy re- 
search to M. A. Swayze, director of 
research, Lone Star Cement Corp.; 
Turner Gotp Mepat “for notable 
leadership in concrete design and 
construction for the United States 
Navy in peace and in war” to Rear 
Admiral Ben Moreell, U.S.N., chief, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Each of the recipients was present 
and made a brief address. 

Rear Admiral Moreell said he ac- 
cepted his medal as a trustee for the 
thousands of officers and men in the 
Navy Sea-Bees (Construction Bat- 
tallions) located now all over the 
globe, who are doing such herculean 
work for defense of the United States 
and all it stands for. He emphasized 
that none of us who stays at home 
can ever repay these and our other 
fighting forces for what they are 
going through. 

Following the election and instal- 
lation of officers, there was a gen- 
eral round-table discussion of the 
concrete industry and affairs in gen- 
eral. Frank T. Sheets, president of 
the Portland Cement Association, 
said that our biggest post-war job, 
and one we should be thinking of 
now, is ways and means to employ 
the returning service men. He thought 
that we should and probably will 
embark on an extensive public im- 
provement program, school houses, 
hospitals, swimming pools, recrea- 
tion centers, etc., that the present 
and coming generation may actually 
have a better place to enjoy life. 


Officers Elected 


Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, M. O. 
Whithey; vice-presidents, Roy W. 
Crum, secretary, Highway Research 
Board, Washington, D. C.; Douglas E. 
Parsons, chief of masonry construc- 
tion section, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.; di- 
rectors, John R. Nichols, consulting 
engineer, Boston, Mass.; A. Burton 
Cohen, consulting engineer, New 
York City; Fred Hubbard, slag re- 
search specialist, Youngstown, Ohio; 
P. J. Freeman, materials engineer, 
T.V.A., Knoxville, Tenn.; H. F. Gon- 
nerman, director of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association laboratory, Chicago, 


Iil.; T. E. Stanton, materials engi- 
neer, California State Highway De- 
partment, Sacramento, Calif.; Stan- 
ton Walker, director of research, 
National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

No action was taken at the open 
meeting regarding future conventions, 
nor was there any discussion of this 
subject. 


Determining Essential 
Occupations 

REPRESENTATIVES Of the non-metal- 
lic industries recently conferred with 
Karl P. Wirth, Occupational Infor- 
mation Unit, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, F.S.A., with a view to determining 
what may be termed “essential occu- 
pations.” Generally speaking, an oc- 
cupation is considered essential if it 
takes six months or more to train a 
potentially qualified but untrained 
worker up to a point where he can 
perform the tasks of the occupation 
with no more than the normal amount 
of supervision. 

The industries are seeking informa- 
tion on the various essential occupa- 
tions and the length of training for 
the job. Each job should be classified 
into (A) more than two years, (B) 
one year to two years, and (C) six 
months to one year. 








“ANCHOR” 


Complete 
EQUIPMENT AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Equipment for all phases of manufac- 
turing concrete cinder block and other 
lightweight aggregate units. Our engi- 
neering service for new plants and 
modernizing old ones will help you 
operate more economically, 
Hobbs block machines, Anchor 
tampers, Anchor Jr. strippers, 
Stearns power strippers, Stearns 
Joltcrete, Stearns mixers, pallets, 
Straublox Oscillating attach- 
ments, etc. 
Repair parts for Anchor, Ideal, 
Universal, Stearns, Blystone mix- 
ers and others. 


Anchor Concrete Mchy. Co. - 


G. M. Friel, Mgr. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Making 20,000 Blocks 
Per Day 


(Continued from page 85) 
by-pass chutes. A considerable 
ground storage of cinders is main- 
tained as a reserve. 


Concrete Specialties 

In addition to concrete block, the 
company makes concrete sills, lin- 
tels, fence posts, etc. A power saw is 
employed for the manufacture of 
ashlar units. 

The company has been instructing 
drivers delivering concrete units to 
do a selling job in their contacts 
with customers and prospects, Con- 
siderable new business has come from 
this source. Regular salesmen also 
are employed to call on realtors, 
architects, financial institutions, and 
contractors. This is supplemented 
with both newspaper and direct mail 
advertising. Some very large housing 
projects, shipbuilding construction, 
and hospital jobs have been obtained 
from the federal government which 
have taxed its production facilities 
at times. 

President William H. Ellis is an 
old-timer in the concrete products 
business, having started in 1914. His 
original experience in the block busi- 
ness was obtained as superintendent 
of a block plant in Norristown, Penn., 


Well-equipped machine shop can handle any ordinary maintenance or repair job 


bers of his official family include: 
George Rittenhouse, secretary; Carl 
Liptake, operating manager; Mrs. 
William H. Ellis is office manager and 
handles all financial details, and Miss 
Mable Loughin is billing clerk. 


Build Chilean Cement Plant 

Work is proceeding with the con- 
struction of a cement plant at Co- 
quimbo, Chile. This plant, which will 


tons of cement, is being constructed 
with equipment formerly used in the 
United States. 


Monarch Rejects Union 
EMPLOYES of the Monarch Cement 
Co., Humboldt, Kans., rejected rep- 
resentation by the United Lime, Ce- 
ment and Gypsum Workers Inter- 
national Union, A.F.L., in a recent 








N.L.R.B. election by a vote of 102 
no longer in operation. Other mem- 


have an annual production of 250,000 


OMMERCIAY’ 
CORED Sis’ PALLETS == 


The original heavy gauge, 
unbreakable cold pressed pal- 
let, that does not require any 
grinding to fit core box. 

Quality blocks, with sharp 
edges and mortar grooves, can 
be made on “Commercial” Pal- 
lets. No block loss account of 
warped, cracked or broken pal- 
lets. 70% of the owners of 
one type of vibrator use "Com- 
mercial.” 





Even though we 
Gre as busy as 
can be on war 
production or- 
ders, we are also 
ready to furnish 
necessary parts 
and repairs to 
keep your MULTI- 
PLEX equipment 
running smoothly. 
Just write or 
wire. 


MULTIPLEX CONCRETE eimore 


“There's a reason." 


Investigate before buying. 
Our folder, “Here's the Dope,” 
tells why cored pressed steel 
pallets are the best. Write 
for it. 


Oe COMMERCIAL SHEARING & 
STAMPING COMPANY 


OUNGSTOWN.OHIO 


—— MACHINERY COMPANY °H!° 
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Big Gravel Contract 


THe Rock Hitt Stone & GRAVEL 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., operating a sand 
and gravel plant southeast of Ster- 
ling, Kans., through its subsidiary, 
the Kirkwood Sand & Gravel Co., has 
just been awarded a contract from 
the federal government to furnish 
sand and gravel for a large project 
in southwest Kansas. H. E. Billman, 
president of the company, recently 
purchased a farm on which a large 
sand and gravel deposit has been 
found, and a third dredge boat is 
under construction to excavate the 
material. 


State Opens Limestone 
Quarry 


NortH CAROLINA has gone into the 
agricultural limestone business with 
a new quarry at Limerock, N.C. This 
quarry was formally opened by Gov- 
ernor Broughton on January 22. The 
quarry has been owned by the State 
Highway Department for five years, 
but it has not been operated in recent 
years. 


Lime Plant Improvement 


NyYoTeExX CHEMICAL Co., Houston, 
Texas, which recently purchased a 
local lime plant, has let a contract 
to William A. Brunet, Houston, for 
the construction of the main building 
for a lime and chemical plant. It will 
be a three-story structure to cost be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000. The entire 
plant will cost about $6,000,000. 


Refractory Companies 
Enjoined 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has 
issued a “cease and desist” order 
against 39 refractory corporations 
and their trade institute in a com- 
plaint that charged a “conspiracy to 
fix prices and eliminate competition.” 


Stone for Air Depot 


FRANCE Stone CoMpPpaNny’s Bloom- 
ville, Ohio, quarry is reported to have 
the contract to furnish 40,000 tons 
of stone for the construction of an 
Army Air Force depot in Ohio. The 
U. S. Army Engineer Corps is super- 
vising the construction. 


Cement Plant Shutdowns 


WASHINGTON-IDAHO LIME PRODUCTS 
Co., had to shut down its Orofino, 
Idaho, cement plant due to the in- 
ability of obtaining raw materials 
from the quarry. Impassable road 
conditions on the county road be- 
tween the Jordan quarry and Orofino 
made truck hauling impossible, ac- 
cording to Otto C. Frei, general man- 


ager. The mill had been on a con- 
tinuous 24-hour day, seven-day week 
basis for the last 10 months, except 
for a 9-day interval when no fuel 
was available. Production during 1942 
ran 207 percent over 1941 tonnage. 
Operations will be resumed when 
road conditions improve. 


NorTH AMERICAN CEMENT Corpora- 
tion has shut down its Howes Cave, 
N. Y., plant for an indefinite period 
as of February 1, 1943. The plant had 
not operated since the fire in the raw 
grinding department building in 
October, 1942. Workmen have been 
busy putting the raw department in 
shape for the resumption of oper- 
ations. 


New Mexico Fluorspar 


SoutHweEst of Grants, N. Mex., is 
a high-grade deposit of fluorspar 
which is now being crushed in a mill 
operated on lands owned by Tom 
Reid, Roswell, N. Mex. Production of 
finished product is 25 tons a day at 
Grants. Another mill is being erected 
at Los Lunas. 


Fires 


INDEPENDENT GRAVEL Co. reported 
that part of its plant at White Bear, 
Mo., near Hannibal was destroyed 
with a loss estimated at $75,000. This 
destroyed building was used in mak- 
ing crushed limestone for agricul- 
tural purposes, putty powder, filler 
for rubber, and paint powder. The 
structure was owned by the Marble- 
head Lime Co., and had been leased. 
A new plant, known as the chalk 
house, was not damaged. 


WASHINGTON SAND & GRAVEL Co., on 
Marlboro Pike, two miles from the 
District of Columbia line, reported a 
fire loss of $3,000 when its office 
building was destroyed. 

* 

JAMES RIVER HypraTe Suppty Co., 
two miles from Buchanan, Va., re- 
ported a fire in its lime plant. 


Contract Let for Stone 


M. D. R. Stone Co., Albany, Ind., 
the Muncie Stone and Lime Co., 
Muncie, Ind., and the J. and K. 
Company, Fairmount, Ind., have re- 
ceived contracts for stone to be 
furnished to the county. Each firm 
bid $1.00 per ton. 


Lease Silica Pit 

MANLEY BroTHERS, Rockton, I1., 
has leased the silica sand pit owned 
by J. N. Thouvenell, Portage, Wis., 
which has been in operation for 23 
years. This is a foundry sand. 


Indiana Stone Contract 


LaKE County, Indiana, will spend 
$82,250 for crushed stone to repair 
county roads in 1943. The contract 
for supplying 35,000 tons of stone at 
$2.35 a ton was reported to have been 
let to Material Service Co., Thorn- 
ton, Ill., quarries. 


Liquidating 

Sizica Sanp Co., Brentwood, Calif., 
according to local newspapers, quot- 
ing Joe Krill, manager, has closed, due 
to war conditions. Difficulty in obtain- 
ing materials and supplies and trying 
to maintain a working force of forty- 
odd men was too great. Machinery 
and equipment are being sold. The 
plant has been in operation 12 years. 


Close City Quarry 


THE Ciry CoMMIssION of Mar- 
quette, Mich., has closed the city 
quarry for the duration in view of 
wartime restrictions against paving. 
Crushed rock from the quarry, used 
for resurfacing streets, cost $4.53 a 
ton to produce in 1942. The city can 
buy it on the market for $1.25. 


Temporary Shut-Down 


COLORADO PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 
Boettcher, Colo., shut down Febru- 
ary 1 with bins full. This plant has 
been run at maximum capacity for a 
long time, and advantage will. be 
taken of the shut down to make some 
very necessary repairs. 


Cut Illinois Highway Funds 


Itutrnots highway construction will 
be cut about one-half this year to a 
total of $10,455,000 due to war-time 
restrictions. About $10,000,000 also 
has been earmarked for highway 
maintenance. When the war started 
Illinois was preparing to launch a 
10-year program of completely re- 
constructing old and heavily used. 
highways at an estimated cost of 
$200,000,000. 
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Fe LAY-SEN 


Never install a new wire rope on a worn sheave—to do so 
invites early failure. When the groove gets too wide, it per- 
mits the rope to flatten. ... And don’t try to run a new 
rope over a groove that is too narrow. That pinches the 
life out of it. 





Before installing a wire rope (even the longer-wearing, 
easier-handling Hazard LAY-SET Preformed) carefully check the 
condition of your sheaves, using the standard sheave 


groove gauge. For calculating safe groove diameters, the 
following table gives the exact extent by which the groove 
diameter should exceed the diameter of the rope: 





5 nee 


. | Groove diameter should be Groove diameter should be 
For ropes of the following greater than rope by not less greater than rope by not more 
diameters in inches thon the following fraction of than the following fraction of 

an inch an inch 


TOO LARGE | + 
1/4 to 5/16 1/64 1/32 
3/8 to 3/4 ' 1/32 1/6 
13/16 to 1-1/8 3/64 3/32 

1-3/16 te 1-1/2 1/16 1/8 
1-9/16 to 2-1/4 3/32 3/16 

2-5/16 and larger | 1/8 1/4 

* s * 








Save critical steel by careful inspection and proper mainte- 
nance of all equipment and by using Hezerd LAY-SET Preformed 
—the greater dollar value rope. All Hazard ropes made of 
Improved Plow Steel are identified by the Green Strand. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, Los Angeles 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
PROPER SIZE BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


HAZARD LAY-SET WIRE ROPE 
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Washington Doings & Regulations 


UR EDITORIAL DESK is constantly 
O snowed under with news re- 
leases of W.P.B., O.P.A. and other 
government war agencies. We are 
going to pass on to our readers first- 
hand information in the briefest pos- 
sible form, with sufficient data that 
those interested may follow through, 
if they desire. There are many sources 
of such information, the local W.P.B. 
and O.P.A. offices, etc., the daily 
newspapers, etc. We propose to hit 
only the high spots of direct interest 
to our industry. 


War Construction 
WPB-2591: As a total, direct mili- 
tary construction in December was 
16 percent under the November figure 
and the downward trend continued 
through January. 


War housing and public works 
construction dropped from $121,671,- 
000 in November to $120,000,000 in 
December, a decline of 1 percent. 
Privately financed housing and pub- 
lic works construction showed mod- 
erate decreases, while government 
financed war housing showed a gain 
of 5 percent. 


Activity on government financed 
industrial expansion, including con- 
struction volume and machinery and 
equipment deliveries combined, which 
reached a total value of $641,005,000 
in November, dropped to $605,458,000 
in December, a loss of 6 percent. The 
volume of factory construction con- 
tinued downward, being off 12 per- 
cent from November, while machin- 
ery and equipment deliveries showed 
a gain of 1 percent. Further increases 
in machinery and equipment deliv- 
eries, and decreases in plant con- 
struction, are forecast for the next 
few months. 

Plant construction work done for 
the Defense Plant Corporation in De- 
cember was 3 percent less than in the 
previous month, while machinery and 
equipment deliveries in this category 
increased 8 percent. Construction 
work at Army ordnance plants con- 
tinued to drop sharply with ma- 
chinery and equipment deliveries still 
increasing. 

By type of facility, construction 
decreases occurred in all categories 
except aircraft. Machinery and equip- 
ment deliveries increased at aircraft 
plants, and at plants manufacturing 
machinery and machine tools, and 
other industrial facilities. Notable 
increases by individual type occurred 
at synthetic rubber plants, where the 
construction volume in December was 


100 


three times as great as in November, 
and at tank plants and machine tool 
plants, where machinery and equip- 
ment deliveries doubled. 


Building Maintenance and Repair 

WPB-2603: A revised definition of 
what constitutes maintenance and 
repair of a building is contained in 
an amendment to Conservation Order 
L-41. The new definition specifically 
designates that where a single job is 
partly maintenance and repair and 
partly new construction, the whole 
project will be considered new con- 
struction and subject to Order L-41. 


In addition, the amendment re- 
duces to $200 new construction which 
may be undertaken, without specific 
authority, by a number of manufac- 
turing enterprises which are not 
essential to the war program. More- 
over, the amendment applies to priv- 
ate dwellings and commercial struc- 
tures. 


Agricultural construction was ex- 
empted from the Order, where the 
construction is necessary to the in- 
stallation of material or equipment, 
the distribution of which is controlled 
by certain other orders. This exemp- 
tion is ordered to remove a second 
unnecessary control on farmers by 
Order L-41. 


Where a structure has been dam- 
aged or destroyed by disaster, the 
order now expressly exempts such 
construction work as is necessary to 
protect or make safe the building or 
its contents. This permits the shoring 
up of walls of a damaged structure, 
or other similar work necessary to 
protect the property, its contents or 
the public. 

An additional exemption is allowed 
for construction which is necessary 
to restore or replace residential or 
multiple residential structures dam- 
aged or destroyed by disaster, pro- 
vided that the estimated cost is less 
than $5,000. In these cases, Form 
PD-200 must be filed within two 
weeks after the damage or destruc- 
tion occurs. 


Cement Bin Ruling 

WPB-179 Amended: A clause pro- 
hibiting manufacturers of portland 
cement from assigning storage bins 
for exclusive use by individual cus- 
tomers has been stricken from regu- 
lations. This means that certain 
restrictions previously applied to the 
testing of portland cement will no 
longer be necessary, while specifica- 
tions for testing remain the same. 


Wire Rope Standards 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE- 
3745: A Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation for Wire Rope has been 
approved for promulgation by the 
National Bureau of Standards, ef- 
fective February 15, 1943, and will be 
identified as R198-43. The program, 
which lists sizes, constructions, grades 
and breaking strengths of the vast 
majority of tonnage of wire rope, was 
developed by engineers of the wire 
rope industry, to serve as a wartime 
conservation measure and as a guide 
for post-war practice. 


Union Maintenance Ruling 

“The National War Labor Board, 
in its basic policies, holds that the 
Government will not compel a worker 
to join a union in order to get a job, 
and that the Government will not 
use its sanctions during this war to 
establish or disestablish a union shop. 


“By this decision, notice is now 
given to both workers and manage- 
ment, beyond future misunderstand- 
ing or appeal, that no company can 
take advantage of the Board’s stand- 
ard provision for union security to 
reduce the provision for maintenance 
of membership, hereafter also for the 
so-called interim employees; and 
that no company can take advantage 
of the no-strike agreement to throw 
out a union shop previously estab- 
lished by agreement between the 
parties. This policy is not intended 
to interfere with lawfully established 
bargaining rights.” 

Quotation is by Dr. Frank P. Gra- 
ham, public member of N.W.L.B., in 
majority report in Chicago packing 
house labor case. 


Portable Crusher Sizes 


WPB-T-1691: The number of 
sizes and types of portable jaw crush- 
ers and portable roll crushers dras- 
tically reduced. 


Cement Cars Converted to Oil Use 
JosEPH B. Eastman, defense trans- 
portation director, announced that 
100 freight cars, previously used in 
cement transportation will be con- 
verted immediately to transport at 
least 12,000,000 gallons of kerosene 
annually to the New England states. 
The cars — low-sided gondolas, 
each fitted with five large steel tanks 
—will have a capacity of 8,500 gal. 
each. They will probably be in oper- 
ation some time in February between 
Texas City, Tex., and Chelsea, Mass. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Koehring Shovels Permit 
Maximum Output Per Shift 


With a Koehring Shovel every move is a productive: move. 


Accurate, speedy swing provides ease in spotting for fast load- 
ing. The control is so simple and smoothly working that an 
operator can keep up top production for a full shift without 
let down. There need be no waste loading time on your haul- 
ing equipment if you are using a Koehring. Koehring fea- 
tures include self-cleaning crawlers—all welded construction 


— positive steering—fast operating speeds— quiet operation. 


KOEHRING COMPANY « Milwaukee, Wis. 


HEAVY-DUTY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
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Canadian Wage Problem 


fi ntinued frow 


were carried on through the C.1.O. 
union. The union is now seeking a 
ruling as to whether the steel work- 
ers are entitled to a bonus over and 
above their new basic wage. They 
also have been granted the right to 
have the steel industry in Canada 
treated as a “national” industry 
from the viewpoint of wage nego- 
tiations. Previously all plants have 
been treated regionally and their 
grievances settled by a provincial 
wage board. The implications of a 


single national wage structure for 








the Canadian steel industry are in 
themselves highly important. 


Boon to Unions 

Following the considerable success 
of union organizers in obtaining spe- 
cial consideration for the steelwork- 
ers, there has been a country-wide 
trend towards union membership in 
both war and peacetime industry. 
Till now, union organizers have been 
able to offer their potential member- 
ship very little prospect of higher 
wages. Now the lid seems to be 
off, although the statutory authority 
(National War Labor Board) has 
been reconstituted under a new 


VS. MATERIALS 


This is the kind of gruelling contest that 


ri 
vr sith Lacon 
riytf Ari LA Olli 


stives are built for! Plenty of power, speed to 


pare, an edge on endurance those characteristics make 

th 1 safe bet: Plymouths will pull more materials across the 
tory line at lower cost than any comparable method of 
terials haulage 

Efficient track haulage is an essential cog in war-time produc- 


tion, in peace-time planning. Whatever your job it will pay 
you to write for facts and figures. 
way possible 


PLYMOUT 


We'll cooperate in every 


GASOLINE and DIESEL 
LOCOMOTIVES 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Division 


of The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 


PLYMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 








chairman and every effort will be 
made to prevent a new crop of wage 
increases such as would undoubtedly 
upset the overali price ceiling pol- 
icy. 

Were it not for this disturbing de- 
velopment on the wage front, the 
managers of Canada’s price ceiling 
policy would be feeling a bit encour- 
aged. They have just succeeded in 
dropping almost 2 full points off the 
cost of living index and thus avoid- 
ing the payment of a new and addi- 
tional cost of living bonus to most 
Canadian wage earners. Such a bonus 
would seem automatic had the index 
risen by a full point between October, 
1942, and January, 1943. It would 
have brought further and possibly 
dangerous pressure on the price ceil- 
ing. 

Payment of this bonus was only 
avoided by the entirely new policy 
announced last December, of delib- 
erately lowering the price of milk, 
tea, coffee and oranges by means of 
a government subsidy. The govern- 
ment believes it is cheaper to pay 
such subsidies (in this case the cost 
to the treasury is placed at about $40 
millions a year) rather than run the 
risk of putting a new secondary 
wage-price inflationary cycle in mo- 
tion. 

United States price ceiling policy 
is being watched with an eagle eye 
because of the indirect threat which 
any runaway inflation in the U. S. 
would have on Canadian policy. 
Donald Gordon is shortly planning to 
call on Prentiss Brown in Washing- 
ton and if the same degree of coop- 
eration can be established as was the 
case with Leon Henderson there will 
be more assurance here that the two 
countries will yet find agreement in 
working along more or less parallel 
lines. 


War Industries Slowing Up 


Canadian war industry is already 
beginning to foresee the gaunt shape 
of post-war curtailment with all its 
complex and ominous implications. 
Already, because of over-supply and 
the changing tempo of modern war- 
fare, many British war contracts 
placed in Canada have been can- 
celled and thousands of workers have 
had to be switched from one type of 
war work to another. There have 
been reports that a number of U. S. 
contracts in Canada have also been 
cancelled and that Canadian firms 
will have less steel from the U. S. in 
the second quarter of 1943. 

To Canada, this new trend is spe- 
cially ominous since 70 percent of 
Canadian war production 
went to either Great Britain or the 
United States. Canadian manufac- 





in 1942. 
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turers fear this country may have a 
postwar unemployment problem on 
its hands a year before either Britain 
or the United States, since the nat- 
ural tendency in light of increasing 
raw material shortage will be to keep 
war industry in both U. S. and U. K. 
busy in preference to renewing orders 
in Canada. 


“Mutual Aid” Program 

That is one reason why Canada at- 
taches especial importance to its new 
Mutual Aid program announced in 
February. This program is a modern- 
ized and streamlined version of Lend- 
Lease. It sets aside a billion dollars 
for the purchase of war materials, 
food stuffs and raw materials to be 
distributed to other United Nations 
on the basis of “strategic need.” 
There are no unknown postwar 
strings attached to the gift and the 
chief requirement for distribution 
will be “effective use” in the common 
cause. 

Canada does reserve the right to 
require reciprocal benefits if deemed 
wise or necessary, but the terms un- 
der which the supplies and equipment 
will be distributed will be stated at 
the time of transfer, so that there 
will be no postwar “hangover” to be 
settled at some future date. 

Under this Mutual Aid Program, 
Canada will henceforth distribute 
surplus war production direct to 
China, Russia, Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and even 
to the United States. In the past 
most of our surplus has been dis- 
tributed by Great Britain because the 
only mechanism which Canada had 
for such free distribution was a so- 
called Billion Dollar Gift—a sum of 
money voted by the Canadian people 
for the use of Britain. 

Canada was thus in the anomalous 
position of seeing her tanks, weap- 
ons and other supplies which she had 
donated to Britain, disbursed by 
that country to other United Na- 
tions. It will be of great advantage 
in many ways, too, for Canada to 
make this distribution herself direct 
in the future. 


Wartime Conservation 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANU- 
FACTURING Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn.., 
has issued a new booklet of 96 pages 
which is designed to help users of 
electrical equipment to secure maxi- 
mum results with the smallest pos- 
sible use of critical materials. It is 
profusely illustrated in color, and 
contains numerous practical examples 
to show how greater efficiency may 
be obtained with existing motors and 
other electrical apparatus. 


Alabama Operations Show Dis- 
tinctive Equipment Utility and 
Original Dredge Design ..... 


Twenty-two years of contin- 
uous successful use of Amsco 
Dredge Pump equipment ex- 
emplifies dependable perform- 
ance. The dredge engineering of 
today, expressing the economical 
management of hydraulic sand 
and gravel plant operations is 
typified by this producer, in 
whose equipment “fitness-of-pur- 
pose” construction is employed. 

The Underwood Walker Com- 
pany, of Birmingham and Pratt- 
ville Junction, Alabama, seeking 
maximum equipment efficiency, 
has made a new departure in 
dredge boat design. In 1937 they 
commissioned a new 10-in. pump 
size, diesel engine powered plant, 
a design requiring minimum up- 
keep attention. The boat is of six 
steel tank pontoon construction, 
with all deck and cabin framing, 
and the engine base setting, of 
structural steel. The deck, cabin 
sides and roof are of wood. A 
novel type of boom assembly, 








Heights, Iilinois 
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built of structural steel with hori- 
zontal beam, the outer end sup- 
ported by outrigger pontoons, is 
used for manipulating the plain 
suction pipe line. 

A 10” Amsco, type “M”, form 
32, heavy duty dredge pump is 
used for production. It is belt 
driven by a 150 H.P., 257 R.P.M. 
diesel engine. The dredge opera- 
tion works in conjunction with a 
booster pump, a duplicate of the 
dredging unit, located on shore 
conveniently near the screening 
plant. 

The results of many years of 
practical operation have shown 
that the entire installation is 
nicely balanced throughout and 
affords flexibility over a wide 
range of field conditions. 

The dredge pump water end 
parts and all pipe line fittings are 
made of Amsco impact and abra- 
sion resistant manganese steel, 
“the toughest steel known.” 

The composite outline of plant 
operations illustrates a clear-cut 
thoroughness of planning and 
construction; and in particular, 
the new dredge, under continuous 
operation, has proved to be most 
economical. 

A bulletin is available com- 
pletely describing Amsco Dredge 
Pumps, Rotary Cutters, and Pipe 
Line Fittings. 
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THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Hereisthethrilling it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
story of over 25,000,000 American workerswho of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
are today voluntarily saving closeto FOUR AND _ every crisis in our history. 

A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War _ But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
Think what this money will buyinthewayofguns _ the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and of our savings keep pace. 

mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows -— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! WAR BONDS. 


Gave wilh 
War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America's all-out war effort by 
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Accuracy In Sampling 


(Continued from page 105 


1.5 (when crushing from four to two 
inches) to 3.0 (when grinding from 
65 to 150-mesh). Simply stated, the 
question is whether the weights for 
different sizes opposite 2.5 for exam- 
ple, in the “a” column of Table 1, 
bear the kind of relation to the 
weights opposite 2.0 that are discussed 
in the fifth paragraph preceding this, 
where a distinctly segregated ore is 
compared with one that is fairly uni- 
form. If such relations do hold, then 
we are assured that a single, un- 
altered value of “a” adequately repre- 
sents the characteristics of a particu- 
lar ore. As a matter of fact they do 
hold: at the 1l-inch stage in the 
Table the 2.5 value of “a” calls for 16 
times as much ore as does the 2.0 
value of “a”; at the %%4-in. stage the 
ratio is only 8; at 1/16-in. it is but 
4; at 1/64-in. it is 2; and finally at 
1/256-in. (150-mesh) the weights for 
the two are the same. That is to say, 
Table 1 agrees with the natural char- 
acteristics of different types of ores, 
by virtue of which they come to be 
more and more alike, as to segrega- 
tion, as they are broken finer and 
finer. 

If a certain value of “a” did not 
express the sampling peculiarities of 
a particular type of ore, and a differ- 
ent value express the peculiarities of 
another type, then there would be 
just one value of “a” for all ores. In 
other words there would be only one 
type of ore instead of the various 
actual types, differing in their manner 
of fracture and in the degree of segre- 
gation of their valuable minerals. 
Under any plan that establishes a 
fixed set-up of “a” for all ores (in- 
cluding the scheme that, for all cases 
alike, makes “a” to be 1.5 at 4-in., 2.0 
at %-in. and 3.0 at 65-mesh) there 
is, in place of the progressively chang- 
ing ratio which is noted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, a constant rela- 
tion. It is the ratio between the sep- 
arate values of “k’. Under such a 
set-up, if we have one copper ore that 
calls for 3,000 lb. at one inch, and 
another for only 200 lb., the weights 
at 150-mesh are in this same ratio. 
But we do not find, in actual ex- 
perience, such a high ratio require- 
ment (15 to 1) for chemical analysis 
at 150-mesh. The contrasts that were 
shown between two lead ores, each 
containing ten percent of lead, but 
differing in segregation at the coarse 
stages, make the problem clear. It is 
evident that the correct weights at 
150-mesh are about the same for both 
ores, but that the weights for the 
two must be very different at the 
coarse stages. 





Eprtor’s Nore: In the next and 
concluding article, the author will 
discuss the various practical methods 
of sampling. 


(To be continued) 


AAA Limestone 


AMERICAN LIMESTONE Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., will make rail shipments 
of agricultural limestone to Anderson 
County, South Carolina farmers un- 
der AAA contracts. Shipments will 
be made to rail destination points, 
and contracts will be made with in- 
dividual trucks for delivery to farms. 


* 


* 


Applications have been taken by AAA 
for limestone which is available as a 
grant-of-aid at $2.55 per ton, 5c 
above last year’s price. Last year 3800 
tons of limestone were delivered to 
farmers in the county while 2700 
tons ordered were cancelled due to 
insufficient transportation. 


Start Agstone Plant 

W. S. BrantTIncHAM of Fayetteville, 
Ark., has opened up a_ limestone 
crushing plant near Foreman, Ark., 
to fill AAA contracts for Little River 
County. The new enterprise is known 
as the Lime Products Co. 


* 
*« 


FOR TODAY’S PRODUCTION 


°*>> TOMORROW'S Competition 


More production is today’s battle cry and that's exactly what you 
get when Parsons Oval Bag Dust Arrestors appear on the job. In 
every single instance where Parsons Oval bag dust arrestors 
have been installed, production has immediately been stepped up. 
Not only that, they afford remarkable protection for employees, 
equipment and plants. Tomorrow's competition will demand not 
only speed but economy and efficiency. In hundreds of plants 
throughout the world Parsons Oval Bag arrestors have been in 
operation for years, not costing a cent but actually paying for 
themselves and producing profits. Send for free catalog. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


RECENT DIVIDENDS 

Basic Refractories 8 10 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd 

644% pfd. (pl00) (ar- 

rears) 1.25 
Canadi Crushed Stone 

Co Ltd 
Consolidated Sand & 

Gravel, Ltd. 7% pfd 

(pl100) (arrears) 
Lone Star Cement Corp 
National Gypsum Co. pfd 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Ce- 

ment Corp. 87 pfd. A 


(np) (arrears) 





Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Ci beecncdeeeees ond an : Apr. 1 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Ge. Ge BOE. wcccseces 
Schumacher Wall Board 
Corp. pfd --- 80 Feb. 15 
Southern Phosphate Corp. .10 Mar. 31 


1.25 Apr. 1 


Unitep States Gypsum Co., Chi- 
cago, reports a consolidated net in- 
come of $5,652,316 for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1942, as com- 
pared with $7,033,629 for a like pe- 


Built for continuous heavy-duty service — rugged, com- 


pact, simple to operate — Murphy Diesel Generator Sets 


provide real operating economy and many years of 


reliable performance. 


Available in sizes 60 to 115 K.W., AC or DC; engines 
in sizes 90 to 215 HP. Write for complete information. 


MURPHY 


DIESEL 


MILWAUKEE, 


COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 





riod in 1941. The balance sheet is as 
follows: 


Assets 
As of Dec. 31 1942 1941 


Cash .............$ 4,211,248 $ 3,242,956 

Marketable secur.. 23,403,756 16,429,555 

Receivables 8,932,559 10,285,897 

Inventories ...... 6,112,426 7,359,992 
Total cur. assets. $42,659,989 $37,318,399 

Exc. prof. tax cred. 508,000 

Invest. & misc. rec. 

Plant & equipment 35,506,394 37,585,332 

Deferred charges.. 1,349,081 1,104,026 








Total assets ....$80,023,465 $76,708,967 


Liabilities 
Accounts payable..$ 1,847,527 $ 2,257,876 
Dividends payable. 136,888 136,888 
Accru. exp. & taxes 1,065,145 1,214,888 
Fed. & Canad.taxes 7,839,586 7,436,290 





Total cur. liab. .$10,889,146 $11,045,943 
Reserves ... 1,173,478 1,192,508 
Preferred stock ....*7,882,200 7,822,200 
Common stock ...123,935,440 23,927,460 
Paid-in surplus .. 5,831,447 5,831,447 
Earned surplus ... 30,371,753 26,889,409 





Total liabilities. $80,023,465 $76,708,967 


*Represented by 78,222 shares of 7 per 
cent cumulative noncallable $100 par 
value stock. 

+Represented by 1,196,772 shares of 
$20 par value stock. 


PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT CorpP., 
New York, N. Y., had a net profit of 
$1,062,479, after charges and taxes, 
for the year ended December 31. 
1942. This compares with a net profit 
of $1,122,712 for a like period in 1941. 
Net sales in 1942 were $11,808,105 as 
against $9,822,271 in 1941. 


ARUNDEL CORPORATION, Baltimore, 
Md., had the following income state- 
ment for the years ended December 
31: 

1942 1941 

*Gross income ...$14,108,181 $9,495,442 
Operating expense. 10,216,317 17,034,913 
Adm. & gen. exp... 598,543 520,833 
Deprec. & deplet’n 481,706 431,447 
Operating income. 2,811,615 1,508,249 
Other income, net 146,180 492,186 
Total income ..... 2,957,796 

Federal income tax 525,000 

Excess profits tax. 1,350,000 

Post-war tax refd.. cr 135,000 

Conting’cy reserve. 

Net income 1,217,796 

Dividends 686,780 

Surplus for year... 531,016 

Earned surplus, 1-1 3,198,468 

Debits ... 18,991 

Credits ea 8,304 

Earn. surp., 12-31. 3,718,798 

Earned per share. . $2.67 

No. of shares...... 455,851 


*Including share of net earnings from 
joint ventures. 


tIncludes $348,880 recovery on Ever- 
glades District notes written off in 1931 
and $59,938 depreciation reserve reduc- 
tion for prior years to basis proposed by 
Treasury Department. : 

Note: No provision made for possible 
renegotiation of war contracts. 
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GIANT PoRTLAND CEMENT Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., announced a net in- 
come of $43,189 for the year ended 
December 31, 1942, as compared with 
$43,191 for a similar period in 1941. 
Net sales for 1942 were $1,439,977 as 
against $1,486,493 in 1941. 


PETOSKEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Petoskey, Mich., presented the fol- 
lowing consolidated income account 
for the years ended December 31: 


1942 1941 

$2,041,172 $2,019,640 
1,406,423 1,317,278 
Sell., etc., expense.. 428,460 417,383 
*Operating profit .. 206,289 284,978 
Other income . 6,325 18,899 
Total income 212,614 303,877 
Interest 12,815 
Other deductions .. 1,823 
Income taxes 87,161 
Excess profits tax.. 9,775 
Net profit ence +132,527 192,304 
Dividends (cash) .. 75,000 75,000 
Surplus for year... 57,527 117,304 
Earned surplus, 1-1 590,787 973,483 
Stock dividends .. 

Credits in en hee 

Earn. surplus, 12-31 660,727 590,787 
Earned per share... $0.53 $0.77 
No. of shares 250,000 249,295 


Net sales 
Cost of sales 


*After depreciation and 
1942, $125,589; 1941, $119,622 

*Due to change in method of valuing 
inventories net profit decreased approxi- 
mately $18,000. 


depletion: 


LAWRENCE PORTLAND CEMENT COoO., 
New York, N. Y., had the following 
income account for the years ended 
December 31: 


1942 1941 
$3,595,496 $3,385,470 
2,816,111 2,436,636 
447,349 450,043 
260,682 260,742 
71,354 238,049 
25,293 26,549 
96,647 264,598 
21,500 80,000 
75,147 184,598 
37,500 75,000 
37,647 109,598 


Net sales 

Cost of sales 

Sell., etc., expense. . 
Deprec. & depletion 
Operating profit ... 
Other income 

Total income 
Income taxes 

Net income 
Dividends . ren 
Surplus for year... 
Earned surplus, 1-1 419,259 309,661 
Earned surp., 12-31 456,906 419,259 
Earned per share... $1.00 $2.46 
No. of shares 75,000 


lowa Agstone Contracts Let 
Contracts for the sale and delivery 

of agricultural limestone for Du- 

buque County have been announced 





THe V. E. Dzasorr Lime Works 
were successful in Cascade, $1.60; 
$2.30. Taylor, $1.60; $2.30. White- 
water, $1.60; $2.30. Dodge, $1.60; 
$2.30. Prairie Creek, delivered to 
farm, $1.80. 

PETER J. WINTERS was successful 
in Iowa: $1.75; $2.00. Center: $1.75; 
$2.00. 

W. B. TEGELER was low in New 
Wine, with a price of $2.35 delivered 
to farm. 

H. C. SCHNOBELEN was low in the 
price of delivery and spreading in 
New Wine with a price also of $2.35. 

Low bidders with ton prices f.0.b. 
the stock pile were Dubuque Stone 
Products Company, Dubuque, $1.00; 
Dzaboff Lime Works, Cascade Town- 


Pe ee ee ee 


This trowel had 
thirty lives: 


a 
_ 
&, 


Even after shaping 30,000 feet of con- 
crete pipe, the surface wear it showed 
was within permissible tolerance! 


EMPLOYED FOR SHAPING the bell-end of machine- 
made concrete pipe, this revolving trowel had to 
continuously withstand the grueling abrasion of 
crushed stone, sharp sand, and cement aggregate. A 
terrific punishment! Neither Swedish steel nor 
hardened tool steel could take it! Even a trowel cast 
of alloy steel quickly succumbed so that costly re- 
placement became necessary every 800 feet. 


ship, $1.20; and M. F. Simons, Far- 
ley, $1.40. 


Sand Bags for War Use 


In CLEVELAND, OHIO, the police de- 
partment is arranging to fill 40,000 
bags with sand, each bag holding 
about 100 lb. The bags will be dis- 
tributed to police and fire stations 
for local distribution to residents as 
an air raid precaution. 


‘Buy Mine 


R. G. LAssITER, well-known stone 
producer, and associates have pur- 
chased the Silver Valley Mining Co., 
Lexington, N. C., through the Vir- 
ginia Rock and Zinc Corporation. It 
is planned to develop a zinc mine. 





Finally, Coast Metals Hard-Facing was tried. The 


trowel was made of a low carbon 


steel, cast undersize and then built 
METALS 


up to dimensions with an excep- 
tionally wear-resistant Coast Met- 
a 
hard-facing 
weld rods 


als Coating. The results proved 
YOUR EQUIPMENT’S LIFE PRESERVER AGAINST WEAR 


by Louis Walsh, chairman of the 
Agricultural Conservation Associa- 
tion, Dubuque, Iowa. 

THE DuBUQUE STONE PropucTS Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, was a successful bid- 
der in the following townships with 
the prices given. The first price is 
delivery to farm, the second price is 
delivery and spreading. 

Dubuque: $1.70; $2.20. Peru: $1.95; 
$2.45. Mosalem: $1.95; $2.45. Table 
Mound: $1.85; $2.35. Jefferson: $2.05; 
$2.55. Concord: $2.20; $2.70. Liberty: 
$2.40; $2.90. Vernon: $1.95; $2.40. 
Washington: $1.90; $2.40. Prairie 
Creek: delivered and spread $2.50. | 
Center, delivered to farm, $1.75. 


outstanding! Over thirty times the 
best service previously obtained! 

Why not try Coast Metals Hard- 
Facing in solving your wear-resist- 
ance problem ? 


COAST METALS, INC. 
Plani and General Offices: Canton, Ohio 
Executive Offices: New Y ork, N.Y. 
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Alloy Steel Repair Parts 

(Continued from page 100) 

WPB-T-1639: The use of alloy 
steel in angledozers or trailbuilders, 
in bulldozers, and in repair parts 
for both of these construction equip- 
ment items, is prohibited by Limita- 
tion Order L-217, Schedules III and 
IV. Power control units, prime mov- 
ers, and anti-friction bearings are 
exempted from the denial of the use 
of alloy steel in both Schedule III, 
covering tractor-mounted angledoz- 
ers or trailbuilders, and Schedule 
IV, covering tractor-mounted bull- 
dozers. Producers may also use such 


















tioning, 


alloy steel as is in inventory or in 
transit to them on February 1. 


Truck Rationing Releases 

WPB-2566: Since the rationing 
program became effective March 9, 
1942, a total of 104,666 vehicles of all 
types has been released to civilian 
users and holders of government ex- 
emption permits. This total in- 
cludes 23,290 light, 55,460 medium, 
and 13,146 heavy trucks; 7,601 trail- 
ers, and 5,169 miscellaneous vehicles. 


Reopen Pipe Plant 


WALLA WALLA CONCRETE PIPE Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., has resumed 


PROPORTIONS MATERIALS 


(by automatically regulated weight) 
With SPEED and ACCURACY 


Schaffer 


creased production, greater efli- 


Poidometers mean _ in- 


ciency and economy on errors to 
upset uniformity in mix. They are 
built to take the punishment of 


sustained high speed. 


Whatever your problem is, propor- 


weighing and feeding, 


there’s a Schaffer Poidometer to 


fill the bill exactly. 


Write for Catalog No. 2 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETERCO. 


2128 Smaliman St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















operations in a new plant which re- 
placed the one which was destroyed 
by fire in November last year. Con- 
crete masonry was used in the new 
building. More room is available, and 
all operations have been made more 
efficient. The new plant represents an 
investment of $15,000. 


Open-Top Car Shortage 
Predicted 


THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPOR- 
TATION has warned that serious de- 
lays in the movement and delivery 
of bulk commodities by rail threaten 
to occur during 1943 as the result of 
tight situations in the supply of 
open-top freight cars and railroad 
motive power. Such stringencies, the 
O.D.T. said, are likely to appear more 
frequently, and be of longer dura- 
tion, this year than in 1942. 

More severe car and locomotive 
stringencies are expected to develop, 
O.D.T. officials said, partly because 
of increases in the volume of freight 
moving in open-top cars and in the 
distances it must be hauled and partly 
because of other factors affecting the 
motive-power and car-supply situa- 
tion. Considerably more than half of 
all freight moved by the railroads is 
carried in open-top cars. 

Loadings and tonnage of most 
commodities moving in open-top cars 
are expected to rise in 1943. The only 
substantial decline anticipated is in 
sand, gravel, and stone, reflecting the 
near-completion of war construction 
programs. But that decline is more 
than offset by estimated increases in 
coal movements alone. Material in- 
creases are expected also in loadings 
of iron ore and iron and steel manu- 
factures. 

The O.D.T. asserted that various 
efforts were being made to alleviate 
threatened car and motive-power 
stringencies. Steps taken to bring 
about heavier loading of freight cars, 
to reduce empty-car movements and 
excess hauling, and to spread out 
seasonal movements of such com- 
modities as coal, were mentioned in 
this connection. 


Freight Rate Hearing 
Temporarily Deferred 


ILLINOIS COMMERCE COMMISSION has 
deferred indefinitely a hearing called 
on its own motion to investigate the 
rates on sand, crushed stone and 
gravel shipped by rail from various 
Illinois points to Illiopolis, Ill. A peti- 
tion had been filed on behalf of a 
crushed stone producer asking for 
the establishment of the same rate 
from its quarry as is in effect from 
other quarries. ; 
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Application of 3 Percent 
Transportation Tax to Price 


VERNON BRUMBAUGH, secretary 
VW. of the National Lime Asso- 
ciation, has obtained and sent to the 
member companies, a statement from 
the OPA which sheds considerable 
light on the application of transpor- 
tation charges to ceiling prices of 
lime. This statement is of very general 
interest to rock products producers 
and manufacturers who usually sell 
on both f.o.b. and delivered prices. 

Supplementary Order No. 31 ex- 
plains the method of determining the 
applicable maximum price of any 
commodity when the 3 percent Fed- 
eral tax on freight is invoked and 
states that the amount of the tax 
for the purpose of determining a 
maximum price shail be considered 
as a transportation cost rather than 
a tax. 

In applying the provisions of this 
regulation to the lime industry the 
following rules of interpretation will 
be helpful. 


Lime Sold on an 
F.O.B. Plant Basis 


If the seller sold f.o.b. plant in 
March, 1942, increases in outbound 
transportation costs (including the 3 
percent tax) can, of course, be passed 
on to the purchaser. 


Lime Sold on a Zone Delivered 
Price with Full Freight Allowed 

In those instances where lime is 
priced and sold on a zone delivered 
price basis with full freight allowed, 
the seller must absorb any increases 
in the cost of transportation whether 
the cost results from a tax or from 
some other cause. 


Lime Sold on “Delivered Price” for 
Convenience of Seller or Purchaser 


If the seller sold on a delivered 
price basis in March but his price 
was computed on the basis of an 
f.o.b. plant price, adjusted for the 
actual cost of making delivery to each 
individual customer, the seller may 
pass on increases in transportation 
costs. However, this method of com- 
puting the March delivered price 
must have been objectively estab- 
lished to purchasers, as where the 
sellers offered both a delivered and 
f.o.b. price, the difference being the 
transportation costs; or where the 
seller quoted or billed transportation 
costs separately; or where the deliv- 
ered price varied in each locality pre- 
cisely by the difference in costs of 
transportation to the several local- 
ities. 


Lime Sold on “Delivered 
Price’ to Meet Competition 

If the seller sold on a delivered price 
basis in March but his price was com- 
puted on the basis of an f.o.b. plant 
price, adjusted for the competitive 
cost of making delivery to each indi- 
vidual customer, the seller may pass 
on increases only on the actual com- 
petitive transportation costs used to 
compute the delivered price. 








In other words, the seller must ab- 
sorb the transportation tax on the 
difference in transportation costs be- 
tween the actual and competitive 
rates, for example: 


50 tons lime @ $8.00 
OT os <akeate denne $400.00 


Actual freight rate, 


3s fF 2 Serre 100.00 
Competitive freight rate, 

$1.50 Pet BOM 2 ccsedces 75.00 
Difference in freight rates 25.00 
Tax to be absorbed by ship- 

per would amount to 3 

percent on the difference 


in freight rates, or .... .75 





IRON WORKS 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Owner Truck Drivers and 
the Transportation Tax 


National Sand and Gravel As- 
sociation and National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association, informed mem- 
ber companies on February 9 that 
there are still several unsettled points 
about the application of the 3 per- 
cent tax on transportation of per- 
sonal property. There was a discus- 
sion of this at the recent Cleveland 
meeting, reported on pp. 46 and 86, 
Rock Propucts, February issue. A 
paragraph was added to the conven- 
tion report containing a later com- 
munication from Mr. Ahearn to the 
effect that the matter of owner truck 
drivers had been settled, pending a 
decision of the U. S. District Court 
in the case of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Gravel Co. 

Since the Internal Revenue Bureau 
of the Treasury Department rules 
that owner drivers are employes of 
the employing producers, for the pur- 
pose of collecting the social security 
tax, they are also employes as re- 
gards the application of the 3 per- 


V P. AHEARN, executive secretary, 
7. 


ously, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
classified them in one case as em- 
ployes, and in the other as trans- 
portation contractors. The pending 
U. S. Circuit Court decision will de- 
cide which they really are. 

Producers are urged to read the 
Internal Revenue Bureau Regulations 
entire (Federal Register, February 
3), which are rather long and com- 
plicated. Mr. Ahearn’s Own com- 
ments on them are as follows: 

“1. The regulations fail to men- 
tion, or discuss only incompletely, 
certain phases of the 3 percent prop- 
erty transportation tax with which 
our industry must be concerned. It 
will be seen that (paragraph 143.1 
(d)) the tax applies to accessorial 
services furnished in connection with 
the transportation movement, includ- 
ing loading, unloading, demurrage, 
lighterage, trimming of cargo in ves- 
sels, wharfage, and handling. 

“2. It is not clear from the regu- 
lations as to whether the tax applies 
to the intra-operation movement of 


cent transportation tax. In other 
words, no tax is collected. Previ- 


property. Paragraph 143.13(b) pro- 
vides that the tax shall not attach 
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BLAST HOLE DRILL 


CRAWLER MOUNTED AND STABLE 


IN TRACTION— Short moves can 
be made with derrick standing. 


The outstanding feature of this modern rock drill 
is its welded and riveted sturdy frame. Pounding 
down six inch holes in hard rock, gives a rock drill 
a lot of jolts—and that is why KEYSTONE engi- 
neers employed a combination of both welding and 
riveting to give it a rugged and durable frame 
foundation. 

The working mechanism of the Model 51 crawler 
traction drill is likewise made to take rough service. 
Shafts and anti-friction bearings are oversized. The 
length and character of the stroke are adjustable to 
give greatest efficiency. 

You can be sure of getting a superior piece of 
equipment that will give you dependable perform- 
ance for years if you select a KEYSTONE Blast 
Hole Drill 


You will want to know more about it. 
Write for Bulletin BD-1141. 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO. 


Beaver Falls, Penna. 


St a 





KNOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
818 Cherry St. Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 


SINCE 1911 PRODUCERS OF 
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to the transportation of ‘unprepared 
coal from the mine to a preparation 
plant, including a breaker, washery, 
or tipple.’ This suggests a principle 
that the tax applies only to the trans- 
portation for hire of finally processed 
goods, but it seems necessary for the 
Association to get a specific clari- 
fication of the Bureau’s policy, and 
this will be requested. 

“3. It is worthy of additional 
emphasis that the 3 percent tax does 
not apply when a member of our 
industry transports his own mate- 
rials in his own trucks or other trans- 
portation equipment. This is so, even 
though our customer pays an addi- 
tional charge for the transportation. 


“4. The regulations are silent on 
the question of application of the 
tax in respect to leased equipment. 
Presumably the Internal Revenue 
Bureau continues to adhere to the 
position which we have outlined in 
earlier reports to member companies, 
namely that, if a member of our in- 
dustry leases motor vehicles or water 
transportation equipment from an- 
other member of the industry, the 
tax applies to the amounts paid for 


tions would take a formal position on 
the point of leased equipment, but 
since they failed to do so, the Asso- 
ciation is preparing to request a 
formal ruling from the Bureau, and 
an immediate report to member com- 
panies will be made whenever that 
formal ruling is received.” 


Stone Business at Peak 


THE FEDERAL MATERIALS Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., has been working at 
peak capacity for the entire year. 
Production of commercial stone 
jumped 50 percent, and 200,000 tons 
were shipped during 1942. 








Open Oregon Quarry 

A quarry is being opened by Los 
Angeles, Calif., interests about half 
way between Myrtile Point, Ore., and 
Coquille. Interested parties are said 
to be John C. Fryer and Hal Clark, 
with Pat Collier of Coquille as the 
local representative. 


City to Close Quarry 


Sr. Josepu, Mo., is reported to have 
decided that it would shut down its 
quarry due to lack of man power and 
difficulty of obtaining machinery, ac- 
cording to Andrew Branum of the 
Board of Public Works. 





e PREformed 
e Internally Lubricated 
e Made from selected 
steels 

e Made by craftsmen 
with years of experience 
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-MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2949 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
MILL DEPOTS: New York, Pictsburgh, Chicago 
Fe Worth, Portland, Seattle, San Francisco 
Distributors throughout the U.S. A. 


such lease if the services of an oper- 
ator employed by the lessor are fur- 
nished with the transportation facili- 
ties. It was expected that the regula- 











Welded Rolled Steel Construction 
Means Great Strength and Longer Wear! 


and MOVE DIRT FAST! 





MULTIPLE ROPE AND 
POWER ARM * POWER 








WHEEL « DREDGING « 
STEEL MILL ¢ DRAG- 
LINE BUCKETS 

¥e to 1614 yds. capacities 














Send for free bulletin covering types 
of buckets for your particular require- 
ments. It shows details of design and 
many exclusive features that clearly 
prove why your next bucket should 
be a Williams. 


Williams Buckets are 
balanced and designed for 
digging power and fast 
action. An operator can 
make time with a Williams 
Clamshell or Dragline. 


THE WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING CoO. 
7023 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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“ELECTRIC EAR” 
SOUND CONTROL 


Will squeeze another 7% to 
15% out of your Ball-Tube- 
Rod Miil. 


The “Electric Ear" con- 
trols the mill feeder by 
sound. The sound varies 
with feed size, hardness, 
moisture and inadvertent 
changes in normal feed 
rate. 


No other means of con- 
trol, manual or automatic, 
can cover all these vari- 
ables the moment condi- 
tions change. That is why 
this simple device —in- 
stalled without stopping 
the mill —is so successful 
and so valuable when every 
ounce possible must be 
squeezed from all equip- 
ment processing basic ma- 
terials. 


Write for Bulletin 42 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


HARDINGE 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ain Office & Works 


Takes Over Phosphate 
Recovery Corporation 

MINERALS SEPARATION NORTH AMER- 
IcAN CorP., has announced that it has 
acquired the business and assets of 
Phosphate Recovery Corporation. 
Activities heretofore engaged in by 
the Phosphate Recovery Corporation 
will be continued by the Minerals 
Separation company at 11 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and from the labo- 
ratories at Lakeland, Fla., and Hib- 
bing, Minn. 


New Sheetrock Siding 


Unttep States Gypsum Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has developed a gypsum 
board called Triple-Sealed Sheetrock 
Siding which it is claimed will cut 
the cost of duration buildings up to 
30 percent. The board is made one 
inch thick, 2 ft. wide and 6, 8, 9, and 
10 ft. long. It is designed to use on 
standard construction and therefore 
requires no special construction fea- 
tures. The unit “builds, sheathes, 
sides, braces and decorates, in one 
operation.” 


WPB Estimates 
Cement Needs 


ACCORDING to a preliminary forecast 
made by the War Production Board, 
the cement requirements for con- 
struction purposes in continental 
United States will total approxi- 
mately 108,000,000 bbl. in 1943. It is 
estimated that consumption in the 
first quarter will total about 32,000,- 
000 bbl., in the second quarter about 
36,000,000 bbl., in the third quarter 
approximately 24,000,000 bbl., and in 
the last quarter something under 
16,000,000 bbl. 


Minute Man Flag 
to Quarry 

CONSOLIDATED QUARRIES CorP., De- 
catur, Ga., now flies the Minute Man 
flag with the T award for having at 
least 90 percent of all employes sub- 
scribing 10 per cent or more of their 
earnings for the purchase of United 
States War Bonds. 


Celebrates 50th 
Anniversary 

THE MANHATTAN RUBBER Mrc, Divi- 
sion Of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., will celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary this year. The 
original company was incorporated 
on October 28, 1893, during the panic 
which lasted from 1893 to 1897. Two 
of Manhattan’s early executives and 
several employes have been with the 
company for more than 45 years. 
These officials are F. L. Curtis, vice- 
president and treasurer, who was 


manager of the company’s original 
factory office, and C. T. Young, fac- 
tory manager, who was assistant to 
Mr. Curtis in the early factory office. 
Another early employe is C. E. Cum- 
mings, present assistant secretary. 


Mineral Wool Meeting 


AT THE RECENT annual meeting of 
the National Mineral Wool Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, the following 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: President, L. N. Cassidy, Johns- 
Manville Sales Corp.; vice-president, 
H. E. Carney, Jr., and Carney Rock- 
wool Co.; treasurer, American Rock 
Wool Corp. New directors are M. L. 
Kuykendall, Insulation Industries, 
Inc., and T. C. Carter, Eagle-Picher 
Sales Corp. 


W.P.B. Cement Committee 


Mempsers of the W.P.B. Industry 
Advisory Committee on portland ce- 
ment are: W. A. Wecker, Marquette 
Cement Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Coy 
Burnett, Monolith Portland Cement 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; G. H. Reiter, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New 
York, N. Y.; F. M. Coogan, Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Easton, Penn.; 
H. O. Warner, Colorado Portland 
Cement Co., Denver, Colo.; J. F. Ney- 
lan, Lone Star Cement Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Frank E. Tyler, Dewey 
Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; E. S. Gubernator, Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., Allentown, Penn.; 
D. 8S. Browder, Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp., New York, N. Y.; Geo. 
W. Cole, Medusa Portland Cement 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. B. Johnson, 
Trinity Portland Cement Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Frank A. Sweeney, Na- 
tional Portland Cement Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Sand-Lime Brick 
Production and Shipments 
Four active sand-lime block and 
brick plants reported for January 
and four for December, statistics for 


which were published in February, 
1943. 


AVERAGE PRICE FOR JANUARY 
Plant Delivered 


Price 
Detroit, Mich. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .. 
Seattle, Wash. 


STATISTIC FOR DECEMBER AND 
JANUARY 

*Dec. 

728,000 

60,000. 


tJan. 
Production 
Shipments (rail) .... 
Shipments (truck) .. 483,825) 
Stock on hand 655,280. 
Unfilled orders ...... 1,550,000. 

*Four plants reporting: incomplete, 
one not reporting stock on hand and 
two not reporting unfilled orders. 

+Four plants reporting: incomplete, 
one not reporting stock on hand and 
two not reporting unfilled orders. 
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Access Roads, Army and Navy Air Base Construction 


GRUENDLER ENGINEERS on the Job to help you in any way, NOW and 
for your post war plans—Blue Prints or Practical Suggestions Sent— 
No Obligations— Write for Illustrated Bulletins and Catalog ‘Number 601” 





GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP & 
Employed by U.S.A. in the WAR EFFORT Hi 
* ROCK CRUSHERS «x | 
STATIONARY or MOBILE for Military Highways, | 














Built 
in many 
sizes 


, Cross Section View of Heavy 

Heavy Duty HiCarbon ‘ Duty HAMMER CRUSHERS 

cast steel Roller Bearing from 1 ton per hour to 500 
JAW CRUSHER / tons per hour capacity. 


THE ORIGINAL HEAVY 
DUTY ROCK SHOVELS 


have been moving rock for hundreds of éatisfied 
owners, ever since Count de Lesseps first tried to build 
the Panama Canal in 1882-83. 


THE OSGOOD COMPANY 
MARION, OHIO 





GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
PLANT and MAIN OFFICE — 2915-17 N. MARKET + ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Ask Ag-stone Producers Why 
They're AMERICAN Users 


DIRECT FIRING KILNS 
AND FURNACES . 


"FOR RAW MATERIAL, CLINKER 
- AND MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


85 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK, N.Y 


PIONEER CONVEYORS 


Sectionalized Steel Frames 
Save Time— Money and 
Material. 


* * * * * HEY’LL tell you it's because AMERICAN Crushers 
Specify Pioneer on = operate at lower power cost, improve output, stay 
your next job. F on the job without breakdown. 











AMERICANS are powerful, ruggedly built, simple in 
design, for all-around superior performance. 


Write for Catalog Today 


PIONEER ENGINEERING WORKS 
1515 CENTRAL AVI MINNEA SOTA 


\POLIS, MINNE; 


1245 MACK V 
el Pit M 7M ; ihe 1245 MACI aN 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
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OBITUARIES 


LELAND DALE MORTENSEN, general 
superintendent, Utah Sand and 
Gravel Products Corp., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died recently at the age 
of 52. Mr. Mortensen was widely 
known in the West for his super- 
vision of heavy construction jobs in 
Utah, California, Nevada and Wyom- 
ing, and directed construction of the 
first mile-long concrete runway at 
the Salt Lake airport in 1937. He 
was recently elected a director of the 
company, with which he became as- 
sociated in 1918. He also acted as a 
director of the Stauffer Sand and 
Gravel Co., an affiliated unit. 

+ 

Otto W. Lance, president of the 
National Sand Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
vice-president of the Indiana Core 
Sand Co., passed away recently at 
the age of 72. 








~ 

Joun T. HEFFERNAN, JR., general 
manager, Glacier Gravel Co., Seattle, 
Wash., died recently at the age of 
43, after a short illness. Mr. Heffer- 
nan, prior to his affiliation with the 
Glacier Gravel Co., had been asso- 
ciated with his late father in the 
sand and gravel business. 


WIL 
—coentzijugal 





for Slurries, Sand Tailings 


Slimes, Acid Sludges 





you can buy. 





SAND PUMPS— 
Save Pumping 


Continuous 
without attention for 
long periods. Stuffing 
box, 
water ALL eliminated. 
Close clearances main- 
tained by easy slippage 
seal adjustment. Heavy 
pumping parts of material best suited for YOUR particu- 
lar problem. Complete engineering service. Prompt ship- 
ment of parts. The most efficient and economical pump 
Write for Complete Catelog 


A. R. WILFLEY & SONS, Inc. Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1775 BROADWAY 


C. H. Krause, vice-president and 
treasurer, Columbia Quarry Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., passed away recently at 
the age of 69. Dr. Krause had been 
connected with the company since it 
was organized in 1906. Originally a 
physician, Dr. Krause was a brother 
of E. J. Krause, past-president of the 
National Crushed Stone Association. 
The two brothers were associated in 
business practically all their lives. 
The doctor, however, was less widely 
known in the stone business. 

7 

FRANCIS WINTHROP WHITE, retired 
cement company executive of New 
York, died recently at the age of 82. 
A graduate of Harvard University, 
Mr. White began work in New York 
with the Warren Scharf Asphalt Co. 
in 1887. Later he was with the War- 
ren Burnham Cement Co., the Vir- 
ginia Portland Cement Co. and the 
Colloseus Cement Co., all later merged 
with the Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
now the Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
He retired in 1920. 

7. 

Harvey C. Apams, founder of The 
Waylite Co., Chicago, Ill., died re- 
cently at the age of 72. Mr. Adams 
for many years was engaged in the 
manufacture of clay brick in Dan- 
ville, Ill., the center of an important 





brick-manufacturing region. In the 
early 1930’s he became interested in 
a process developed in Germany for 
the production of an expanded light- 
weight concrete aggregate through 
the dry-granulation of molten slag 
as it is discharged from the blast 
furnace. After several years of pio- 
neering work, Mr. Adams succeeded 
in establishing his product and plants 
are now in operation in Illinois, In- 
diana, Alabama, and Pennsylvania. 
. 

JOHN HARDER WAGONER, superin- 
tendent and engineer for Eastern 
Rock Products, Inc., Boonville, N. Y., 
died recently of a heart attack at 
the age of 60. He was stricken while 
waiting for help in extricating his 
sedan which was stalled in the snow. 
Mr. Wagoner was educated in New 
York City and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He had been associated 
with Eastern Rock Products, Inc., for 
23 years. He was also vice-president 
and chief engineer of Corkturf, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y. 

* 

ADOLPH JOHNSON, president and 
treasurer, Anchor Stone Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died recently at the 
age of 87. Mr. Johnson had been 
engaged in the stone and cement 
business for more than 50 years. 
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Violent vibration for fast, posi- 
tive separation ail over the 
screen—controlled by accurately | 
balanced design for smooth ac- 

tion. Long life, low maintenance | 
costs. No choking. Fast delivery. 

Tell ws your needs. Write r 
Bulletin ba2v. 


Size -2- 
DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC 1 on SS 


DIAMOND BALANCED 
VIBRATOR 





AY 


PERFORATED METAL 
SAND AND GRAVEL SCREENS 
Manufactured exactly to your specifications 


Any size or style screen, in thickness of steel 
wanted with any size perforation desired. 


2437 West 24th Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Canal 1459 


We can promptly duplicate your present screens at lowest prices 
| CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 





Se diel 








1800 North Second St, Minneapolis, Minn. | 








Denver “SUB-A” 
Flotation Cells 


Denver ‘‘Sub-A”’ (Fah- 
renwald) Flotation Cells 
are standard the world over 
and are used to concen 
trate or beneficiate non- 
metallic as well as metal 
He minerals. Distinct ad 
vantages include circula 
tion of coarse material, 
elimination of choke-ups 
and no pumps or elevators 
are needed to recirculate 
products. At left, Denver 
““‘Sub-A’’ Cells operating 
in a large milling plant 
Write today for new Bul 
letin No. F11-B. 
Denver Equipment Co. 

1400 Seventeenth St. 

Denver, Colorado 
= hey N. Y., 50 Church St. 
it Lake, Utah, Mcintyre Bidg. 
Chicago, If!., 1005, 69 W. Wash. 
Toronto, Ont., 45 Richmond St. 
Mexico, 0. F., Edificio Jalisco 
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High- Capacity 
Screens 


@ Designed especially for 
damp, sticky, and fibrous 
materials—Speeds up 
production! 


The W. S. TYLER Company 
3613 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO . U. S. A. 
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FARREL 
BACON 


CRUSHERS 


Complete plants designed and equip- 
ped, including Screens, Elevators and 
Conveyors. Machinery for Mines and 
Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel Plants. 


Engineering Service 


EARLE C. BACON, Inc. 


17 John St, New York, N. Y. 











SAMUEL G. WHITEHEAD, pioneer 
sand producer and retired officer of 
Whitehead Bros. Co., New York, N. 
Y., died at his home in Selkirk, N. Y., 
recently at the age of 71. Born in 
South River, N. J., July 18, 1871, of 
the family which founded the sand 
business known as Whitehead Bros. 
Co., he moved to Selkirk with his 
father, the late Samuel Whitehead 
of Castleton, and established the 
business at several points along the 
Hudson River and Erie Canal. 

oe 

H. H. VaAuGuHAN, president and con- 
sulting engineer for The Canadian 
Foreign Investment Corp., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Canada, which owns the Com- 
panhia Brasileira de Cimento Port- 
land, Sao Paulo, Brazil, passed away 
recently. 

. 

Hat S. Covert, formerly secretary 
of the Southern States Lime Corp., 
Crab Orchard, Tenn., died recently 
in Knoxville, Tenn. He was widely 
known in the lime industry, and par- 
ticularly in the South, where he was 


employed first by the Knoxville Sand . 


and Lime Co., and later as secretary 
of the Lime Manufacturers of Dis- 
tricts 4, 10 and 11. 

* 

THOMAS MATTHEW SMILEY, Sr., head 
of the Smiley Sand and Gravel Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., passed away recently at 
the age of 82. Born in Shelbyville, 
Tenn., Mr. Smiley moved to Rome, 
Ga., in 1899. In 1907 he became head 
of the Smiley Sand and Gravel Co. 
there, coming to Atlanta six years 
later. 

* 

Ray M. Rarr, secretary-treasurer 
of the Diamond Portland Cement 
Co., Massillon, Ohio, until his re- 
tirement a year ago, passed away 
recently at the age of 68. Mr. Raff 
had been associated with the cement 
company for 26 years and was a di- 
rector at the time of his death. 

- 

ANDREW GILBERT CROLL, vice-presi- 
dent of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., New York, N. Y., until his re- 
tirement in 1930, died recently at 
the age of 70. Mr. Croll joined the 
cement company as a mechanical en- 
gineer in 1900, five years after his 
graduation from Cornell University. 
After his retirement he continued 
as a consulting engineer for various 
cement companies. 

. 

Emory LEYDEN Forp, president of 
the Michigan Alkali Co., Detroit, 
Mich., passed away recently at the 
age of 66. Mr. Ford also was presi- 
dent of the J. B. Ford Co. and a vice- 
president of the Huron Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 





TALCOTT BELT 
FASTENERS 


for Splicing and 
Patching Conveyor 
Elevator and Transmission Belts 








Only a Hammer Needed to 
Apply Talcott Fasteners 


Write for Information 


W. 0. & M. W. Talcott, inc. 


92 Sabin St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


























BLINDING 
TROUBLE 


A SECO screen will 
handle the material 
that may be plugging 
your present screens. 


There is less blinding 
on a SECO than with 
any other type of vi- 
brating screen. 


And absence of 
blinding means greater 
efficiency and greater 
capacity. 


May we send you 
a catalog? 
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BOGIKaS have 
SEALED 
BALL BEARING 


> SHEAVES 
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Sealed bal! bearing sheaves 
in the lever arm reduce lost 
time and expense of bearing 
replacement, increase cable 
life and reduce friction, 
materially improving operat- 
ing efficiency. This, and 
many other better features, 
that make BLAW-KNOX the 
“wise’’ buy in buckets are 
fully explained and illus- 
trated in NEW CATALOG 
1757. Send for your copy 
today. 

BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
of Blaw-Knox Company 


Farmers Bank Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


BLAW-KNOX 
BUC ik 6 





LONG SCREEN LIFE 


Starts with the Plate, liself 





For particularly severe screening jobs, Hendrick Perfo- 
rated Plate, made from high-carbon, heat treated steel, 
possesses the hardness and toughness so essential in screen- 
ing abrasive materials. Hendrick Perforated Plate is avail- 


able with any desired shape or size of opening—round, 
square, hexagonal, slotted, or Squaround. It can be had 
flat, or rolled to any curvature; corrugated, or doubly- 
corrugated. Write for complete information. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


47 Dundaff St., Carbondale, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
PLEASE CONSULT TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


| Makers of Elevator Buckets of all types. Miteo Open Steel Flooring. Miteo Shur- 
Site Treads and Miteo Armorgrids. Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction. 














ANOTHER 6iiversiur sannceniu 
ready to “go on the line’ in a new Cement plant designed 


for top efficiency in every Separwmen:. 
Major crushing by smashing 


im 
@ Automatic hammer ge = 
@ Product sizing Ky an 
compensation, assured by Duplex 
cage ss 
@ Reduced power demand 
a Sharply cut maintenance cost 
are some of the outstanding advan- 
tages which this REVERSIBLE | 
Hammermill will provide in the | 
Seconda Preparation for modern 
Raw Side Grinding Mills. 
| 


Send for Bulletin Ne, 1030, 
tH ober _— PROB. 


Pesan 


PHILADELPHIAT “Pa. 





UNIVERSAL 











SCRE s NS 
“UNIVIBE™ RIDDLES 


Complete line of— 
Tried, Preved and Guaranteed 
Vibrating Sereens. Since 1919, the 
BEST in at 
the LOWEST COST. 


New! Sets 
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RUD-o-MATIC TAGLINE 


ae 
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A FOOL-PROOF TAGLINE 


The Rud-o-Matic Tagline is operated on a spring principle 
and maintains at all times a positive tension sufficient to 
steady a clam shell bucket under any and all conditions, and 
will operate perfectly with the boom at any angle. It elimi- 
nates all the grief usually encountered with the average tag- 
line as there are no weights, tracks, pins, carriages, or 
sheaves to wear out or to get out of order. Because of the 
large bearing and fewer sheaves, the saving on cable alone 
would eventually pay for it. 


Tagline is complete with fair lead and cable attached and 
can be installed in less than one-half hour. Most of the crane 
manufacturers have adopted the Rud-o-Matic as standard 
equipment. 


Manufactured by 
McCaffrey-Ruddock Tagline Corp. 
2121 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 
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Obituaries 
(Continued from page 115) 

ANDREW L. HALLEMAN, president and 
treasurer, Templeton Lime Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., died of a heart ailment re- 
cently at the age of 63. 

. 

JOHN BINGHAM, quarry superintend- 
ent, Michigan Alkali Co., Alpena, 
Mich., passed away recently. Mr. 
Bingham had been associated with 
the company for the past 35 years. 
He is succeeded by William Hagen 
who has also been with the company 
for a number of years. The Michigan 
Alkali Co. is an affiliate of the Wyan- 
dotte Portland Cement Co. 

. 

WILLiaM D. GoBLE, traffic manager, 
National Lime and Stone Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio, passed away recently at the 
age of 58. 

om 

WarRNER R. THompPson, president, 
Warner R. Thompson Co., Detroit, 
Mich., died recently at the age of 78, 
following a long illness. Mr. Thomp- 
son began his active career as a mes- 
senger boy for the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in 1878. In 1914 he 
established his own company, which 
he operated until the time of his 
death. He was also president of the 
Burt Core Sand Co. 

* 

Epwarp W. Kammer, retired road 
contractor and president of the Key- 
stone Gravel Co., Dayton, Ohio, died 
recently at the age of 63. He estab- 
lished a road contracting business 
with his brother, the late Abner Kam- 
mer, in 1910. In 1920 he founded the 
Keystone Gravel Co. He was president 
and general manager of the company. 
Mr. Kammer retired in 1935 from the 
road contracting business and his son, 
Ralph, now runs it. Last year he re- 
tired from active participation in the 
Keystone Gravel Co., but still retained 
the presidency. 

om 

FRANK B. TayLor, president, Taylor 
Concrete Products, Inc., East Houns- 
field, N. Y., passed away recently at 
the age of 70. He was born in March, 
1872, on a farm in the town of 
Watertown, N. Y. In early life Mr. 
Taylor followed the occupation of a 
farmer but later, for about 25 years, 
he was a salesman of road machinery 
and other highway equipment. In 
1927 he and his son, Leland F. Tay- 
lor, organized the F. B. Taylor and 
Son Co. and started in the business 
of distributing highway equipment. 
Becoming northern New York pio- 
neers in that line of business, they 
also began the manufacture of con- 
crete culvert pipe and concrete guard 











posts. In 1932 they further expanded 
their business by developing a ready 
mixed concrete business. The Taylor 
company was incorporated in 1932 
with the father as president. With 
its incorporation, the business became 
Taylor Concrete Products, Inc. 
* 

SorEN TERMANSON, quarry owner of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., passed away re- 
cently at the age of 81. 

. 

GEoRGE H. RICHARDSON, superin- 
tendent, Standard Slag Co., Ironton, 
Ohio, passed away recently at the 
age of 64. Mr. Richardson was a 
native of Michigan but had resided in 


Ironton since 1915, when he became 
superintendent in charge of plants in 
Ironton, Jackson, Ashland and Ports- 
mouth. 

- 

WILLIAM H. Wuite, former assistant 
superintendent of the Howes Cave 
plant of the North American Cement 
Co., formerly the Helderberg Cement 
Co., Howes Cave, N. Y., died recently 
at the age of 72. Mr. White was as- 
sociated with the cement company 
for 28 years, during which time he 
served in several capacities, retiring 
about 15 years ago. For the past six 
years he was mayor of the Village of 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 











Capacities: | to 60 tons per hour 


PULVERIZERS for the reduction of Cement Mate- 
rials, Limestone, Agricultural Limestone, Fire Clay 
and All Dry, Refractory Materials. 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
To Increase Capacities or Fineness of Present Grinding Plant— 
To Reduce Power and Maintenance Costs— 
To Insure an Absolutely Uniform Product— 


Use the BRADLEY AIR SEPARATOR 


Finenesses: 20 to 350 mesh 

















power consumption. 


18 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





THE ROSS FEEDER 


Completely controls the flow of any 
size material from Storage Bins, 
Hoppers or Open-Dump Chutes to 
Crushers, Conveyors, Screens, etc. 


High in efficiency. Low in maintenance and 


Furnished in sizes to suit your operation. Send full 
particulars for recommendation. 


ROSS SCREEN & FEEDER CO. 


Canadian Licensee: E. Long, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 








1l Walpole Road 
SURBITON, SURREY, ENG. 








ont Sctaya i- Nev |r 


THE TIME IS NOW! 


For speedy, wartime emergency repair 
welding, you can’t beat MANGANAL 
WELDING PRODUCTS. With MAN- 
GANAL you can meet every requirement 
for efficient, fast, durable repair welding. 
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“BRANFORD 


VIBRATOR 
— 


If you are interested in increasing the efficiency of 
your material handling equipment, we suggest you 
write us for data on our Vibrators for use on Hoppers, 
Bins, Chutes, Concrete Buckets, Screening Devices or 
in any place where bridging over or hanging up of 
material occurs. 

Prevents costly damage to equipment by sledging; cuts 
down labor costs and increases production. 

We also manufacture Vibrators for placing concrete— 
Pipe Forms, Tanks, slabs, joists, ete. 


NEW HAVEN VIBRATOR CO. 


145 CHESTNUT ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















BELT CONVEYOR CATALOG AND MANUAL 


MAIL TODAY— 37-17 





Barber-GreeneCompany, Aurora, Illinois—Gentlemen: Send 
me without cost or obligation your new 116-page Belt Con- 
veyor Catalog and Manual that not only shows the complete 
line of B-G Standardized Belt Conveyors, but has 20 pages 
devoted entirely to Engineering Data. 

Name 

Company 

Address 

City State 





























CHAINS 

ELEVATORS 
SCREENS “3 
PULVERIZERS _ -:- 

EFFICIENT — DEPENDABLE — 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


935-9S North Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS 
FEEDERS 
CRUSHERS 
PORTABLES 
ECONOMICAL 


USE RIGHT BUCKET 
FOR THE JOB 


Hayward makes all f 
dragline, electric motor range peel. 
A Hayward recommendation is 
unprejudiced. 
THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
202-204 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 


VoKEe® 





You can do 
more in a 


‘DAY’ 


Swing Hammer 
PULVERIZER 


Its wide crushing 
range makes it serve 
the purpose of two or 
more other types of 
crushers. Roller bear- 
ing equipped. Write 
for Bulletin. 


Brooks EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO 
KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 








SUPER-LOY| 


WOVEN WIRE SCREENS 





LUDLOW-SAYLOR 


WIRE CO. ST. LOUIS 
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SAUERMAN 


LONG RANGE MACHINES 


Sauerman Drag Scraper and 
Portable Gravel Plant 


RAVEL, sand, crushed rock and 
similar materials can be moved 
from pits, banks or stockpiles most 
cheaply with a Sauerman machine. 


There is a double saving when you 
use a Sauerman machine. You keep 
down your equipment investment and 
your daily operating expense is 
lower than with any other equip- 
ment able to dig and haul an equal 
yardage. One man handles the en- 
tire operation. Capacities range from 
10 to 600 cu. yd. per hour. 


530 S. Clinton St., Chicago 














GYROSET 


VIBRATING SCREEN 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES ... 


1, Full Floating Shatt. 


y] Eight Positive Stroke Adjust- 
* ments (quickly changed). 


3.01 Lubricated. 
4. Sturdy Construction. 
5. Screen Cioth Easily Changed. 


* 


LOW COST—EFFICIENT— 
ECONOMICAL 


Write for Bulletin No. 939 


Productive Equipment Corp. 


2926-28 West Lake St., Chicago, Ml. 














| | Manufacturers’ News 





Cummins Enginé Co., Columbus, Ind., 
has been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
pennant for outstanding production of 
war materials. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, 
N. Y., announces the award of the Army- 
Navy “E” pennant to the company’s 
works in Augusta, Ga., for outstanding 
production of refractories. Previously, 
the Navy “E,” the Maritime “M” and the 
Army-Navy “E” had been awarded the 
Barberton, Ohio works. 


Diamond Iron Works, Inc., and Mahr 
Mfg. Co. division dealers and representa- 
tives met recently in Minneapolis for the 
company’s second annual sales confer- 
ence. Nearly all of the Diamond-Mahr 
sales volume in 1942 was from the sale 
of its regular products which are all go- 
ing indirectly into the war effort. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co., Passaic, 
N. J., announces the appointment of 
John T. Hoyt as comptroller of the com- 
pany and R. C. Gray as works manager. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
appointed James H. Deaderick as vice- 
president. Mr. Deaderick was formerly 
assistant general parts manager, and has 
been associated with the company since 
1929. 


W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has made Edwin S. Armstrong manager 
for the Milwaukee district, including the 
greater part of the State of Wisconsin. 
His headquarters are at 7936 Rogers Ave., 
Wauwatosa, suburb of Milwaukee. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York, 
N. Y., announces the appointment of 
Wilfred C. Shattuck as wire sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in the New 
York office. Mr. Shattuck returns to 
Wickwire after two years with John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., first in their New 
York office and later as manager of 
sales, round wire, flat wire and special- 
ties division, Trenton, N. J. 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Ohio, has announced that Maurice V. 
Cornell and Ed. T. Bettels, former sales 
representatives, have enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy. Mr. Cornell has been com- 
missioned a Lieutenant, j. g.. and Mr. 
Bettels a Lieutenant in the U.S.N .R. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., an- 
nounces that the Army and Navy are 
conferring upon the men and women 
of the Peoria plant the Army-Navy “E” 
Award for high achievement in the pro- 
duction of war material. 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., an- 
nounces the appointment of L. G. Bean 
to vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing and sales from the position of vice- 
president and general sales manager 
which he held since 1939. Harry E. 
Beane has been named sales manager 
and E. L. Stilson assistant sales manager. 
Their headquarters will be at the com- 
pany’s general offices in Waterbury, 
Conn. 


The Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., announces 
the election of four new members to the 
board of directors: Harry A. Arthur, 
president of American International 
Corp. and also director of Interlake Iron 
Co. and Texas-Pacific Railroad; Henry C. 
Mackall of Stinchfield, Mackall, Crounse 
& Moore of Minneapolis; James D. Tew, 
formerly president of the Goodrich Tire 
and Rubber Co., and Howard A. Will of 
the firm of McDermott, Will & Emery, 
Chicago, attorneys for The Buda Co. 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, has transferred Philip W. 
Mettling, compressor expert, to their 
branch office at 640 East 61st Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, 
Calif.. has acquired control of the Po- 








































































Round Strand 
Flattened Strand | 
Preformed | 
Steel Clad | 
Non-Rotating | 


The Service Record of this 
wire rope continues to make 


and hold friends. 


MADE ONLY BY ; 
A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE Co. | 
Established 1857 
5909 Kennerly Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


New York — Chicago — Denver : 
San Francisco — Portland — Seattle 











Any METAL 
Any PERFORATION 


You can safely 
specify H & K 
screens and be 
assured of maxi- 
mum screening re- \ 
sults. Quality both 
in material and 
workmanship is 
always a first 
consideration. 


— 





Write for prices. 











Harrington « King 


5650 Fillmore St., Chicago—114 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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mona Pump Co., its subsidiary Westco 
Division, and the Crocker-Wheeler Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. 

Peerless Pump Division, Food Machin- 
ery Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., has ap- 
pointed Dan R. Rankin as acting chief 
engineer of the company. Mr. Rankin has 
been associated with Peerless for the 
past five years and previously was as- 
sistant to the chief engineer. 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., Chicago, Ill., announces the appoint- 
ment of James R. Hewitt as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Manganese Steel 
Division. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, 
Ill., reports that E. E. Michaels, man- 
ager at Birmingham, Ala. has been 
named chairman of the industrial salvage 
committee of Associated Industries of 
Alabama. Mr. Michaels succeeds Warren 
Whitney, manager of National Cast Iron 
Pipe, division of James B. Clow & Sons, 
who recently was elected association 
president. 

The Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., announces that A. W 
Herrington, chairman of the board of 
directors, has been elected a director of 
the Army Ordnance Association. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of 
Leon E. Jeanneret, formerly assistant 
general sales manager, Beaver Falls, 
Penn., a8 manager of sales of the welded 
tube division, with general offices and 
plant at Alliance, Ohio. Edward A. Liv- 
ingstone, general sales manager at Beaver 
Falls, Penn., will also be general sales 
manager of the welded tube division at 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
announces the retirement of Gould 
Grant Rheuby from his positions as vice- 
president, director, and member of the 
finance committee. He had served the 
company since April 1, 1913, only three 


months after it had commenced busi- 
ness. Charles A. Bigelow, who is also a 
vice-president, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Judge Rheuby on the finance com- 
mittee. The resignation of Mr. Bigelow 
from the executive cémmittee has also 
been announced. 


American Manganese Steel Division of 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Chicago, Ill., announces that J. L. Mc- 
Mullen, plant manager at New Castle, 
Del., is now directing the manufacture of 
armor steel castings for the war effort at 
the St. Louis plant. 


Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has announced a new or- 
ganization setup whereby Bert Dingley, 
former executive vice-president, becomes 
president, and to assist him in carrying 
out his greater responsibilities the fol- 
lowing vice-presidents have been elected 
by the Board of Directors: R. C. Wallace, 
vice-president in charge of engineering; 
Seth Klein, vice-president in charge of 
production; C. Alfred Campbell, vice- 
president in charge of public relations; 
George E. Reynolds, vice-president in 
charge of the Eastern district. To suc- 
ceed D. I. Glossbrenner, who has re- 
signed as secretary-treasurer to enter 
military service, William B. Nottingham 
was elected secretary, and H. DeBaun, 
treasurer of the company. John J. Klein, 
assistant to A. W. Herrington, who con- 
tinues as active chairman of the board 
of directors, was elected assistant secre- 
tary, and L. M. O’Connor, assistant 
treasurer. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
announces that C. B. “Scotty” Burmood, 
formerly chief pilot for Chiang Kai-shek, 
generalissimo of China, and a veteran 
pilot well known in international flying 
circles, is now a member of the company 
and in charge of flying operations. He 
will make his headquarters in Akron 
where the company’s new airplane is 
based. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
N. Y., has appointed E. P. Barry as co- 
ordinator of plants, in which capacity 
he will supervise production methods, 
according to an announcement by H. A. 
Jackson, president of the company. 

The Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., an- 
nounces that H. W. (Warren) Hem, one 
of the foremost engineers in the field of 
weighing, has joined the company as re- 
search director. 

Fairbanks, Morse and Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has appointed Robert H. Morse, Jr., for- 
merly branch manager at Cincinnati, 
Dallas and Boston, as assistant sales 
manager to A. C. Dodge, vice-president 
and sales manager. John Elmburg has 
been made manager of the Boston branch 
to fill the vacancy left by Mr Morse. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has named M. G. Huntington manager of 
the Company’s Washington office of the 
national sales and service division. Mr. 
Huntington has been with the company 
since 1923. 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has appointed Harron, Rickard & 
McCone Co., San Francisco, Calif., as its 
San Francisco distributor. This company 
will handle the complete Haiss line in- 
cluding bucket loaders, snow loaders, 
clamshell buckets and portable conveyors. 








New Incorporations 





Scioto Lime and Stone Co., Scioto 
Township, Ohio, has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000. Incorporators 
are Hugh M. Bennett, Jacqueline Doug- 
las and Eleanor Ray. 

Chazy Lime and Stone Co., Inc., Chazy, 

Y., has been organized for mining 
and quarrying, with a capital of $50.000. 
Andrew W. Ryan, Plattsburgh, N. Y. is 
the agent. 








New and 


Rebuilt Equipment 


We are proud of the fact that vital equipment—so necessary 
in the war production effort—has been procured through 
and by our organization for many of America’s leading 


industrial firms. 


KILNS, COOLERS, DRYERS 
CRUSHERS, TUBE MILLS, 
CRANES, ETC. 
MOTORS, GENERATORS AND 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Inquiries invited. Consult us regarding your equip- 
ment problems. For prompt action, wire or phone. 


WEBBER EQUIPMENT CO.— 





17 East 45th Street 
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New York 








Phone MUrray Hill 2-3258 














Meets SUPPLIER 


. +. just like the “boy meets girl" theme, 
it has a happy ending. 


The January issue of Rock Products car- 
ried a comprehensive Directory of 
Suppliers. |t has been a welcomed 
and useful aid to buyers in these days 
of difficulty in securing parts, supplies 
and equipment. 


Suppliers are listed under classified 
product headings for quick and easy 
reference. 


Extra copies of the Directory section 
were printed and are still available, 
while they last. Send for your copy now, 
if you don't already have one. 


ROCK PRODUCTS 
TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORP. 
309 W. JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 


* 


* 
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Classified Advertisements 








FOR SALE 


1—Telesmith No. 6A Gyratory Crusher 

1—10% D Acme Jaw Crusher, completely rebuilt 
with two new plates. 

1—9% D Acme Jaw Crusher. 

1—Bueyrus Erie Crane Type G 2 
4 cylinder 80 H.P. Waukesha Engine, Cater 
pillar Type, used with 1% cu. yard Clamshell 
Bucket 50° boom Now working, can be 
seen in operation. 








FOR SALE 


One (1) 150 HP. Thomas Single Drum 
Electric Hoist. Drum 60” Dia., 36” Face, 
Grooved for 1” Cable, 8” Shaft, Brake 
Drum 67%” Dia., 9” Face—G. E. Emer 
gency Brake. G. E. Slip Ring Motor, 150 
H.P., 3 Ph., 60 C., 440 V., 720 R.P.M., 
Serial No. 5196349 with electric drum con 
troller, disconnect switch, magnetic con 
tacters and resistor bank all mounted on 











RECONDITIONED 
Truck Mixer Fleet 


6—4-yard Jaeger Separate En- 
gine Drive Truck Mixers 
Mounted on A.C. Mack trucks. 


; 2—150 H.P. Horizontal Boilers. No Firebox pnw frame 76"x13’6". Condition same as 2—3-yard Blaw-Knox Separate 
} Bricked in type. One (1) 100 H.P. Flory Single Drum Hoist Engine Drive Truck Mixers 
f 1—Byron Jackson Deep Well Pump, capacity Deum 48° Dic.. 49” Wees, Grooved for mounted on B.F. Mack trucks 
: Na Be RL EA, SS %” Cable, 4%” Shaft, with Falk 9-D-A 1937. 

mpiete with @ wn, G each e Gaep 7 > 5 s - = 
i of 60 ft. Built in General Electric 60 H.P., Tents, Tas ta tenes ee Pee 1—6-yard Jaeger Separate Engine 
1750 R.P.M. 3 phase, 60 cycles, 220 volt mo 60 C., 440 V., 3 Ph.. A-1 Condition Drive Truck Mixer mounted 
tor. The above unit is guaranteed brand new One (1) 8 Ton Plymouth Gas Locomotive, on Model DC 100 Autocar with 
: All of above material located in New York City, 36” Ga., Type 6, Model DLC., Condition dual range transmission 
f any reasonable offer will be accepted om 4 Yee E » Bed “ “ 1940. 
P 22) arc oppe Ker ump ars qu ~ — ~ 
. Address Box A-100, ¢/o ROCK PRODUCTS, pa ay : 7a Wa ae ee Ee. 
Z oat ; - ump 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. One (1)—-36"x12’ Stephens Adamson Apron ies ste 
e ies with hoists. 
y Feeder, Style D — aileiaia 
One (1) Link Belt Apron Feeder. 8’ Cen- 
ters, 18” Wide with %” steel pans Rollers 

x, FOR SALE One (1) 18’x18” Jeffrey Apron Feeder 1—10 ton 3-wheel Buffalo Spring- 
& SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGE es gy — gt field gas’ powered—shop No. 
[S 250 hp. ong connected aapee. tak ; 10899; engine No. 6B6131. 

10” type C Morris pump, 12” suction. One (1) Diamond T Dempster-Dumpster ‘ ete: " 7 
wd 35 hp. motor to drive rotary cutter. truck. 2% ton Capacity, 1938 Model, a 1 oe bag heel Duties Sorting 
15 hp. motor to drive 5 drum winch. plete with five boxes. 12571 eeith ift shop oO. 
-* 7% hp. motor in mono block Worthington THOMASVILLE STONE&LIME CO , “te . . “> roa — 

. pump. , 7-ton 3-whee uffalo Spring- 
A frame and rotary cutter; 5 drum Sargent THOMASVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA fleld gas powered—shop No. 
winch, etc. 15442; engine No. 266257. 
All electrical equipment, such as, Grids, 1—8-10 ton Tandem . Buffalo 
Switches, Starters, Fuse Boxes, Insulators, FOR SALE Springfield gas powered—Her- 
Controllers, etc. cules Engine No. 412809. 
Dredge hull 40’x20’x4’ with superstructure. Complete Ready-Mix Concrete Plant with P 

to Transformers LMC No. 74729 and 747380, Steam Heat, Capacity 100 cu. yds. Pre- 1 ton Tandem Buffalo Spring- 
d, 150 KVA 2400 to 220/440, 60 cycle oil Mixed Concrete per Hour, located near St. field gas powered—shop No. 

rs cooled. Paul, Minnesota. Now Working and Avail- 3997. 

g- Pipe and fittings, electrical wiring, con- able April 1, 1943. 1—-5-ton—Iroquois—Tandem gas 

duit, etc., on dredge. DESCRIPTION: powered—Shop No. 5138; en- 
Dredge located in Iowa and in dry dock. Aggregate Conveyor 228’ Centers gine No. 320556. 

ty. Inspection invited. Worth twice our ask- Four compartment Johnson Octagonal -— with 

ng ing price. 7s at aa eo a IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

0 Write Box 864, Des Moines, lowa. capacity. ‘ ; : 
is Two Johnson Cement Storage Bins, 1600 cu. ft 








CRUSHER, 936 Cedar Rapids plain 
bearing, late model, serial number 3440 
series, with V belt drives, 12’ x 24” belt 
discharge conveyor with shaft drive, all 
mounted on four steel wheels with 14” 
faces. In good condition. Can be in- 
spected at our yard. Price F. O. B. 
car, $2900.00 

SHOVEL, 1% yd. Lima Model 101 
crawler mounted, serial number 140 
series, with Waukesha gasoline engine, 
in good operating condition. Price 
F. O. B. car Missouri shipping point, 
near St. Louis, $6000.00. 

WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST. ASK FOR 

BULLETIN 1-43 


Oo. B. AVERY COMPANY 


1325 Macklind Ave. St. Louls, Mo. 





capacity each. 

One Link-Belt Cement Elevator, 80 ft. Centers 

One 9”x15’ Link-Belt Cement Screw 

One 150-gal. No. 848 Water Tank. 

Four 9@-cu. ft. Johnson Measuring Hoppers 
(Aggregate). 

One 36-cu. ft. Johnson Measuring HEbpper (Ce 
ment). 

Five Johnson Hopper Scales, Model 5000. 

Four Toledo Dial Scales, 9000 Ib. capacity (Ag- 
gregate). 

One Toledo Dial Scale, 3000 Ib. capacity (Ce- 
ment). 

One Ransome 84-S Mixer driven by 60-ELP. G. 
E. Ind. Motor. 

One Curtis Air Compressor. 

One 125-H.P. Scotch Marine Boiler, The James 
Liffel & Co. 

Steam lines through hoppers, water tanks with 
steam coils and Unit heaters for building 
heating. 

Entire plant electrically driven, complete with 
control 


8. 
J. L. Shiely Company, Inc. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Tel.: Nestor 6344 Address: 1101 Snelling Ave. N. 


The Jaeger-Lembo 
Machine Corp. 


CORONA, N. Y. 
Phone: NEwtown 93-7777 











FOR SALE OR RENT 
1 complete semi-portable crushing plant, 
consisting of a 36” primary jaw crusher, a 
24” x 30” secondary roll crusher, a 150 
ton Blaw Knox Steel Bin, Screens, elevator, 
conveyor and individual electric motors. 
Will crush 50 to 75 tons of material per 
hr. Complete in every respect. For fur- 
ther information, inquire, Rebert Totter- 
dale, 1211 Wyandotte Rd., Columbus, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


2—Stearns 12 cu. ft. Mixers 
2—Stearns Clipper Strippers Power Tampers 
1—G.M.C. 2 cyl. 15 H.P. Diesel Engine 
3300—8x8x16 Cast Iron Pallets 
3800—8x8x16 Steel Pallets 


All in excellent condition 


DIAMOND BLOCK CO. 
1402 Columbus Bivd., Coral Gables, Fic. 





FOR SALE 


1—-Jeffrey Hammermill Pulverizer 24x18, 


type > 
1 KB Hammermill Pulverizer 12x24 
1 Walker Elliott Rotary Type Crusher, re 
duces 8 to 10 inch lumps to % inch 
1—3x10 Vibrating Screen, triple deck, com 
plete with motor and drive 
1 Storage bin, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. deep, 13 ft 
6 in. long. 
. & W. H. CORSON 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 





FOR SALE 


Symons 4x12’ Double Deck Screen. Used one 


season. 

Two Nordberg-Wood Auto-Vortex Classifiers 
Model “C,” Size 60”. Excellent condition. 
Plymouth Model CL pe 2, 8% Ton, 24” 

Gauge Gasoline Locomotive. 

Two 72x18’ 150 H.P. Houston, Stanwood & 
Gamble Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 125- 
Ib. Pressure 

Nagle Corliss 12”x10"x12” straight line steam 
driven compressor. 

Allis-Chalmers 18”x30” Horizontal Corliss Steam 
En, 


ne. 

Ball Engine 13%"x14" Center Crank Steam En 
gine with base for Generator. 

General Electric Type ATB Generator, 70 KVA, 
480 Volt, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, with voltage reg- 
ulator. 

Westinghouse Type SK belted exciter 

Plymouth Model CL, 3 Ton, 36” Gauge Gasoline 
Locomotive. 

Plymouth Model CL, 4% Ton, 36” Gauge Gaso- 
line Locomotive 

Type B Erie Steam Shovel, Traction Wheels. 

Type B Erie Steam Crane 40’ Boom, Crawler 


INDUSTRIAL SILICA CORP. 
602 Stambaugh Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio 

















FOR SALE 
17—"‘KOPPEL” V-DUMP ALL STEEL 
CARS. 36-in. gauge — 1% yard ca- 
pacity. 
Funkhouser Equipment Company 
2425 Jefferson Street 
Kanses City, Missouri 








DIESEL ENGINE 
GENERATOR SET FOR SALE 


150 H.P. Fairbanks Morse engine. 
120 KW General Electric AC Generator. 
5 KW Triumph Exciter. 
Complete auxiliary equipment. 
Inspection by arrangement. 
KYANITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
11 Broadway, New York City Digby 4-4716 
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HYDRATORS 
Kritzer & Schultiess Hydrators 
AIR COMPRESSORS 

BELTED: 355. 528, 676, 1000, 1300 & 1570 Ft 
ELECTRIC: 478, 676, 807, 1302, 1722 & 2200 Ft 
DIESEL: 603, 807 & 1000 Ft 
PORTABLE GAS: 110, 160, 220, 310,540 & 1300 Ft 
STEAM: 49. 310, 528, 1300, 2200 & 2600 Ft 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS, SKIPS & GRAPPLES 
Owen R A & H Stone Grapples 

1. OWEN Type 8 Material Handling 
Yd 1 Yd. & %& Yd. HAYWARD Class E 
Steel Skips 6% x 6 x 2% 

Ton Bucyrus Rock Grabs 

CRANES AND DRAGLINES 

% Yd. 5 Ton O & 8 30 Ft. Boom 
2 Ton NORTHWEST 50 Ft joom Gas 
0 Ton LIMA, 750 Diesel, 65 Ft Boom 

Ton BROWNING & 30 Ton AMERICAN Loce 

Ton LINK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft. Boom 

CATERPILLAR SHOVELS 





% Yd. Lima Diesel 

2 Yd —2 Steam Shovel 

6 Yd % Yd.. 2 Yd. & 4 Yd. MARION Electrics 
Ye NORTHWEST Gas 


i 

% Yd. LIMA Diesel 

l% Yd. BUCYRUS 41B Steamer 

4 Yd. Bueyrus 120B Electric. Also 3 yd. Erie Ele 

DUMP CARS 

16—KOPPEL 1% Yd. 24 & 30 In. Ga., V Shaped 
2 Yd ; Yd.. 4 Yd, 6 Yd., 12 Yd 6 In. Ga 
Std. Ga, 12 Yd., 16 Yd., 20 Yd. & 30 Yd. Cap 


Sid. Ga. 50 Ton Battleship Gondolas 
FEAT CARS 
0 ton std. gi avy duty flat cars 


HOISTING ENGINES 
Ga 1 0, 60, 100 & 120 HP 
Electric 0 2, 80, 100 & 150 HP 
Steam: 6%4x8, 7x10, 8%x10, 10x12, 12x14 
DIESEL UNITS 
, 180, 200 EP. F. M. Engines 
110 HP Ingersol Rand Engine 
15 KVA Worthington 3/60/2300. 
KVA Fairbanks 3/60/2300 
BALL, ROD AND TUBE MILLS 
6x8 Pebble Mill & 5x5 Bateh Mill. 
*" HARDINGE CON. Dry Ball Mill 
" HARDINGE CONICAL Pebble Mill 
22” HARDINGE CONICAL Ball or Pebble Mill 
‘x8, 8x6 & 10x90 Straight Ball Mills. 
4x16, 5x18 & 5x22 Tube Mills & 6’x22’ 
8 & Sx? Air Swept Tube Mills 
6, 6xl2 & 5x12 ROD MILLS. 
PULVERIZERS 
JEFFERY, 24x20 & No. 1 Sturtevant Ring Roll 
RAYMONI Auto Pulverizer No. 0000, 0 & 3 
RAYMOND Imp. Mills, No. 4, 32 & 55 
GRUENDLER XXB Mill & Jay Bee No. 3 & 4 
RAYMOND 4 & 5 ROLL MILLS & 5 ft. Chaser M 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
0,000 Gal 15,000 Gal. & 20.000 Gal. Cap 
MATERIAL BIN 
6 Ton Blaw Knox 2 Compt 
400 BARREL CEMENT BIN 
400 Barrel Butler Portable Steel Cement Bin wit! 
Fuller automatic batcher, push button control 
SEPARATORS AND COLLECTO 
10 and 14 ft. Separators, Gaveo & Bradley 
ROLL CRUSHERS 
6x60 Fairmount & 36x20 Diamond 
JAW CRUSHERS 
10x8, 13x7%, 14x7, 15e9, 15x10, 16x9, 16x12, 16x10 
18x11, 20x8 20x6, 20x10, 20x1 26x12, 30x15 
0x13, 6x15 36x30, 36x18, 36x14, 26x09, S6x6 
6x10, 36x24, 42x09, 48x24, 48x36, 60x42, 84x66 
6x16, 9x36 
CONE & GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
12 in. MeCully Mammoth Gyratory 
No. 19, 25, 37 & 49 Kennedy 











18 in., 24 in., 30 in 6 in. & 48 in. Symons Disc 
i—10 TZ Traylor 1 tt Gyratory 
i Nos. 5, 3 & 6 Austin Gyratory 


Traylor T-12 Bulldog Gyratory, also 16 inel 
8 in eee T. Gyrat ey 


Gates K—Nos. 3, 4, 5. 6, 7%, 8 & 9% 
10 we Austin Model 105 
10 13 Inch Superior MeCull 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR GENERATORS 
0 K.W. RIDGWAY 3/60/2200-250-275 volt. 
0 K.W. GEN. ELEC. 3 60 2200 50-275 ¥ 
1 K.W. RIDGWAY 3/60/2200-250-275v.,900 rpm 
SLIP RING MOTORS 
HP. GEN. ELEC. 3/60/440 v., 1200 rpm. 
100 HP.GEN. ELEC. 3/60/440v. 900-1200 rpm 
CONVEYOR PARTS 
BELT: 1000 Ft.60 In., 700 Ft.40 In., 600 Ft.36 In., 
800 Ft.30 In., 1642 Ft.24 In., 517 Ft.20 In 
207 Ftis In., 500 Ft.16 In., 300 Ft.14 In 
IDLERS: 54 In..42 In 36 In..30 In., 24 In.,20 
n..18 In.,16 In. & 14 In 
Head & Tail——Pulleys—Takeup for all sizes 
Steel Frames: 2,000 Ft.24 In. ,30 In. &36 In. Sections. 
ROTARY DRYERS AND KILNS 
x20 Ft..3 Ftx30 Ft., 4 Ft.x30 Ft., 54 In 
0 Ft., 42 In.x24 Ft., 5 Ft.x30 Ft., 5 Fe.xlé 
Ft.. 5 Ftx60 Ft. 6 Ft.x60 Ft.. 6 Ft.x20 Ft 
6 Ft.x70Ft 10x20, 7%x10048x110 Ft. Kiln 
STEEL DERRICKS 





GUY: 8 Ton 85 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. Boom 
© Ton 115 Ft. Boom, 50 Ton 100 Ft. Boom 
STIFF le G 5 Ton 70 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft 
Boom,25 Ton 100 Ft. Boom.75 Ton 135 Ft. Boom 


OCOMOTIVES 
GASOLINE Ton,5 Ton,8 Ton,12.14.and 30 Ton 
STEAM: 9Ton,20 Ton,40 Ton.60 Ton & 80 Ton 
ELECTRIC: 2 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 40 Ton, 
DIESEL: 4, 8 & 15 Ton 


VIBRATING: 2x4, 5x6, 12x8, 3x8, 3x5, 4x5, 4x8 
4x10, 48x72 & 4x1? 1, 2 & 3 Deck. 

HUMMER ROTEX. NIAGARA & ROBINS 

REVOLVING x12 x16 S4x18, Sx, 4x16 
‘x20, 4x23, 4x24, 5x30, 5x20, 6x20 
TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT 
& MACHINERY CORP. 

COMPLETE PLANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 





BELT CONVEYORS IN STOCK 





TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CO. 


+ —— 7 146"— 18" 
20"—24"—30"—36" 
ALSO 


CONVEYOR BELTING 


1943 Catalog No. 44 on 
Request 


“The test of time since "99" 


801 N. 2nd ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








CRUSHERS, MILLS, ROLLS 
10”x18” Reliance Jaw Crusher 
10”x20” Climax Jaw Crusher 
10% "x22" New England Jaw Crusher. 
ll” Traylor Bulldog Gyratory Crusher 
No. 2 Williams ‘‘Regular’’ Hammermill 
No. 2 Williams Semi-Vulcanite Hammermill 
No. © Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crusher 
2”x16”-B 2-Roll Allis-Chalmers Crusher 
24”x36”" 1-Roll Jeffrey Crusher 
24”x24” 1-Roll Crusher, with knobs. 
36”x30” American Std. Double-Rolls 
18” & 24”x30” American Std. Disintegrator. 


SCREENS, WASHERS, SAND TANKS 
2—3x5’ Hummer Vib. Screens, 1 & 2 deck 
4 Revolving Screens 2x8’, 2%x12’, 3x8’, 4x16’ 
2—No,. 7 Telsmith Tilting Sand Tanks 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 

40’ Elevator, 10” mall. buckets on chain 

on Belt with 4% & 5” spaced buckets 
50’ Elevator, 20” mall. bucket on 2-chain 

0’ Elevator, 18” mall. bucket on 2-chain. 
40° Elevator, 12” mall. bucket on chain 

25’ Elevator, 6” mall. bucket on chain 

5’ Elevator, 30” cont. bucket on 2-chain 

30’ Blevator, 8” mall. bucket on chain 
Gears, Sprockets, Elev. & Drive Chain 


Mall., Salem & Cont. Steel Buckets 5 to 30” 


BELT CONVEYORS 
54”, 42”, 36” and 30” wide Conveyor Belt 
4 6" Belt Conveyors 100 to 200’ 
1—30” Belt Conveyor, 150’ long 
Wil) 6” Belt Conveyor Pulleys 
16” Belt Conveyor 90° long. 
150 Head & Tail Belt Pulleys. 
150 Drive Pulleys & Flywheels, 6” to 8’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
14x12 Chicago Belted, 100-hp. Slip Ring 
i-cyl. Schramm V-belt to 60-hp. Motor 
2-cyl. 1-R type direct to 50-hp. Waukesha. 
6"x6” I-R. Vertical, hopper cooled, 44CFM. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

10-ton Davenport Std. Gauge Gasoline Locomotive 
75-hp. Fairbanks Morse Diesel, type YV, 300-rpm 
8-ton Whiteomb Gasoline Locomotive, 36” -gauge 
s0”-gauge Mercury Storage Battery Locomotive 
Generators for Hummer Vibrating Screens. 
Centrifugal Water Pumps, Motors, Bins & Tanks 
i’x21’ Revolving Dryer, with 18” flue. 


G. A. UNVERZAGT & SONS 
136 COIT ST. IRVINGTON, N. J. 





LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS—CRANES 
CARS 


1—50 ton American 4 wheel saddle 
tank, code boiler, standard gauge, 
being rebuilt. 

1—22 ton American 4 wheel saddle 
tank, code boiler, standard gauge, 
overhauled, 

5—62 ft. flat cars, 80,000 lbs. capacity, 
cast steel truck frames, steel draft 
sills, wood superstructures, inter- 
change condition. 

1—33 ton Standard Gauge Vulcan sad- 
die tank, ASME code boiler. 

Crane or Dragline Fronts for Marion 
37 and Bucyrus 50-B, One Each. 


1—1% yard Rehandling Clamshell 
Bucket, Practically New. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

with 

PRIORITY OF AA-5 OR HIGHER 

1—Gruendler Latest Type 24x42” 
Overhead Roller Bearing Jaw 
Crusher. 

1—250-300 ton per day of 8-10 hours 
Straight Line Gravel Screening 
and Crushing Plant, with U-D 
Diesel Power Unit; V-belt drive; 
18’ Aggregate Delivery Conveyor; 
14’ Sand Delivery Conveyor; 
Rotary Elevator Lift. 

SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2915 NO. MARKET ST., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








FOR SALE 
UDI18 International 100 H.P. Diesel 
Power Unit, Practically New. 


J. A. HOLMES 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 








New—RAILS—Relaying 


ALL SECTIONS 
Also contractors’ equipment, ‘“‘V’’ shaped and 
Western cars, 24 and 36-in. gauge, portable track, 
gas locos, frogs and switches Attractive prices 
quoted Wire. write or telephone for quotations. 


° . 
480 Lexington Ave 25 St. Nicholas Building 
New York, N. ¥ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 














Grab Bucket, Industrial Brownhoist, 


40 cu. ft. capacity, rebuilt. 
Also various kinds of equipment for 
pits and quarries. 

THE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


4—American 20-ton Standard gauge locomotives 
2—Vulean Standard gauge locomotives 18 ton 
Koppel Steel dump cars 20 cubic yard capacity 
4—Western dump cars 6 cubic yard capacity. 


Rails, Frogs and Switches 





O’Brien Bros. Sand and Gravel Corp. 


Port Washington, New York 
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CONCRETE EQUIPMENT 
Butler 350-ton Concrete Plant, complete. 
Butler 120 yd. 3 compt. bin with weigh batcher 
B.K. 50 ton, 2 compt. bin with weigh batcher 
Fuller Kinyon bulk cement unloader, portable. 
Fuller C40 rotary air compressor, electric. 

Rex Pumpcrete Model 200 with 750° pipe. 
Rex Pumpcrete Model 190 with pipe 
Rex Pumpecrete Model 180 with 500° pipe 
Smith 27E Paver with 40 ft. Tower 


SPECIALS!!! 


COMPRESSORS 
I. R. belted 900 cu. ft., 600 cu. ft 528 cu. ft 
Portable 310 cu. ft.; Sullivan 1214 cu. ft., 1050 
cu. ft Diesel, 455 cu. ft.; Worthington 800 cu 
ft.; Chicago Pneumatic 500 cu. ft 
Butler 16 cu. ft. Asphalt Pug Mill 
2—Steel Stiff-leg Derricks, 10 tons, 100’ bm 
2—Steel Stiff-leg Derricks, 15 tons, 110’ bm 
Hardinge Conical Ball Mill, 4%’ x 16” 
Allis-Chalmers cent. pump, electric, 3500 GPM 
Worthington 8” cent. Bronze impeller, elec., port 
Dredge Pump 10” FH. cent. 200 HP AC motor 
CRUSHERS—CRUSHER PLANTS 
Gyratory crusher: K.V.8S. 30, 37-8, 49; Telsmith 
32, 8A, 8B; Traylor 8”; McCully 13”, 8”, 6” 
Jaw 6x12, 9x16, 10x20, 14x24, 12x26, 13x30, 
5x30, 16x32, 56x84. 
Complete Rock Crushing Sand & Gravel Plants 


BUCKETS—STONE SKIPS 


1% yd. Williams Clamshell, rehandling. 
2 yd. Hayward Clamshell, rehandling 
1—1% yd. Hayward Clamshell Digging. 
2—% yd. Haiss rehandling clamshell 

% yd. Haiss rehandling clamshell 


eh 


frie % yd. Rehandling, clamshell 
0—Battleship Buckets, 2 to 3 yds 
SHOVELS—CRANES 
srowning 9%-ton Truck Crane, 40’ bm > axle 
Bucyrus Erie Model 1030 electric tunnel shove! 
Bucyrus Erie 50B Steam Shovel, 2 yds. 
Marion Model 90 Steam Shovel, 3 yds 
Marion Model 460 Electric Shovel, 1% yds 
Marion Model 480 Steam Shovel, 2 yds 
Bucyrus Erie Model GA2, gas Crane, 40’ boom 
Marion Model 32 Steam Shovel, 1% yds. cap. 
Ind. Brownhoist 10 ton Cat. Crane, gas 
Brownhoist 5-7% ton Crane, gas. 
Northwest Model 105 gas Crane, 60° boom 


LOCOMOTIVES—CARS 
American 60 ton, steam, std. ga 
American 50 ton, steam, Saddle Tank. 
American 40 ton, steam, Saddle Tank. 
Vulean 16 ton, 36” gauge, gas 
Vulean 8 ton, std. gauge, gas. 
Plymouth 8 ton, std. gauge, gas 
Whitcomb 4% ton, std. gauge, gas. 
2--Vulean 6 ton, gas, 30” gauge 
10—-Western Side Dump Cars, 20 yds 
10—-Western Side Dump Cars, 30 yds 

‘0 ton Standard Gauge Flat Cars, rebuilt 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO, 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1—Whiting No. 2A 8-roll Table Roller Mill 
1—Riley Atrita Unit Pulverizer 4 
Complete with motor 

1—Conerete Mixer, 2 bag size 

1—Traylor Single Deck 4x5’ Sereen in 
cluding generator 

Tyler Screen Double Deck 4x5’ Sereen 
including generator 


2—Link-Belt Roto-Louvre Dryers 3x12’ 

l1—Shovel Attachment for % yard North 
west Shovel vo. 105 

1—Sturtevant No. 1% Fines Crusher 

2—Vulean Locomotives, 4 ton 36” gauge, 
gasoline. 

8—Koppel Quarry Cars, 2 yard, 36” gauge 

1350’ 25 Ib. Rail, 36” gauge, on steel ties 
straight sections 10 to 30’ lengths 

522’ 2 ib. Rail, 36” gauge, on steel ties 
curved sections 10 to 30’ lengths 

170° 28 ib. Rail, 36” gage, on steel ties 
staight sections 10 to 30’ lengths 

136’ 28 Ib. Rail 6” gauge, on steel ties 


curved sections 15 to 30’ lengths 
8—36” gauge Switches and other acces 
sories 
Garden City Fan, No. 70 
Garden City Fan, No. 60 
l—Clarage Fan No. 7 RT arrangement FM 
1 tarco J-2 Gasoline Hammer 

Various size Mortar Boxes 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 
160 North LaSalle Street 


1 
1 





Chicago 








FOR 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Portable and stationary, belt with elec. or 
gas power, sizes from 20 cu. ft. to 
1,000 cu. ft. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
4—7 ton Plymouth type 2, Model D L 
24” gauge locomotives power gasoline 
engines. 
3—7 ton Whitcomb type MO 24” gauge, 
power gasoline engines. 
1—7 ton Plymouth 24” gauge type 2 Model 
HL power gasoline engine. 
1—3\% ton Plymouth 24” gauge Model A 
L 105 gasoline power. 
1—3 ton Whitcomb 24” gauge type U T 
gasoline power engines 
SHOVELS AND CRANES 
1—No. 1 Brown hoist, Ser. No. 10271 with 
35’ boom. 
2—B-2 Erie steam cranes with 40’ boom. 
1—Mdl. 301 Koehring, Ser. No. 544, with 
45’ boom, 
SHOVEL AND PULL-SHOVEL 
ATTACHMENTS 
10—ATTACHMENTS 
1—2 yd. Link Belt K 55. 
1—1\% yd. Link Belt K 42. 
1—1 yd. Erie Gas Air GA-2. 
1—1 yd. Osgood. 
1—1 yd. North-West 105. 
1—% P & H 206. 
All above are shovel attachments. 
2—1\% yd. Link Belt K 42. 
All the above are pull-shovel attach- 
ments, 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
Jack Hammers, Spades, Paving Breakers 
and Wagon Drills. 


SALE 


People don’t sit out in the rain mending 
their umbrellas. Wise contractors don’t 
repair their equipment on the job. In- 
stead they buy dependable equipment 
from E. C. A. that is REBUILT and 
REGUARANTEED. 





PUMPS (Dredging) 


1—8” Morris sand pump, cap. 60 cu. yds, 
per hr. 

1—8” Cataract dredging pump, Ser. No. 
175895, cap. 2000 GPM @ 53’ head. 
1—6” Morris dredging pump, Ser. No. 
91802, cap. 1050 GPM @ 53’ head. 
1—6” Morris dredging pump, Ser. No. 

180639. 


TRACTORS 

1—Mdl. 60 Caterpillar tractor, Ser. No. PA 
9515, with LaPlante Choate Bulldozer. 

2—Fordson tractors with double drum 
winches, 4 wheel. One with steel wheels, 
other solid rubber tires. 

i—Taylor tractor, Mdl. A-16-30, mtd. on 4 
steel wheels, with power take off, rated 
52 H.P. 

1—Linn tractor, Mdl. 6-28-D, crawlers in 
rear and solid rubber tired wheels front. 
Power 100 H.P. engine. Equipped 5 yd. 
steel dump body. 

i—Linn crawler tractor, 10 yd. cap. pneu. 
tires in front, crawlers in rear. 


WAGONS 

9.-Martin Special wagons, with two sets 
of 4 wooden wheels, steel rims and 
steel artillery hubs. Cap. 15 tons. 

1—Wooden body, 2 door dump on 2 wheel 
trucks. Mfg. Little Red Wagon Co. 
Body dim. 40” x 26” x 6’ 4”. 

4—La Plante Choate all steel 2 door bot- 
tom dump wagons mtd. on 4 wheel 
trucks, capacity 19 tons. 

2—La Plante Choate all steel 2 door bot- 
tom dump mounted on 4 wheel trucks. 
Cap 8 tons. 

2—La Plante all steel two door dump 
wagons, mounted on 4 wheel trucks. 
Dim. body 44” x 68” x 36”. 


PARTIAL LIST ONLY—SEND FOR 48 PAGE STOCK LIST 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


guaranteed. Send us your Inquiries. 
Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C., 
for sale at Attractive Prices. Large 
Stock. New and Rebuilt. All fully 








LOO 


Drag Scrapers 
1 Sauerman, 2% cu. yd., bottomless 
1 Sauerman, 1% cu. yd., bottomless 
1 set Blocks and Sheaves for above 
Hoists 
1 Clyde, 2-drum, expanding band, roller 
bearing. 
Capacity: 1400024 at 300 F.P.M. 
front drum, 4700# at 600 F.P.M. 
rear drum. 
Engines 
2 Twin City, 4-cylinder, 28 HP, gasoline 
1 Continental, 4-cylinder, 100 HP, gaso- 
line, with pulley and V-belts 
21 LeRoi, 2-cylinder, 8 HP, gasoline en- 
. Zines with clutches and power take- 
offs. 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Tanks 
18 Clinton 3% cu. yd. Agitators 
3 Clinton 2 cu. yd. Agitators 
Screens, Vibrating 
1 Coyle & Roth, 3’ x 6’, single deck 
7 Link-Belt, 4’ x 10’, double deck 
1 Link-Belt, 5’ x10’, single deck 
1 Symons Rocker, 4’ x 8’, double deck 
2 Hummer Screens, 4’ x 8’ 
Rotary Screen 
1 Link-Belt 6’ x 16’, 4” openings, with 
drive and trunnions 


. We have available for immediate 
¢ sale, with no priority required: 


Cranes 
1 LeTourneau AD-3 with steel wheels 
Scraper 
1 LaPlant-Choate C-4 Hydraulic pneu- 
matic-tired 4-cu. yd. wheel scraper 
Bucket 
1 Hayward 2-cu. yd. Reh. Clam Bucket 
Maintainer 
1 W. A. Riddell 12’ pneumatic tired road 
grader 
Feeders 
1 Jeffrey-Traylor, 48” pulsating magnetic 
sealping feeder 
2 Link-Belt 3’ x6’ plate feeders 
Crushers 
1 Allis-Chalmers McCully Gyratory, 16” 
1 Allis-Chalmers McCully Gyratory, 6” 
Miscellaneous 
Conveyor head and tail pulleys 
Troughing and return conveyor idlers 
24”, 30° and 36” 
Electric Motors, 35 HP to 125 HP, with 
controls 
Jack Hammers 
Pipe Fittings and Valves, 3” to 16” 
Pillow Block Boxes 
Wilfley Tables and Chile Ball Mill 
Rotoscope 
Sand Cones 


J. L. SHIELY COMPANY 


1101 N. Snelling Avenue - - - St. Paul, Minnesota - - ~- NEstor 6344 
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CONVEYORS 
1—36" x 800° complete with all mechanical parts 
and belt. Idlers roller bearing . 
l-—All steel, 42” x 250° centers with supporting 
structure, all mechanical parts, motor, belt, etc 
1-42" x 60° same as above 


CRANES AND SHOVELS 


Northwest model 105 Shovel and Crane 
1—Universal Lorain model 35 Truck Crane, 2%’ 


boom, 15° jib, double drums for clam shell 
work 

l—Marion 2 yd. capacity, Steam Shovel, crawler 
tread 


l—American Hoist & Derrick 18 ton, standard 
gauge. Locomotive Crane, gasoline powered, 
available in 60 days for sale or rent 

l—Link Belt 25 ton Locomotive Crane, standard 
gauge 50° boom, 8 wheels, double drums, 
ASME code boiler 

1—MeMyler 25 ton Locomotive Crane, same as 
above 


CRUSHER SPECIALS 


l—New Holland 7 x 12. 
1—Champion 9 x 15 
1—Cedar Rapids 9 x 36 
l—Buehanan and 1—fFarrel 13 x 30. 
l—Aeme 14 x ZH. 
l—Reliance 14 x 24, all steel 
l—Farrel 24 x 36. 
Allis Chalmers 36 x 42, used only 3 months 
1—Telamith 16-A. 
l—Allis Chalmers 6” and 10” Superior 
l—Traylor 12” and 16” gyratory 
l—Symons 2’ and 3 Cone Crushers, coarse bow! 


CRUSHERS—GYRATORY 
All standard makes Size No. 4, openings 8 x 30 
to Size 21, openings 42 x 134” 
CRUSHERS—JAW 
8 x 16 up to and including 60 x &4 


CRUSHERS—ROLL 


1—Traylor 14 x 30 double roll 

1—Traylor 18 x 42 deuble roll 

1—Link Belt 24 x 2 single roll coal crusher 
1—Sturtevant 14 x 20 

1—Allis Chalmers 24 x 54 double roll 


DERRICKS AND HOISTS 


1—Stif? Lege Derrick, 80° boom, 125 H. P 3 
drum, electric hoist with swinger, with or 
without 2 yd. capacity bucket 

1—35 ton all steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 50’ boom 
with or without 80 H.P. double drum electric 
hoist 


DRYERS AND KILNS 


a @ 


23 
“HME 


x 80’ Kiln 


anee 


BOOT BUCKET ELEVATOR 


l1—Link Belt, motor driven, steel housing, size 
15” x 42° x 30° high, style No. 2C, serial 
No. W-7001, complete with No. 88 Link Belt 
chain and 4” x 6” buckets with K-1 bucket 
attachments 


HOISTS—MINE 


l1—Single drum 108” dia 84” face, 1900 Ibs 
single line pull with 400 HP motor, thor 
oughly modern and complete 

130" dia., 26” face, Mine Hoist 

1—National 80 H.P., double drum, electric, 10, 
000 Ibs. single line pull, 200 FPM, with 80 
H.P. slip ring motor and separate 10 H.P 
electric swinger, in new condition. 

l—Single drum Mine Hoist, 48” dia, 42” face, 
with 100 H.P. slip ring motor, new condition 

1—Single drum 80” dia., 60” face, 400 H.P. slip 
ring motor, 32,000 Ibs. single line pull, 400 
FrPM 


LOADER—TRUCK 


1—-Barter Greene, crawler tread, model 82-A, 38 
H.P. gasoline motor 


LOCOMOTIVES 


2-—Ironton 7000 Ib. 
with batteries 

l-—Lronton 3% won, storage battery, 36” gauge 

l—Ironton 7 tom, 36” gauge, Trolley type, with 
or without charging panels 

l-—Piymouth 25 ton, standard gauge, air brakes 
electric lights Sale or rent 

‘l—Vulean 2 ton and one 30 ton, standard 
gauge. steam, 4 wheel, saddie tank, ASME 
code boilers 

l—American 40 tom, 3 wheel, standard gauge 
saddle tank, cylinder 14 x 22, 190 Ibs. work 
ing pressure, ASME boiler. For sale or rent 


battery type, 36” gauge 


PUMPS 
1-12" Morris Dredge Pump, belt drive 
1-4" Centrifugal 100 HP A.C. motor, 710 
GPM, 350° head 


12” Centrifugal Pumps. cap 5,000 GPM 
125° head. 300 H.P. A.C. motor 

6" Centrifugal 75 H.P A.C motor, 800 
GPM 226 head 

1-10" Centrifugal all bronze 
head 


3,000 GPM, 200’ 


WE WILL BUY ANY MODERN PIECE OF 
EQUIPMENT ANYWHERE. 


A. J. O'NEILL 
LANSDOWNE THEATRE BLDG. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
Philadelphia Phone: Madison 8300 


NEW 




















IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 
LOW PRICES RUBBER HIGH GRADE 
CONVEYOR and TRANSMISSION BELTING 
CONVEYOR TRANSMISSION ENDLESS “Vv” 
BELTING ee EETING BELTS 
* 0" “A” —WIDTH—All Sises 
REA ISTANT COVERS FRICTION SURFACE “Bp” — WIDTH— « 
anitnn Width Ply | Width Ply | Width Ply “Cc” — WIDTH— “ “ 
Width Ply Top Cevers 18”"—6 10”°—6 6” SS “Dp” — WIDTH— « “« 
—_ 2 Aad =e 16”—6 10”—5 ~— “Ee” — WIDTH— “ “ 
Sementie i/o | I$ | SS | Hog | seta tm matenca sere 
30”—6—1/8” —1/16” 12”"—5 6” —6 3”°—4 
30”—5—1/8” —1/16” 














24" —5—1 /8”" —1/32” 
24” —4—1/8”" —1/32” 





20”—5—1/8” —1/32” RUBBER COVERED Ald, $1258 FOR 

20" ——4—1 /8” —=1 /32” Width Tep Covers AIR — WATER — 
ie ane” ae a /16-—1/i6" STEAM — SUCTION — 
14”—4—1 /16"—1 /32” ie"_8t je" fae” FIRE — WELDING 
12”—4—1 /16”—1 /32” 18” —6—1 /16”—1 /16” ETC. 


ELEVATOR BELTING 
HEAVY DUTY 


RUBBER HOSE 








INQUIRE FOR PRICES :—: MENTION SIZE AND LENGTHS 





CARLYLE RUBBER CO., 


62 PARK PLACE 


Ine. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CRUSHERS 


GYRATORY: 42” Gates K. 30” Superior McCully 
(Like new). 20” Superior McCully. Gates Nos. 
12, 10, 9, 8, T%, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 (75 avail.) Tel- 
smith Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8C, 9 & 16. Also many 
Austins, Kennedys and Traylors, many sizes. 

JAW TYPE: Traylor 60x84, 48x60, 42x48, 24x72. 
Superior 84x66 & 24x36. Buchanan 30x42. _ 
60x42, 30x36, 24x36, 18x36, 12x24. Good 
1030. Acme 24x40. Mise. 7x12, 9x16, 8x20, — 
12x24, 9x36, 15x36. 

REDUC. TYPE: Kennedy Nos. 25, 37 & 49. Tel- 
smith 3-F & 40 bry 36” TZ, 8”, 10”, 12”. 
Super. McCully . ai 0”. by 5, 7 & 10”. 
Symons Cone & ce Ty. 

ROLLS: Allis-C 24x12 serie, “(ox15, 54x44 & 
72x30. Fairmount 36x60 & Jeffrey 24x24 to 36x54 
single roll. Cornish 36x14 & 42x16, Ete., Etc. 

HAMMERMILLS: Williams No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 & 9 
Jeffrey 36x18 & 36x42. Day Nos. 20 & 40., Etc. 

MILLS: Kennedy Ball 4x6, 5x6 & 5x8. Marcy 8x6 
& 10x9. Hardinge 6’x3’, 8’x30’ & 6'x9’. Misc. 
Tube Mills 5’ & 6’ x 22’. Sturtevant Ring Roll, 
Raymonds, Kents, Fuller-Lehigh, Ete., Ete. 

CRUSHING PLANTS: No. 65 Diamond No. 22 
Pioneer 8x24. 1030 Good Roads, 9x40 Austin- 
Western, 9x36 C.R 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

Barges, Bins, Buckets, Boilers, Cableways, Cars, 

Compressors, Conveyors, Cranes, Dryer, Derricks, 

Draglines, Drag Scrapers, Dredges, Drills, Engines, 

Elevators, Excavators, Generators, Hoists, Kilns, 

Locomotives, Loaders, Motors, Pipe, Pumps, Rail, 

Scales, Screens, Slacklines, Shovels, Tanks, Trucks, 

Tractors, Etc., in many sizes, types and makes at 

low prices. (1 have equipment at many points in 

the United States and Canada. What you need may 
be near your plant.) 

MesAseee T. MeLEOD 
Avenue 


7229 Rogers CHICAGO 


2 YARD BUCYRUS 
Electric Shovels 
Ward Leonard Controls. Indi- 


vidual motors for each opera- 
tion. 


35 foot Booms 
Sticks, 
Buckets 


20 foot Dipper 
2 yard Esco Shovel 


50 foot Dragline Booms avail- 


able. 


Completely reconditioned. Guar- 
anteed. 


For immediate shipment with- 
out priority. 
Brown-Bevis Equipment Co. 


4900 Santa Fe Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 























8’x125’ Kilns. 


Allis Chalmers Fairmount Crusher, 
36” x60” 


to 


1—No. 5 McCully Crusher. 

2—-Allis Chalmers Compeb Mills. 

1—Bradley Hercules Mill. 

3—Dryers, 5’x60’, 5’x30’. 

2—Jeffrey Hammer Mills, 24”"x 36”, 
18”x24”. 


2—Raymond Mills, 4 and 5 roll. 

1—Raymond No. 1 Impact Mill. 

12—Jaw Crushers, 3”x5” to 84”x56”. 

16—Hammer Mills, Williams, Jeffrey, 
Gruendler, 5 to 100 HP. 

20-——Stee!l Bins, 10 to 500 tons. 

15—Bucket Elevators, 12’ to 75’ centers. 

3—Tyler Hummer Screens. 

500’ Screw Conveyor, up to 12”. 

20007 Belt Conveyor, 12” to 24”. 


PARTIAL LIST ONLY. SEND FOR BULLETINS. 





(82 VARICK STREET 


FOR SALE 


MARION Mod 36, combination steam shovel 
erane and dragiine—1% yd. cap. 
yg _ a. _— cat mounted, 24-ft. 


Ss 
CLAMSHELL “auckeTS— %. %. 1% and 2 yds. 
rehandling type. 


P. A. HENAULT 
2140 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 











FOR SALE 


Steam Driven Air Compressors 
Large Steam Pumps 
Guaranteed Used Pipe 
Steel Buildings 
Tanks of all kinds and sizes. 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
Nat'l Stock Yards (St. Clair County) Illinois 














AVAILABLE NOW! 


‘Ty’ Traylor 30” Reduction Crusher. 

150, 180 HP Fairbanks Morse Diesels 

125 HP, 100 to 250 Ib. Firebox Boiler. 

1 to 2 yd. Dragiine & Clamshell Buckets. 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
515 Locust St. St. Leuls, Mo. 
Are you buying anything now?, 
Have you anything to sell? 
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Shovel or Crane, Bucyrus-Erie 
Model 43B, 1% cu. yd. co 
pacity, gasoline powered 
Have crane boom available at 
Combination Shovel, Crane and 
Dragline, Bucyrus-Erie Model 
D2, 1% cu yd capacity, 
powered by Diesel Engine, 45 
ft. boom 

Combination Clamshell, Crane 
and Dragline, Model 30A Lorain 
le cu yd capacity, gasoline 
powered, 35 ft crane boom 
Rent or Sale 

Combination Clamshell, Drag 
line and Crane, Koehring Model 
303, powered by ‘Caterpillar 
Diesel Engine, % to 1 cu. yd 
capacity Rent or Sale. 
Shovels, Osgood, Crawler Type, 
1 yd. capacity, powered by 
gasoline engine Each 

Shovel, Crane Combination, Os 
good, Crawler Type, 1 cu. yd. 
capacity powered by gasoline 
engine with 60 ft. crane boom 
Shovel, Model No. 2 Koehring, 
gasoline powered, equipped with 
% cu. yd. rock type dipper 
Crane or Clamshell, Model 206 
P. & H., % yd. capacity, pow- 
ered by 4 cylinder gasoline engine 
Portable Air Compressors, Gard 
ner-Denver, 365 cu. ft. capacity, 
powered by “Caterpillar Diesel 
Engine, all on 4 steel wheels. 
Kent only If wanted, can fur- 
nish wagon drill with the above 
compressor 

Compressor, Stationary, Sullivan 
Angle Compound, 868 .C.F.M 
17x10 %x12 Class WN-32-RH, 
2 -stage 

Compressor, Portable, Ingersoll 
Rand 310 ecu ft capacity, 
powered by 4 cylinder Waukesha 
Gasoline Engine, all on 4 steel 
wheels. 

Crusher, Rogers, Jaw Type, size 
10x24, late model, overhead ec 
centric . 

Pulverizer Model ER20 Day 
6°°x14" feed opening, roller bear- 
ing, rated capacity 5 to 8 tons 
per hour, rated HP required 40, 
in operating condition 

Generator Set, Rebuilt, 22.5 
KVA Northwestern Generator, 1 
phase, 60 cycle, 110 volts, with 
exciter and rheostat, direct con 
nected to new Model JXA Her 
cules, 6 cylinder Gasoline Power 
Unit with electric starter and 
battery; all mounted on steel 
channel base. 10-day delivery 
Generator Set, Rebuilt, 7% KW 
ECK Generator, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 440 volts, with exciter 
and rheostat, direct connected to 
Model F162 Continental, 4 
cylinder Gasoline Power Unit; all 
mounted on steel channel base. 
All in stock 7-day delivery 
Sheepfoot Tamping Roller, double 
drum, 88 feet to drum, swivel 
hitch, feet cleaners front and 
rear 

Tandem Roller, Galion, 10-ton, 
powered by 4 cylinder gasoline 
engine 

Tractor and ‘Dozer, International 
Model TD 40 Diesel. Equipped 
with Bucyrus-Erie Angledozer 
Sheepfoot Tamping Roller, Single 
Drum, 88 feet to drum, swivel 
hitch, feet cleaners front and 
rear 


Hydraulic Vibrator, Jackson 
Model HS-Al, complete with 
hydraulic hose and 2%" diam 


eter vibrating head 

Power Unit Hercules Model 
TXO, 90 HP, 4 cylinder gaso 
line, complete with clutch, 900 
RPM, heavy duty 

Concrete Paver, Koehring Model 
7TE with boom and bucket, 





ust finished a job A bargain 
Concrete Paver Model 27E 
Koehring, complete with boom 


and bucket, powered by gaso 
line engine 

Portable telt Conveyor, Model 
BT14, Chicago Automatic with 
14” belt with cleats, 20 ft 
long, powered by gasoline engine, 
rebuilt . “ 
fatching Bin, Blaw-Knox, 72 
ton capacity, two compartment, 
roller gates, has practically new 
duplex batcher with 5,000 Ib 
two-beam_ scale 

Wagon Drill Cleveland Model 
DRS, on pneumatic tires. 
Clamshell Bucket, Haiss, 1% 
eu. yd. capacity, material han 
dling type, 1 month old, 1942 
model 


a 
--.-$13,500.00 


extra cost. 


$7,775.00 


$7,950.00 


$5,000.00 


$8,250.00 


$2,500.00 


$2,700.00 


$1,500.00 


$1,600.00 


$300.00 


$1,585.00 


$1,094.00 


$775.00 


$2,540.00 


$1,650.00 


$250.00 


$275.00 


$1,325.00 


$1,995.00 


$3,500.00 


$495.00 


$1,450.00 
$975.00 


$850.00 


DY-C-WHAY 


800 WEST MAIN STREET 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Used Equipment for Sale 





Consulting Engineers 








FOR SALE 


One complete Portable Dredging outfit, consisting 
of one AMSCO eight inch counterflow pump on 
Steel Pontoon barge, driven by two caterpillar 
motors, hoisting rig and all necessary equipment 
ready to operate. One 45-ton shay locomotive. Two 
150 HP electric motors complete with grids and 
oil switches. One Kennedy-Van Saun gyratory 
erusher. A!l excellent condition. Address Box A-92, 
care — Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago, ° 








CONSTRUCTION TYPE 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
2—4_ Ton WESTINGHOUSE, 250 V., 

36” Ga., Equipped with 902-C Mo- 

tors, and complete with Motor 

Driven Cable Reels. 

WALLACE E. KIRK COMPANY 
4th Ave. & Grant St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Gyratory, Jaw and Roll Crushers, various sizes 
and makes. Belt and Chain Bucket Elevators 

No. 7 Williams pulverizer, used 1 month. 

4 yard Koppel Heavy Duty 36” Ga. Quarry Cars 

Barber Greene, Haiss & Nelson Bucket Loaders 

Diesel Engines, with and without Generators 

150 & 350 HP. Nat. Gas Generator Sets. 

Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, Compressors, Screens. 

MID-CONTINENT EQUIPMENT CO. 
Pa. 2290 710 Eastgate St. Louis, Mo. 








RAILS AND ACCESSORIES 
RELAYING RAILS—Super-quality machine-recon- 
ditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, all other Accessories. 
Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 
tofore, most sizes usually available. DBvery effort 
made to take care of emergency requirements. 
PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








AIR COMPRESSOR—FOR SALE 
SULLIVAN, two stage stationary compres- 
sor, 1051 cu. ft. displacement. Direct con- 
nected to 200 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse oil 
engine; and Receiver Tank. 

CUNNINGHAM-ORTMAYER COMPANY 
429 W. Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











HOIST, single drum Superior Iron Works, 36” 
dia. with 80 HP G. E. Type MTC motor, brake 
and starter. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13492 §. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Iilinols 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL.” 











Used Equipment Wanted 











WANTED: 38” sana pump, with or 


without Diesel power. 


SUPERIOR STONE CO. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Ww. R. BENDY 
Cement Engineer 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
Business suspended 
for the 
duration. 











H. D. RUHM 
Consulting Engineer 
PHOSPHATE 


305 W. Seventh St. 
Columbia Tenn. 











RALPH GIBBS 


CONSULTING CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
ROTARY KILN PLANTS 


DESIGN — OPERATION 
YORK PENNA. 








CORE DRILLING 
ANYWHERE 


We look into the earth 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DRILLING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











When in need of advice on 
difficult problems, write the 
advertisers in this depart- 
ment. 














Positions Vacant 








WANTED: Engineer — college graduate— 
preferably under 40 years of age. Should 
be familiar with design and operation of 
quarries, crushing, screening, washing and 
drying plants. Reply by letter giving com- 
plete history of education, past and pres- 
ent connections, draft status, salary, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL SILICA CORP. 
602 Stambaugh Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio 








Associates Wanted for Business in Alaska 
Cement plant, Brick and Pipe plants con- 
tempiated. No competition, excellent raw 
materials and location, growing market, 
used equipment available. Discussion of 
opportunities with individual or firm hav- 
ing some funds to invest is invited. 


Address Box A-95, Rock Products 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 














Positions Wanted 














Cement Colors 














MINERAL COLORS 
f 


CEMENT-PLASTER-STUCCO 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
“FINE BECAUSE OF THEIR FINENESS” 
Ask us for samples and recommendations 


BLUE RIDGE TALC CO., INC. 
HENRY, VIRGINIA 











POSITION WANTED BY GRADUATE 

Chemical Engineer with 12 years ex- 
perience in the Cement Industry. Ex- 
perience has covered Chemical Process 
Control, Research, Geological Explora- 
tion for Raw Materials, Operation and 
Production of Special Cements, Con- 
crete Service Work. Address Box 996, 
Care of Rock Products, 309 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED—American. Chem- 

ical Engineer. At present located abroad, 
where for ten years have been Manager of 
Production, and Chief, Technical End, ce- 
ment company. Many years’ — op- 
erating cement plants in tates and 
abroad. Want to return to states. Address 
Box A-99, Care of Rock Products, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








MARCH, 1943 
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other combat planes. 


cessive strains. 
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American flying fortresses are effec- 
tively armored beyond comparison with 


So too, Owen Buckets embody extra 
strength and re-enforcement at all points 
subject to particularly hard wear or ex- 
6040 Breakwater Ave. 


The OWEN BUCKET Co. 


Branches: New Y ork, Philadelphia, Chicago, Berkeley, Cal, 


N BUCKETS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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HIGH SCREEN COSTS 


USE CLEVELAND “ALLOY” WIRE SCREENS 
25 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE DOES COUNT 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 


3574 E. 78TH STREET 
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You can get what you want in 
the complete range of Jones Herringbone Speed Reducers 


b 


OU will find this 128-page catalog of Jones 
Herringbone Speed Reducers helpful in the 


selection of reducers in accordance with A.G.M.A. 









arenes. SeNernnner sae 


McLanahan & Stone Co 


recommended practice for all con- 
ditions of service. Jones Herring- 
bone Speed Reducers are built in 
single, double and triple reduction 
types and in every standard ratio 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 4447 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


Jones © 


in ratings ranging from 1.25 H.P. to 440 H.P. 
All these reducers have heat treated gears, 
ground shafts and are mounted with anti-friction 
bearings throughout. Liberal stocks are carried to 
facilitate shipments. 
Catalog No. 70 will save you time and effort in 
laying out drives that call for Herringbone gears. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 














McLanahan equipment will prepare your plant for 
more business. Single and double roll and jaw 
crushers, hammermilis, super dry pans—steel log 
washers and scrubbers, sand drags, revolving and 
vibrating screens, elevators, conveyors, dryers, jigs, 
and hoists—complete portable, semi-portable and 
stationary crushing, screening, and washing plants 
for different capacities of any materials. 





McLanahan & Stone 
—pit, quarry and 
mine equipment 
headquarters for 
over 100 years. 


ney Zr mameswZ0a0 


Established 1835 
HOLLIDAYSBURG 
® PENNSYLVANIA 








KEEP AHEAD WITH 
SIMPLICITY SCREENS 


The Simplicity Engineering Company has 
pioneered and developed many important 
features for the screening industry. Every 
new development which will improve their 
efficiency is adopted so that today SIMPLIC- 
ITY SCREENS will grade larger tonnages 
with higher efficiencies than any screen of 
comparable size. 





Large capacity, positive action, durable con- 
struction, perfect balance, freedom from blind- 
ing and rubber cushioned power make SIM- 
PLICITY SCREENS truly the superior screen. 


There is a SIMPLICITY GYRATING SCREEN 


for every problem requiring a separating or 
grading screen. Write today for complete 
facts. 








SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO. 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 








MARCH, 


1943 
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looking at ‘th 


bs a 
em too, brother 





=. -and with the same feeling 


T’S a bitter fate that you—a sturdy 
] son of Poland—should have to slave 
in a Nazi pit. You even risk punish- 
ment as you glance hopefully at Amer- 
ican bombers winging overhead. 

We're looking at them, too, with 
pride. For here in America hundreds of 
thousands of men are drilling and blast- 
ing the coal and ore and stone that is 
helping to send those bombers, ships, 
tanks and guns, to win back your free- 
sdom and make our own secure. 


It’s a big job, but not too big if we 


<<" 


all work together. We're making the 
Primacord- Bickford Detonating Fuse, 
that is working in open pit mines and 
quarries to produce more power from 
explosives, reduce hazard, and speed 


pr »duction. 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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__.__AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 





37500000 Forty-Hour Weeks 


LOST THROUGH 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





America” ca ie 8 a SAFER ROPE | 
TO HANDLE 


Believe it or not, industrial accidents cost the United States (last year) 
37,500,000 forty-hour weeks of productive time. The interest of our national 
welfare demands that nothing be left undone to reduce this terrific toll. Look: 
that amount of productive time is enough to build 8 more battleships, plus 40 
more destroyers, plus 3600 more bombers, plus 16,000 more tanks. It is your 
patriotic duty to do everything possible to protect yourself and others from 
accidents—that we may produce more weapons of victory. 

One way many operators have reduced time-out accidents is through the 
adoption of American Cable TRU-LAY PREFORMED wire ROPE. American Cable Tru-Lay 
is a safer rope to handle because it is preformed. Being preformed, tTru-Lay is 
flexible, tractable, willing to do what is required of it without crankiness. It resists 
kinking and snarling and possesses remarkable fatigue-resistance. More than 
this, broken crown wires in TRU-LAY PREFORMED do not wicker out to jab and tear 
workmen’s hands. That is one of the big reasons why TRU-LAY PREFORMED is a safer 
rope. For your next line, specify American Cable tru-tay prerormep. All American 
Cable ropes identified by the Emerald Strand are made of Improved Plow Steel. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... . TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 


Vv ‘ HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 


READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
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KEEP YOUR SHOVEL 


\ \ DIGGING 


FOR UNCLE SAM 
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Good maintenance is especially important today when new equipment is hard 
to get and existing equipment is called on for high-speed 3-shift service. Here 
are a few simple rules that may help keep your shovel digging more for longer: 


*K Lubricate regularly, 


following manufacturer's 
instructions carefully. 


K Keep machine clean. 


4K Keep fuel, lubri- 
cants and radiator water 
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SOUTH 


* Inspect machine at 
least every 6 shifts and 
tighten any loose bolts. 


$K Fix troubles while 
they're still little ones. 
Don't let them grow. 


Riry to lay out work 


and drainage so machine 
works on dry footing. 


Koo not “sweep” the 
pit by sideways dipper 
motion. 


K Do not start swing 
until dipper has been 


hoisted or retracted clear 
of bank. 
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